The  ambassadors  who  almost  weren’t 

For  more  than  a  year  the  Chicago  Children’s 
Choir  had  planned  to  present  a  series  of  concerts 
in  Europe,  as  good  will  ambassadors.  Much  re¬ 
hearsing.  Much  excitement.  Much  smiling  of  faces. 

Then  the  blow  .  .  .  expected  funds  failed  to 
materialize.  The  choir  brought  their  problem  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  We  brought  it  to  our  readers. 

And  from  throughout  the  country  the  contribu¬ 
tions  poured  in,  more  than  enough  to  send  our 
little  ambassadors  to  give  their  European  concerts 
this  summer,  as  planned. 

The  Tribune  helps  make  good  things  happen. 


ALBANY  -  SCHENECTADY  -  TROY  STANDARD  METRO  AREA 

ONE  MARKET-ONE  BUY 

THE  NEWSPAPERS:  The  Capital  Newspapers 
Group  is  a  unified  group  providing  the  largest  morning 
and  evening  circulations  in  23-county  Capitaland.  On 
Sunday  it  publishes  the  only  local  Sunday  newspaper 
serving  the  area.  The  morning-evening  combination  de¬ 
livers  New  York  State’s  3rd  Metro  Market  as  follows: 


PERCENT 

COUNTY  COVERAGE 

Albany  .  96.0% 

Schenectady .  33.8% 

Troy  (Rensselaer) .  35.5% 

Saratoga .  22.2% 


THE  MARKET:  Our  4-county  Standard  Metropolitan 
Area,  the  heart  of  23-county  Capitaland,  ranks  44th 
nationally  and  3rd  among  New  York  State’s  12  Metro¬ 
politan  Areas. 


CATEGORY 

Population 

Consumer  Spendable  Income 
Total  Retail  Sales 
Food  Sales 
Apparel  Sales 


AMOUNT 
(ADD  000) 

RANKING 

730.2 

44 

$2,159,220 

43 

$1,173,420 

45 

$  273,919 

43 

$  87,232 

33 

Daily  Metro  Coverage  58.3%  on  Sunday  51.2% 

HEARST’S  CAPITALAND  NEWSPAPER  GROUP 


Represented  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 


A  child  is  availing. 

On  the  one  hand  there  were  the  The  News  described  and  credit  The  News  with  creating  an 


children— motherless  and 
fatherless  . . .  many  defective  in 
body  or  mind  or  both  ...  all  starved 
for  love,  literally  dying  for  want 
of  love. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were 
the  couples— hearts  overfull  with 
love  and  longing. 

But  between  the  two  there  was 
no  bridge. 

Until  the  day  in  August,  1968, 
when  The  Detroit  News  began  its 
Sunday  series,  “A  Child  Is  Waiting”. 


pictured  children  for  whom 
agencies  despaired  of  finding 
homes. 

Then  nine-month-old  Mark,  born 
with  a  cleft  palate  and  without  feet, 
was  adopted  by  a  childless 
couple  who  adore  him  and  hope 
to  adopt  three  more. 

Fifteen  families  reached  out  to 
twenty-month-old  Tommy,  biracial 
and  six  months  retarded,  two 
weeks  after  he  was  introduced. 

And  each  new  child  presented 
by  The  News  continues  to  bring  out 
a  warm  and  incredibly  large 
response. 

Of  the  69  children  which  The 
News  introduced  to  its  readers  in 
the  first  year  of  the  series,  53  have 
been  adopted.  And  agencies 


atmosphere  which  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  hundreds  of  other 
hard-to-place  children. 

Applications  have  come  from 
all  over  Michigan  as  well  as  from 
several  nearby  states. 

In  Michigan  (let  the  cynics  note) 
thousands  of  men  and  women  are 
ready  to  open  up  their  homes 
and  arms  and  hearts  when 
The  News  tells  them— “A  child 
is  waiting.” 

The  Detroit  News 
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the  contented 
stereo  foreman 


he  takes  excellent  halftone 
reproduction  for  granted... 

because  Certified  doesn't 


At  Certified,  we  don't  believe  in  resting 
on  our  laurels.  We  started  with  an 
excellent  dry  mat  back  in  1924,  and  we've 
been  improving  it  ever  since.  Keeping 
up  with  new  discoveries  in  materials  and 
technology  allows  us  to  provide  the  high 
degree  of  excellence  you  expect  from 
us.  So  go  ahead— take  us  for  granted. 

We  don't  mind  a  bit. 
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Anyone  who  has  been  in  the  newspaper  business  the  last  10  years  knows  this.  They  know,  too, 
that  there  now  are  more  than  500  dailies  printed  offset,  or  50  times  the  number  of  a  decade  ago. 
To  keep  up  with  this  rapidly  changing  technology  Copley  News  Service  is  offering  to  offset 
newspapers  a  complete,  camera-ready  weekly  package  of  25  analytical  stories  and  25  features, 
including  art.  That’s  right.  All  your  editor  has  to  do  is  send  them  to  your  production  department. 
No  clipping,  pasting,  editing  or  head-writing  is  necessary.  Just  shoot  it  and  run  it.  At  a  price 
you  can  afford,  you  get  50  stories  covering  all  subjects  and  you  don’t  have  to  set  a  line  of  type. 
They  come  in  varying  column  widths  and  lengths  that  are  easily  trimmed.  Heads  are  written  and 
they  fit.  They’ll  save  you  time  and  money.  For  details  write,  wire  or  call  collect.  It  costs  nothing 
to  look  —  and  it  might  save  you  plenty. 


COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 

CNS  is  the  true  supplemental  news  service.  Write  Copley  News  Service,  P. O.  Box  1 90,  San  Diego,  California  921 1 2.  Call  (714)  234-0191. 


CATCH-lines 


SO  more  will  live 


By  Lenora  WillianiHon 

THE  CH  AT'rANOOCiA  office  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  is  enjoying  an  office  memorandum  received  from  an 
“‘unknown  author”,  but  one  they  suspect  is  a  personnel  manager 
with  considerable  provocation  regarding  absenteeism.  In  part,  the 
mythical  company's  “policy  revision”  declares:  “Leave  of  Absence: 
(for  an  operation).  We  are  no  longer  allowing  this  practice.  We 
wish  to  discourage  any  thoughts  that  you  may  need  an  operation  as 
we  believe  as  long  as  you  are  an  employee  here,  you  will  need  all  of 
whatever  you  have  and  you  should  not  consider  having  anything 
removed.  We  hired  you  as  you  are  and  to  have  anything  removed 
would  certainly  make  you  less  than  we  bargained  for.” 

❖  ♦  * 

IF  THE  PRINTERS  ARE  WILLING,  here’s  a  look  at  a  striking 
headline  in  the  A'ctc  Brunsuirk  (N.J.)  Home  News  sports  page: 
“Hey,  Lookkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkk  at  Seaver  Go.”  And  a  meaty  head  in 
the  Indianapolis  Star:  “Hotdog  Fat  No  Longer  in  the  Fire.” 

«  4: 

A>ION(;  THE  MANY  PROBLEMS 
^  ITH  WHICH  AN  EDITOR  IS  FACED 
ARE  THOSE  STORIES  HE  RECEIVES 
ALL  IN  CAPS — AND  SINGLE  SPACED 
berm  albright 
*  « 

THE  DELI  (;E  of  DUPLICATE  PRESS  RELEASE.S,  multiple 
press  agent  calls,  and  the  nuisance  of  out-dated  mailing  lists  that 
plague  editors  and  reporters  alike  have  brought  retaliation  in  the 
mid-west.  While  newsmen  have  traditional  circular  files  for  same, 
the  Indianapolis  News  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  have  taken  to  the 
printed  word.  The  News  struck  hack  by  printing  a  memo  to  the 
Robert  A.  Taft  Institute  of  Government,  notifying  the  institute  that 


a  letter  had  been  received  addressed  to  Harold  C.  Feightner.  The 
late  Mr.  Feightner  was  a  political  writer  for  the  News  in  the  1920s 
and  left  the  paper  in  1934.  Clakknck.  G.  Pktkkson,  tv-radio  editor 
of  the  Tribune,  wrote  a  letter  to  a  Chicago  announcer  who  com¬ 
plained  a  certain  program  wasn't  reviewed.  The  paper  is  circulating 
copies  of  Peterson's  my-day  explanation  for  the  “goof  in  which  he 
declares:  “Everyday  I  lose  another  battle  in  the  ()a|)er  war.”  He 
writes  that  he  gets  about  20  press  releases  every  half  hour;  two  and 
three  copies  of  everything — not  always  on  the  same  day:  packages 
of  press  releases  addressed  to  editors  who  have  retired,  died,  or  de¬ 
parted  the  department  for  various  reasons  long  since.  After  all  that 
reading,  the  rest  of  the  day  he  answers  duplicate  phone  calls  from 
the  New  York  pr  man,  the  local  pr  network  man:  the  west  coast  pr 
man,  the  film  studio,  and  perhaps  the  sponsor.  “Even  with  rushing 
through  the  stuff,  I  find  myself  doing  my  column  at  home  late  at 
night,  and  I’m  not  the  fastest  writer  you  ever  saw." 

*  *  * 

WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME  DEPARTMENT— In  case  a  city  editor 
wants  to  read  it  aloud,  a  news  release  from  Syracuse  University 
News  Bureau  appends  a  nette:  “Editor:  Gies  is  pronounced  GEESE: 
the  “g”  in  Mrs.  Dunkelbarger’s  name  is  hard.”  The  San  Francisco 
Sunday  Examiner  and  Chronicle  carried  a  story  telling  how  all 
Emergency  Hospital  staffers  are  required  to  identify  themselves  by 
name  when  answering  the  phone:  “Emergency  Hospital,  Smith,”  for 
example.  This  rule  applies  to  all  with  one  exception — Mr.  Robert 
Butcher.  “Central  emergenev.  Butcher,”  was  deemed  inappropriate. 
■  *  *  * 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON.  MOTHERS  ARE  ALW  AYS  SPECIAL  is  the  appropriate  title  of  a 

new  hook  for  this  weekend’s  reading.  The  author  is  Cf.lf.stine 
Sibley,  the  Atlanta  Constitution's  longtime  staff  member,  syndicated 
columnist,  and  author  of  six  books.  .A  reporter  since  she  was  15, 
Celestine  told  her  publisher  ( Doubleday  I  in  a  biography  release, 
“‘Except  f(»r  never  having  time  or  money  enough  for  everything,  I 
have  the  best  life  1  know — three  merry,  loudmouthed,  highly  indi¬ 
vidual  children  (and  now  grandchildren),  the  most  patient  and  most 

generous  friends  on  earth,  and  a  job  I  love.’’ 

*  *  ■*• 

STATUS  SYMBOL — In  “My  Favorite  Jokes”  column  of  Parade, 
Actor  David  Burns  tells  of  the  Texas  tycoon  who  has  an  unlisted 
telephone  for  his  oil  company  and  of  the  Texas  magician  who  saws 
a  Rolls  Royce  in  half. 
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Dear  Editor  A.  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name  . 
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Company  . 
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□  Remittance  enclosed  $8  a  year.  U.S.  and  Canada- 

All  other  countries.  |20  a  year. 
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publico 

When  financial  support  for  The  Birmingham 
Symphony  Orchestra  lagged,  and  its  existence 
threatened,  The  Birmingham  News  went  to  its 
aid  .  .  .  publicizing  its  plight  and  offering 
substantial  cash  assistance!  In  the  past  two 
years,  'the  Birmingham  News  backed  the 
Symphony  to  the  tune  of  *27,000!  And  that’s 
just  a  part  of  the  story!  Check  the  records 
and  you’ll  find  that  The  News  is  also  behind 
every  other  worthwhile  civic,  cultural,  educa¬ 
tional  and  industrial  move  in  our  state! 

This  is  relevance! 


Sikt  Skiranskam  Netus 

Represented  nationally  by 
NEWHOCSE  NEWSPAPERS 
(Metro  Suburbia,  Inc.) 
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Fruitful  meetings 

Years  of  s(]ual)l)lin«  hetueeii  press  and  liar,  lie<|iieiiilv  marked  l)\ 
vitriolit  atciisaiions  respetiing  tlie  relative  privileges  of  fair  trial  and 
free  press,  seem  to  be  toining  to  ;in  end  tlirotigh  the  initiative  ;ind 
statesmanship  of  officers  of  the  Amerit  iin  Society  of  Nevvsp:iper  Editors. 

Informal  meetings  last  Fall  between  representatives  of  the  .ASNE 
Press-liar  (lommittee  and  the  Legal  Advisorv  (amimittee  on  l  idi  I  rial 
and  Free  Press  of  the  Ameritan  liar  AssotLition  heg;m  jinKliit  ing  a 
meeting  ol  minds  on  the  liasit  principles  ol  t oopenition  ami 
(ulminated  in  agreement  ;imong  eight  groups  respecting  “the  to-etpial 
rights  ol  a  Iree  press  and  ;i  fair  trial.” 

.\t  a  recent  meeting,  the  .\li.\,  .\SNF,  Radio- Felevision  News  Di¬ 
rectors  .Association.  National  Association  of  liroadcasters.  .\P  .Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association,  (.onference  of  Lhief  )  list  ices.  National  Con- 
fereiue  of  State  Trial  jiulges,  and  the  National  District  Attornevs 
Association,  agreed  on  a  statement  setting  lorth  broad  principles  that 
should  govern  state  and  local  organi/ations  to  develop  guidelines  for 
the  mutual  protection  of  fair  trial  and  crime  news  access. 

Twenty  states  have  alreadv  adopted  bar-media  compacts  hammered 
out  by  editors  and  lawyers.  ITiev  include:  Arizona,  .Arkansas,  ('.olo- 
raclo,  Hawaii,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  .Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  .Mis¬ 
souri,  .Nebraska,  New  .Me.sico,  \c)rth  (iarolina.  North  Dakota.  Okla¬ 
homa,  Oregon,  I'tah,  Washington,  AA'isccmsin,  with  New  York  and 
C'.alifornia  being  the  most  recent  converts. 

It  wasn’t  so  diffictih  to  do.  It  merely  recpiired  reasonable  men  on 
both  sides  to  acknowledge  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  other.  It 
meant  that  "b.ir,  press,  judicial v  and  law-enforcement  agencies  affirm 
the  right  ol  the  puirlic  to  be  informed  aliout  crime,  law  enforcement 
and  the  administratioti  ol  [ustice  "  while  also  recognizing  “that  pre- 
jtidicial  publicity  about  a  criminal  trial  mav  result  in  indairness  to 
the  delendant  and  the  public  inteiest.  to  the  detriment  of  the  judicial 
proc  ess.” 

•Since  most  other  states  have  press  and  bar  grou|js  assigned  to  this 
problem  we  hope  that  all  ol  them  will  event uallv  subscribe  to  the 
principles  recently  endorsed. 
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Congress  should  decide 
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.Assisiaut  Postmaster  ('.cncral  James  \\\  Hargrove  told  the  House 
Postal  Rates  .Subcommittee  recently: 

“It  goes  back  deep  in  our  history  that  pidtlications  shotild  get  :i 
privileged  rate  so  that  our  people  can  lie  fidly  informed,  (’ongress 
should  detide  the  policy  on  this  and  if  (iongress  decided  to  include 
all  the  costs  of  news  mailitigs  as  a  public  service  to  come  from  general 
ia\  revenue  we  would  have  no  objection  to  that  policv.” 

T  hat  makes  more  sense  than  most  things  that  have  come  out  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  recently. 

AA'hile  it  is  at  it.  Congress  should  also  decide  and  reiterate  that 
publications  being  handled  by  the  Post  Office  Department  at  second 
c  lass  rittes  should  also  get  the  preferential  treatment  and  speedy  de¬ 
livery  that  used  to  go  along  with  the  classification. 
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According  to  Norm  Isaacs: 


If  there  were  any  newspapermen  who  took  gleeful  satis- 
taetion  over  the  Agnew  attack  on  tv,  it  must  have  been  a 
short-spanned  emotion.  For  the  hypocrisy  of  the  attack  on  tv 
becomes  quickly  evident  when  one  even  glances  at  the  record. 

rile  Vice  President's  text  at  Des  Moines  went  to  rather 
elaborate  jiains  to  separate  new'spapers  from  television — about 
news  in  one  compartment,  editorial  views  in  another.  But  only 
days  earlier  in  an  interview  with  U.S.  Nrws  &  If  orhl  Report, 
Mr.  Agnew  wasn’t  concentrating  on  tv.  His  major  target  was 
newspajiers.  .  . 

*  *  * 

1  am  not  one  easily  upset  by  the  attacks  of  political  office¬ 
holders.  From  youth,  I  have  known  precisely  what  it  is  they 
want:  To  use  us  for  their  purposes. 

Tliis  new  attack,  however,  is  deeply  disturbing.  It  is  an 
attack  not  merely  on  our  mistakes  of  judgment — and  which 
many  of  us  admit  but  on  the  basic  itrincijile  of  free  sjieech. 

*  *  4f- 

V  011  have  one  of  two  options  in  analysis  of  the  motives. 
One  is  intimidation,  the  other  is  control.  Hut  is  there  any 
essential  difference,  so  long  as  you  succeed?  The  end-result 
is  muzzling  of  some  kind. 

There  are  many  faces  to  arrogance.  .And  in  the  spirit  of 
1  homas  .lefferson,  1  much  prefer  the  arrogance  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  news  media — however  much  I  may  deplore  some  of  it 
-to  the  arrogance  of  government. 

The  foregoing  is  excerpted  from  an  address  at  the 
Uniiersitv  of  Michigan,  November  19,  1969. 

*  *  * 

I  spent  three  hours  at  the  Southern  Police  Institute.  I  came 
away  greatly  depressed.  Of  the  66  police  officers  I  faced,  fully 
half  of  them  were  intensely  bitter  about  the  newspapers  in 
their  home  cities — not  only  bitter,  but  hostile  and  vengeful. 
They  were  so  utterly  wrong  in  their  assumptions  that  it  was 
staggering.  Worse,  they  were  passing  off  the  most  vapid  and 
nonsensical  hear-say  comments  as  fact.  These  are  men  sup- 
posedlv  trained  to  ]»ut  one  fact  down  after  another. 

*  *  * 

Ten  days  ago.  or  so.  a  cab  taxi  driver  refused  to  take  one 
of  our  staff  people  home  because  he  worked  at  the  Coarier- 
Joarnal. 

“I  hate  that  goddamned  newspaper,”  said  the  cab  driver, 
"and  all  the  iieojile  who  work  in  it.” 

The  Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville  Times,  my  friends, 
are  two  of  the  world’s  decent  newspapers.  They  try  to  do  their 
tasks  honorably  and  fairly.  Yet  this  is  what  we  run  into  daily — 
and  worse  is  going  on  around  the  country. 

*  *  * 

1  have  mentioned  the  savage  tenor  of  much  of  the  mail 
which  poured  in  on  me  after  I  entered  the  dispute  about  Vice 
President  Agnew's  remarks.  .  .  .  The  mail  was  enough  to 
make  a  strong  man  sick.  The  damage  done  by  Mr.  Agnew's 
two  speeches  has  really  been  incalculable.  My  old  friend, 
Mr.  Herb  Klein,  the  President’s  Director  of  Communications, 
can  deplore  this  aspect  all  he  wishes  and  say  that  it  really 
doesn’t  reflect  the  country  at  large.  Privately,  I’m  sure.  Herb 
knows  as  I  do  that  Mr.  Agnew  tipped  over  a  veritable  witch’s 
cauldron.  We  have  more  sick  people  in  this  country  than  we 
like  to  admit. 

*  *  * 

To  the  older  half  of  the  country,  we  of  the  Press  are  traitors 
and  worse.  We  are  accused  of  deliberately  suppressing  good 
news,  of  slanting  everything  to  fit  our  biases,  of  trying  to  tear 
down  the  nation. 

One  might  think,  in  the  face  of  this,  that  we  are.  there¬ 
fore,  popular  with  the  younger  half  of  the  nation.  Not  so. 
The  young  tend  to  look  on  ns  as  being  in  collusion  with  the 
establishment.  They  are  cynical  about  both  Government  and 
the  Press. 

Both  halves — the  young  and  the  old — want  us  to  serve 
their  individual  prejudices.  .So  does  the  Government. 

The  foregoing  is  excerpted  from  an  address  at  Kent 
State  I’niversity  in  Ohio,  February  10,  1970. 

*  *  * 

One  tradition  no  longer  valid  is  the  scoop.  Yet  we  find  so 
many  news  people  still  worshipping  this  graven  idol.  Some 
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The  President  nf  the  .American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
has  left  a  trail  of  philosophical  commentary  across  the 
nation  during  his  year  as  Journalism's  No.  1  spokesman. 

of  this  hoary  tradition  is  kept  alive  by  our  two  standard  wire 
services.  Oh,  1  know  these  wire  agencies  have  a  deadline 
every  minute — that  some  paper  somewhere  is  about  to  go  to 
press  and  so  hurry,  hurry,  hurry.  I  am  one  who  winces  over 
their  logs  which  all  too  often  dip  into  the  minutiae  of  having 
been  first  on  some  grade-B  story  by  13  minutes. 

*  *  * 

And  our  arrogance  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  our 
attitude  toward  the  published  error.  From  our  beginnings,  we 
have  ducked,  dodged  and  evaded  having  to  carry  corrections. 

It  is  no  joke  about  the  error  appearing  on  Page  One  and  the 
weasel-worded  correction  buried  back  near  classified  ads. 

*  *  * 

Most  of  us  are  beyond  the  point  of  swearing  allegiance  to 
the  great  goddess  bitch,  objectivity.  We  admit  that  by  the  very 
choice  of  selecting  a  lead  sentence  we  are  being  subjective.  1 
am  not  here  advocating  subjectivity  as  a  journalistic  goal.  All 
1  am  saying  is  that  pure  obeisance  to  objectivity  is  delusion. 

W  hat  we  haven’t  done  is  explained  what  we  are  seeking — 
which  is  fairness  and  balance.  Simple  intellectual  bonesty,  if 
you  jilease,  regardless  of  where  the  chips  fall. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  lusty,  brawling  journal¬ 
ism  of  our  pioneer  heritage.  Now,  in  the  1970s,  it  is  sheer  ef¬ 
frontery  for  editors  and  publishers  to  blandly  maintain  that 
they  and  they  alone  have  all  the  answers  in  communications 
— that  only  their  news  judgments  are  the  meaningful  ones — 
that  they  are  entitled  to  legislative  hocus-pocus  that  will  in¬ 
sure  them  still  more  profit. 

The  foregoing  is  excerpted  from  an  address  at  the 
San  Francisco  Press  Club,  April  2,  1970. 

*  *  * 

An  editor  who  equates  age  with  ability  to  do  the  job  is 
old-fashioned. 

An  editor  who  has  his  choice  between  two  men,  one  of 
whom  is  young  and  enthusiastic,  and  a  man  who  is  experienced 
by  giving  signs  of  stability,  and  opts  for  stabilitv.  that  editor 
is  old-fashioned. 

If  he’s  for  “objectivity,”  he’s  old-fashioned. 

The  test  is  whether  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  fact  that 
change  is  constant.  Even  newspapers  change.  Are  we  willing  as 
daily  historians  to  face  this  fact? 

Chronological  age  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  An  editor 
who  sees  the  challenge  is  ‘new  generation.’ 

*•  *  * 

The  young  want  a  chance  to  study  the  thing  that  turns 
them  on.  They  want  it  from  people  who  know  what  they  are 
talking  about,  not  teaching  assistants  and  graduate  students. 

They  want  jobs  with  companies  that  produce  useful  prod¬ 
ucts,  that  turn  part  of  their  profits  back  into  tbe  community 
and  not  just  for  political  gain. 

They  want  newspapers  and  radio  to  serve  honestly  and 
openly.  They  demand  better  performances  and  fewer  excuses. 

The  foregoing  is  excerpted  from  an  address  to  the 
Locally  Edited  Magazine  Group  at  Louisville,  April 
27,  1970. 

Short  Takes 

WIDOWS — and  walls  washed,  office  and  house  cleaning, 
lawns  mowed. — Paris  (Ill.)  Daily  Beacon-News. 

^  tit 

WANTED:  Child’s  lookout  tower.  God  conditions. — Evanston 
(Ill.)  Review. 

*  *  * 

page  began  training  for  knighthood  at  the  age  of  seven 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  .serving  until  his  teens,  at  which  time  he 
became  a  square. — Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News. 

if.  ig  -if 

Other  food  items  recalled  because  of  contamination  include 
.  .  .  raisins,  frozen  fried  children,  peanut  butter  and  cooked 
mushrooms. — Anderson  (Ind.)  Daily  Bulletin. 

♦  *  ♦ 

O.  J.  SIMPSON  of  the  Buffalo  Bills  became  a  father  for  the 
second  time  this  week. — Indianapolis  News. 
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while  he  gtvws  up? 


He’s  too  busy  to  watch  it  himself  right  now. 
And  some  people  believe  that  while  he’s  still  riding 
bicycles  and  studying  history,  the  ideals  he’s 
learning  about  will  disappear  from  the  world.  They 
believe  that  he’ll  grow  up  to  a  new  culture  where 
expediency  and  self-interest  will  take  the  place  of 
honesty,  integrity  and  responsibility.  We,  at 
Knight  Newspapers,  feel  the  best  way  to  keep  this 
from  happening  is  to  put  the  American  ideals  we 
know  into  practice  every  day.  We’ve  always  looked 
for  them  in  the  newspapers  that  have  joined  our 
group.  And  we’ve  supplied  the  effective 
management,  the  technical  innovations,  the 
creative  environment  that  helps  our  papers 
communicate  these  ideals  to  their  readers  in  an 
interesting  and  involving  way. 

Who’s  watching  the  world  while  today’s 
children  grow  up?  We  are,  for  one. 


KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS,  INC 

Akron  Beacon  Journal.  Boca  Raton  News.  Charlotte  News,  Charlotte  Observer, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Macon  News.  Macon  Telegraph.  Miami  Herald, 

Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  Tallahassee  Democrat 


What  do  the  St  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  Hartford  Courant, 
Cincinnati  Post  and  limes- Steur, 

New  Bedford  Standard-limes, 
Oreg(Hiiam,  Riterson  Miming  News, 
Washington  Dmly  News  and  The 
NewYirklimes  have  in  ccxnmon? 

Microfilming  Cwp  wation 
of  America. 


And  that’s  just  part  of  a  growing  list. 

We  mention  these  publications  only  to  make  one  point.  Although 
MCA  is  a  subsidiary  of  The  New  York  Times,  we’re  not  in  any  sense  a  one- 
newspaper  company. 

Of  course,  working  with  The  New  York  Times  has  its  advantages. 
Both  for  us  and  for  your  microfilm  sales.  For  example,  the  marketing,  promotion 
and  fulfillment  skills  of  The  Times  are  directly  applied  to  every  newspaper 
that  we  microfilm. 

There’s  much  more  we  want  to  tell 
you.  Much  we  think  we  can  do  to  expand  your 
microfilm  market.  Our  new  management  team 
has  over  60  years  of  combined  experience  in 
micropublishing.  Our  production  facilities  | 

are  geared  to  process  the  world’s 
largest  single  newspaper  file.  Our  new 
laboratory  is  the  largest  and  most 
modern  plant  equipped  to  pro¬ 
duce  newspapers  on  microfilm. 

MCA.  It  stands  for 
the  fastest  growing  microfilming 
corporation  in  America. 


Microfilming 
G>rporation  of  America 

21  Harristown  Road 
Glen  Rock,  New  Jersey  07452 
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Uptight  on  space  and  manpower 

City  editors  revamp  beats 
to  stay  above  news  deluge 


Hy  Van  Fritchartt  Jr. 

(lily  Editor,  Mompliis  Pro!s>-Sfiiiiiljir 


While  newspapers  have  been 
sliifting  coverage  to  new  kinds 
of  news  for  as  long  as  even  the 
green  eyeshade  men  can  remem¬ 
ber,  new  kinds  seem  to  be  pop¬ 
ping  up  faster  than  ever  now, 
particularly  on  the  local  front. 

Intensified  public  concern  over 
such  things  as  environment,  in¬ 
justice,  consumer  affairs  and 
hospital  costs,  to  name  just  a 
few,  means  new  beats  for  re¬ 
porters  and  new  opportunity  for 
newspapers  to  gain  increased 
reader  interest.  The  new  sub¬ 
jects  are  made  to  order  for  the 
in-depth  kind  of  reporting 
where  newspapers  shine. 

The  question  is  how  to  max¬ 
imize  that  gain  without  ap¬ 
preciably  sapping  other  local 
coverage,  for  which  the  demand 
continues  heavy.  The  mobility 
trend  brings  more  newsworthy 
visitors  to  town,  the  crime  trend 
knocks  off  more  citizens,  and 
most  other  kinds  of  newsmaking 
events  persist. 


set  of  their  city  desk  careers. 

The  group  talked  of  what  they 
would  do  with  a  few  additional 
reporters  on  each  staff  and  may¬ 
be  some  more  space  but  then 
came  to  the  realization  that  pub¬ 
lishers  generally  are  in  no  mood 
for  such  expansion  while  facing 
rapidly  rising  costs,  particularly 


wage  increase  demands.  Thus 
came  consideration  of  where 
you  cut  hack  on  some  coverage 
to  free  manpower  for  the  new 
kinds  of  news. 

Gel  off  pseudo  events 

One  thing  is  to  (juit  wasting 
manpower  on  pseudo  events. 
Quit  trying  to  cover  every  col¬ 
lege  demonstration,  and  instead 
write  in  depth  about  the  fer¬ 


ment  and  turmoil  among  young 
people.  Give  the  big  picture. 
Take  time  to  get  it  right  and 
make  it  interesting — and  at  the 
same  time  save  manpower. 

Use  campus  stringers  to  avoid 
tying  up  reporters.  The  string¬ 
ers  may  have  a  better  idea  than 
reporters  about  which  campus 
efforts  will  fizzle  and  which  you 
should  watch  carefully.  A  string¬ 
er  who  has  been  your  intern 
for  a  summer  is  ideal;  then 
you  have  a  better  idea  on 
whether  you  can  trust  him  to 
be  impartial. 

Move  with  the  times  and  shift 
men  off  light  subjects.  Labor 
is  down  momentarily  in  some 
cities,  while  environment  and 
education  are  up.  While  you 
don’t  want  to  eliminate  a  beat, 
you  can  cut  it  to  a  few  hours 
(Continued  on  page  S8) 


18  attend  iiieeliiig 


The  net  effect  is  a  tougher 
problem  for  city  editors  than 
even  before  in  allocating  staff 
power  and  space  in  the  local 
newshole. 

And  something  else  out  of  the 
ordinary  for  city  editors  is  that 
18  of  them  attended  a  three-day 
meeting  at  Cincinnati  April  22- 
2.1  and  made  a  joint  attack  on 
their  problems,  particularly  the 
ones  of  staff  and  space  brought 
on  by  the  sharp  rise  in  local 
news  flow. 

The  meeting  was  planned  by 
Robert  Harrod,  city  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enjqnirer,  and 
Graydon  DeCamp,  city  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Pont  &  Times- 
Star. 

The  group  had  no  speakers 
and  decided  to  have  annual 
meetings.  The  speakerless  policy 
will  continue.  Members  feel  they 
can  learn  more  from  each  other. 
Participants  said  they  found 
what  they  covered  in  the  first 
meeting  was  beyond  rather  than 
repetition  of  the  American 
Press  Institute  seminars,  which 
most  had  attended  near  the  out¬ 


THEY  WANT  TO  GO  ON  THE  AIR — Protesting  against  Journalism  courses  that  stress  careers  in  the 
print  media,  some  students  at  Rutgers  University  in  New  Jersey  burned  text  books  during  a  24-hour 
Communicon.  *  One  of  the  demonstrators  said  they  want  more  teachers  in  the  Journalism  School 
and  more  courses  in  radio-tv  news. 
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annual  Pulitzer  Prizes  an- 


tmes, 


Martin 


jnney 


Eyes  on  government  and  the  military 


Pulitzers  show  press  role: 

X  .l.  n  City,  >.V. 

^  I/Ocal  Kf'porliiic  —  (ieiicral : 

watchdog  of  public  welfare  {  7  ‘  “  7 

■  LiM'al  noporlin;:  —  ?>p<‘cial: 

Harttltl  Eugene  Marlin,  Man!- 

The  responsible  role  of  the  have  led  to  three  convictions,  of  absence  early  this  year  to  be  gomery  (Ala.)  Adrertiser. 
nation’s  press  in  watchdogging  the  indictment  of  five  other  per-  writer-in-residence  at  Wake  INaiional  Keporling — W’ilUani 


Pulitzer  prizes 
in  Journalism 


>gging  the  indictment  of  five  other  per-  writer-in-residence  at  W  ake  INaiional  Keporling — William 

the  welfare  of  the  public  sons,  discharge  of  one  public  Forest  College  in  North  Caro-  J.  Eaton.  Chicago  Daily  ISeus. 

through  investigative  reporting,  official  from  his  post,  four  sus-  lina.  The  resignation  of  A1  Mar-  International  Reporting — .Sev- 


International  Keporting- 


editorial  commentary  and  pho-  pensions  from  official  or  politi-  lens  to  join  the  staff  of  Time  mour  M.  Hersh,  Dispatch  I\eu's 


tography  was  exemplified  in  the  cal  party  jobs  and  four  resig- 
Journalism  awards  of  the  54th  nations,  (E&P,  April  4). 


magazine  was  announced  this  Service.  Vi  asliington,  U.C. 


The  Newsday  crusade. 


nounced  May  4  by  the  trustees  suited  in  passage  of  a  state  law 


week  but  a  Newsday  spokesman 
re-  said  it  had  l)een  “in  the  works” 
aw  for  some  time.  M aliens,  who  is 


of  Columbia  University. 


requiring  full  disclosure  of  all  42,  went  to  work  for  Newsday 


The  scope  of  prize  winning  zoning  applications,  the  first  as  a  reporter  18  years  ago. 
entries  ranged  from  land  deal  such  statute  ever  adopted  in  An  announcement  of  Moyers’ 
exposures,  followed  by  legisla-  the  United  States.  The  Pulitzer  plans  was  anticipated  this 
tive  corrective  measures,  to  in-  announcement  stated,  “By  dig-  weekend.  He  declined  to  com- 
vestigation  of  judicial  qualifica-  ging  into  a  maze  of  land  rec-  nient  on  rumors  that  he  is  leav- 
tions  for  appointment  to  the  ords  and  other  documents  and  ing  Newsday  in  the  wake  of  a 
Supreme  Court,  to  revealing  the  pre.senting  their  findings.  News-  transaction  that  gives  control 
use  of  prisoners  for  drug  ex-  day’s  reporters  and  editors  of  the  newspaper  to  the  Times-  , , 
perimentation  and  selling  of  displayed  both  tenacity  and  (Continued  on  page  12)  oie.  ;  etc  torn 

blood  plasma,  to  prying  the  lid  courage  in  the  face  of  threats 
off  military  secrecy  in  the  My  and  hostile  acts  by  some  of  the 
Lai  tragedy  in  Vietnam,  to  an  politicians  whose  wrong-doing 
eye-witness  account  of  a  re-  they  attacked.” 

porter’s  night  with  rampaging  Bob  Greene  headed  the  re-  1 

Students  for  a  Democratic  So-  porting  team  which  included 
ciety  in  Chicago,  and  to  the  A1  Eysen,  Ray  Larsen,  Brian 

writings  of  a  critic  of  urban  Donovan,  Jim  Toedtman,  Jim  ^ 

architecture.  Klurfeld,  Ken  Crowe,  Tony 

Also  >>oti  in  1954  Marro,  Gurney  Williams  and  j 

The  gold  medal  for  meritori-  assistant  Gerri  Shanahan.  \ 


Kdilurial  riling— Philip  E. 

Geyelin.  Washington  Post. 

Cartoons— T/n>ma.s  F.  Darcy. 
!\eicsday,  (iarden  City,  N.Y. 

Sp«»l  News  Pliolograpli— .Siere 
Starr,  Associated  Press,  Albany, 
N.Y. 

Featur«‘  Pliolograpliy— f>n//n.s' 
Kinney,  Palm  Iteach  (Fla.)  Post. 

Commentary  —  Marquis  W. 
Childs,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
C.rilieism— .4(/n  Louise  Huxla- 


ous  i)ublic  service  by  a  newspa¬ 
per  through  the  use  of  its  jour¬ 
nalistic  resources  went  to  Xews- 
day.  Garden  City,  N.Y.  This 


Publisher’s  tribute 

In  what  some  considered  his 
valedictory  as  publisher  of 


was  the  second  prize  for  public  Newsday,  Bill  I).  Moyers  said 
service  won  by  the  Long  Island  “it  w'as  a  great  day  for  the 
newspaper,  the  first  being  in  tradition  of  Alicia  Patterson. 
l‘»54  for  an  exposure  of  trotting  It  was  a  memorable  dav  for  ev- 


Fitipatrick 


track  scendals  and  labor  racket¬ 
eering. 

The  1970  medal  was  for  the 


ery  one  of  us  for  whom  News- 
day  had  become  a  passion.” 
Moyers  commented  that  the 


))aper’s  three-year  campaign  winning  of  two  Pulitzers  in  one 
exposing  secret  land  deals  and  year,  “for  those  of  us  at  News¬ 
zoning  manipulations  by  poli-  day,  a  celebration  of  the  fierce 
ticians  and  office  holders  in  and  proud  independence  of  a 
eastern  Long  Island.  Since  newspaper  that  is  afraid  of  no 
19(57,  Newsday’s  investigations  special  interest  group,  no  po¬ 
litical  party,  and  no  en¬ 

trenched  power  bloc.” 

IliHM  The  publisher’s  statement 
gave  credit  to  Bob  Greene 
“who  has  to  he  one  of  the  inim- 
i  itable  examples  of  a  great 

breed  of  crusading  reporters” 
!  colleagues.  He  added 

that  the  trophy  also  belongs  to 
“an  editor  who  cherished  and 
A  ^  encouraged  unusual  talent, 

^  Bill  Mcllwain;  to  a  managing 
editor  who  is  incorruptible  by 
fear  or  favor,  A1  Martens;  to  a 
line  editor  who  believes  in  his 
troops.  Art  Perfall;  and  to 

Tony  Insolia  and  the  entire 
staff  committed  to  the  highest 
standards  of  journalism.” 

Tom  Darcy  Mcllwain  took  a  year’s  leave 


s'',  OV.  ■ 


Childs  Huxtable 
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Pulitzer  prizes 

(coutiiNicd  f  101)1  i>n<je  \'l) 

Minor  Company  of  Los  An- 
fjeles.  The  Los  Aonelen  Tioii’n- 
Mirror  has  won  sevei’al  Pulitzer 
Prizes  over  the  years. 

Moyers  was  a  special  assist¬ 
ant  and  press  secretary  for 
President  Lyndon  R.  .Johnson 
when  he  accepted  Harry  F. 
(lufjKenheim’s  offer  of  the  job 
as  publisher  about  three  years 
ago. 

.Second  pri/.e  f<*r  carlornis 


CAMPUS  GUNS — This  picture,  taken  by  Steve  Starr  of  the  AP  at 
Cornell  University  last  year,  won  the  Pulitier  Prize  for  spot  news 
photography  (See  story  on  page  65). 


sity  of  Iowa  and  working  for 
the  \VaHl)i7)f/ton  (Iowa)  Eve- 
i)iti(/  Joortml  as  writer-photog- 
rajjher,  Kinney  also  worked  for 
the  I>iih)i(j))e  (Iowa)  Telef/rapli 
Herald  and  the  Miami  Herald. 
He  joined  the  Palm  Beach  Post 
as  a  photographer  in  19<)9. 

Marquis  \V.  Childs,  winner 
of  the  first  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
distinguished  commentarj’,  is  a 
member  of  the  Washington 
press  corps  and  contributing 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
IHspatcl).  Childs  won  his  prize 
for  Washington  commentary. 
He  has  covered  Washington 
and  the  nation  for  40  years. 

Childs,  author  of  a  number  of 
books,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  School 
of  Journalism  and  joined  the 
Post-Dispatch  in  1926,  remain- 


the  Navy,  following  three  years 
at  the  School  of  Visual  Arts  in 
New  York  and  then  worked 
briefly  at  Newsday  in  1957  be- 


A  second  1970  prize  went  to 
Newsday  for  editorial  cartoons 
by  Thomas  F.  Darcy.  The  paper 
submitted  10  e.xamples,  six  of 

them  dealing  with  the  Vietnam  of  testing  new  drugs  on  them  words  (L&P,  January  :U). 
war  and  black  ghetto  problems,  for  several  pharmaceutical  He  went  to  New  Hampshire  ing  from  then  on  except  for  10 
Brooklvn-born  Darcy  served  in  firms.  in  1968  as  press  secretary  for  years  with  United  Feature  Syn- 

The  editor-publisher  was  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  dur-  dicate. 
graduated  from  Howard  College  ing  the  primary  campaign  The  first  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
in  Birmingham  and  earned  an  there  and  quit  shortly  after-  distinguished  criticism  was 
M.A.  in  Journalism  from  Syra-  ward  because  the  “campaign  awarded  to  Ada  Louise  Hux- 
fore  joining  the  Phoenix  Gaz-  ruse  University.  A  Marine  was  driving  me  crazy.”  He  table,  architecture  critic  of  the 
ette,  and  subsequently  the  Horn-  Corps  veteran  of  World  War  II,  said  his  first  tip  on  the  My  Lai  \ew  York  Times  since  1963. 
ton  ’  Post  and  the  Philadelphia  ho  l)egan  working  as  a  printer  case  came  from  a  Pentagon  in-  The  Pulitzer  committee  ob- 
Pmlletin  before  returning  to  after  discharge  from  seiwice  formant  and  he  began  tracking  ser\’ed  that  “Mrs.  Huxtable  has 
Newsday  in  1968.  ^nd  worked  on  the  business  down  members  of  the  U.S.  not  feared  to  attack  the 

The  prize  for  general  local  side  of  several  papers,  includ-  Army  unit  involved.  He  had  ft-  mighty  political  and  cultural 
reporting  went  to  Thomas  ing  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo-  nancial  help,  about  $2,000,  from  institutions  in  the  land  when 
Fitzpatrick  for  “A  Wild  and  liirmingham  Seivs  the  Stern  Fund  for  Investiga-  she  felt  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

Night’s  Ride  with  SDS”  in  the  until  1963,  when  he  assumed  tive  Reporting.  The  Dispatch  She  was  not  kind  to  the  new 
Chicago  Sun-Times  on  October  his  present  post.  Xews  Service,  which  he  had  set  Metropolitan  Opera  Building 

9  1969.  The  story  was  written  The  inyestigation  of  Judge  up,  offered  the  stories  to  news  when  it  was  completed  as  a  part 

against  a  45-minute  deadline.  Haynsworth’s  qualifications  to  media.  of  Lincoln  Center.  When  Goy- 

Fitzpatrick  stayed  “with  the  he  a  member  of  the  United  The  editorial  writing  prize  ernor  Rockefeller  proposed  con- 

rock-throwing  Weatherman  fac-  States  Supreme  Court,  after  went  to  Philip  L.  Geyelin,  ed-  struction  of  a  State  Office  Build- 
tion  of  the  Students  for  a  Dem-  his  newspaper  had  come  out  ed-  itor  of  the  editorial  page  of  ing  in  Harlem  and  presented 
ocratic  Society  from  late  eye-  itorially  in  support  of  the  candi-  the  Washington  P))st  since  his  plans  for  it,  she  called  it 
ning,  when  they  broke  loose  at  ducy,  brought  the  1970  prize  1967.  Geyelin  previously  had  ‘Rockefeller’s  Vietnam’.” 
a  fire-lit  rally  in  Lincoln  Park,  national  I’eporting  to  Wil-  been  for  20  years  on  the  staff  Mrs.  Huxtable,  a  graduate  of 

until  the  end  of  their  reckless  hum  .1.  Eaton  of  the  Chicago  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  as  Hunter  College,  New'  York,  was 
battle  with  the  police  when  they  Thiilg  News.  The  disclosures  led  White  House  correspondent,  po-  assistant  curator  at  the  Museum 
tried  to  smash  up  dowmtowTi  to  Senate  rejection  of  President  litical  reporter,  and  European  of  Modern  Art  until  she  went 
Chicago,”  the  Pulitzer  Adyisoi’y  Nixon’s  nomination  of  Hayns-  and  Vietnam  correspondent.  He  under  a  Fulbright  Scholarship 
Board  recommendation  stated.  worth  to  the  highest  court.  is  the  author  of  “Lyndon  B.  to  study  Italian  architecture. 


Fitzpatrick  w'as  a  para-  Eaton,  after  two  years  in 
trooper  during  World  War  II  Army  seryice  in  Germany, 
and  later  was  graduated  from  joined  the  United  Press  Inter- 
Washington  Uniyersity,  St.  national  Washington  bureau  in 


Johnson  and  the  World”.  Geye-  Returning  home,  she  began 
lin  graduated  from  Yale  and  work  as  an  urban  critic  and  was 
served  in  the  Marine  Corps.  a  free-lance  contributor  to  the 
The  prize  for  spot  news  pho-  Times  before  joining  the  staff. 


Louis.  "He  'has  worked  for  the  1955.  His  first  newspaper  job  tography  went  to  2.5-year-old  Competing  for  the  $1,000 

Toledo  Blade,  the  Chicago  Trib-  had  been  jiart-time  with  the  Steve  Starr,  a  graduate  of  San  prizes  in  each  of  the  categories 

nne  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Evanston  (Ill.)  Review.  In  State  College  in  Califor-  except  the  one  for  public  serv- 

and  other  papers.  Since  Febru-  1962,  he  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  nia,  w-here  he  earned  part  of  ice  were  700  exhibits,  the  high¬ 
ary,  1969,  he  has  bt'en  on  gen-  at  Haiward  University  and  in  "nnking  in  camera  est  total  in  a  decade.  In  public 

eral  assignment  wdth  the  Sun-  1966  he  joined  the  Washington  shops.  Stall  joined  the  AP  ser\ice  there  w’ere  76;  local 

Times.  bureau  of  the  Daily  News,  P^^oto  staff  in  May,  1967.  He  general  reporting,  69;  local 

Hnvnld  Fiio-ene  Martin  edi-  specializing  in  economics  and  assigned  a  year  later  to  special  or  investigative  report- 

toi  rn^pulSer  of  thrUonl  labor  issues.  the  Albany,  N.Y.  bureau.  It  ing,  131 ;  national,  67;  interna- 

toi  amt  publisner  oi  tne  .uoni  ....  „  ,  was  from  Albanv  that  he  went  tional,  .33;  editorial,  60-  car- 

gomerti  (Ala.)  Advertiser  and  A  full  report  of  the  alleged  .  ^  n  tt  •  ‘  .  i  ♦  •  o.i  tai 

,  ..  j  f  •  i-  •  Av  to  Cornell  University  to  take  tooning,  82;  pictures  99’  criti- 

Alabama  Journal,  won  the  mass  murder  of  civilians  in  My  ,,  i  i o.?,  tiui 

prize  for  special  local  reporting  Lai  won  the  Pulitzer  in  Inter-  “I"'  83- 

by  exposing  and  bringing  to  a  national  Reporting  for  Seymour  t  -  i  -  >  Many  exhibits  containeil  up 

halt  the  commei-cial  use  of  Ala-  M.  Hersh,  who  was  tei-med  '  *'  ’  t®  20  items,  the  limit.  Thu.s  the 

bama  prisoners  for  drug  experi-  “anything  but  a  conventional  Feature  iihotograjihy’s  top  juries  that  screened  them  re¬ 

mentation.  The  progi-am  also  reporter.”  The  33-year-old  honor  went  to  Dallas  Kinney  of  viewed : 

merchandised  blood  plasma  Hersh,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni-  ^he  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Postjov  1,,500  articles  in  public  serv- 
taken  from  prisoners  until  a  versity  of  Chicago,  was  a  "hat  the  judges  called  a  ‘  su-  ice,  700  in  local  general  rejiort- 
hepatitis  outbreak  resulted  in  Pentagon  reporter  for  the  As-  P^nb  portfolio  of  black  migrant  ing,  l,;i0O  in  local  investigative 
three  deaths.  Martin’s  articles,  sociated  Press  beginning  in  "’oikers^  in  ^n*m  Beach  reporting,  670  in  national  re¬ 
begun  in  January  1969,  revealed  1966.  The  following  year  he  County.  It  was  titled  by  the  porting,  300  in  international  re- 
that  a  private  firm  had  complete  quit  the  AP  after  one  of  his  l^otographer  ‘Migration  to  porting,  600  editorials,  820  car- 
and  unlimited  access  to  Ala-  pieces  on  biological  warfare  Misery  .  toons,  1,000  pictures,  800  arti- 

bama  prisoners  for  the  purpose  was  cut  from  10,000  to  1,700  After  attending  the  Univer-  cles  of  criticism  or  commentary'. 
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Ex-student 
Kent  State 

GREG  SBARAGLIA,  a  former 
student  at  Kent  State  University 
in  Ohio,  returned  to  the  campus 
May  4  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Canton  Repository  and  wit¬ 
nessed  the  demonstration  that 
was  fatal  to  two  young  men  and 
two  young  women.  Herewith 
is  part  of  his  eyewitness  report 
in  the  Repository  of  May  5: 

^  Hf. 

Kknt,  Ohio 

A  young  anti-war  demonstra¬ 
tor,  struck  in  the  head  by  a 
bullet,  died  near  my  feet,  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon. 

I  did  not  know  his  name,  but 
it  really  doesn’t  matter.  His 
cause  was  one  which  involved 
the  masses  and  negated  indi¬ 
viduality.  Three  other  demon¬ 
strators  were  killed — two  of 
them  coeds — and  at  least  nine 
othei’s  wounded  when  they  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  bottle  and  brick 
throwing  melee  with  Ohio 
guardsmen  l)ehind  Taylor  Hall 
on  the  Kent  State  University 
campus. 

I  heard  the  gunfire  while  in¬ 
side  the  building.  Wiping  tear 
gas  from  my  eyes,  what  I 
thought  at  first  to  be  harmless 


Summer  staffer 
made  pix  seen 
around  world 

John  Filo,  a  senior  photo¬ 
journalism  student  at  Kent 
State  University,  closed  the 
photo  lab  in  Taylor  Hall  “to  get 
some  lunch”  Monday  noon.  May 
4 — taking  his  camera  with  him 
as  usual. 

Hours  later  his  pictures  of  the 
fatal  confrontation  between 
students  and  National  Guards¬ 
men  were  on  front  pages  of 
newspapers  throughout  the 
world. 

Filo  is  head  lab  assistant  at 
Kent  and  a  summer  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Tarentum 
Valley  (Pa.)  Daily  Xews  & 
Dispatch,  which  released  eight 
pictui'es  to  the  Associated  Press 
between  6  and  9  p.m.  before 
they  could  be  published  in  the 
pai)er. 

In  his  eyewitness  account 
written  for  the  Valley  Daily 
News  upon  arrivel  in  Tarentum 
from  Kent,  Filo  relates  that  he 
couldn’t  telephone  the  news¬ 
paper  that  he  had  pictures  or 
let  his  family  know  he  was  safe 
l)ecause  telephone  lines  were 
closed. 


reports 

tragedy 

firecrackers  turned  out  to  be 
deadly  rifle  volleys. 

A  National  Guard  spokesman 
said  a  sniper  had  fired  upon 
guardsmen  from  nearby  Johnson 
Hall. 

“Our  troops  were  ordered  to 
use  utmost  restraint,”  the 
spokesman  said.  “They  were  ad¬ 
vised  to  tolerate  anything  short 
of  physical  abuse.” 

Didn't  sec  sniper 

I  did  not  see  a  sniper  on  a 
nearby  rooftop  but  National 
Guard  officers  claimed  the  shoot¬ 
ing  was  precipitated  by  a 
sniper’s  shot. 

The  demonstrators  protesting 
President  Nixon’s  sending  U.S. 
troops  into  Cambodia  were 
driven  behind  Taylor  Hall  by 
guardsmen  who  used  tear  gas 
to  disperse  about  1,000  persons 
from  the  university  commons. 

Gathering  shortly  after  noon 
as  they  said  they  w'ould,  the 
demonstrators  renewed  their  de¬ 
mand  for  abolishment  of  the  Re¬ 
serve  Officer  Training  Corps 
(ROTC)  on  campus  and  then 
asked  for  a  student  strike 
against  the  university. 


The  most  widely  used  picture 
was  the  one  showing  a  kneeling 
coed,  arms  spread,  screaming 
by  the  body  of  a  dead  classmate. 

Filo  said  that  after  closing 
the  lab,  he  was  on  the  commons 
with  the  crowd.  “I  was  curious 
alwut  the  situation  ...  I  w'ent 
with  my  camera  to  get  some  pic¬ 
tures — just  for  myself.  I  had  no 
idea  what  would  come  out  of  all 
this  .  .  . 

“I  usually  carry  60  frames, 
but  yesterday  I  had  a  feeling 
something  was  going  to  happen 
and  I  didn’t  want  to  be  caught 
short.  I  took  more  than  150 
shots  using  a  Nikkormat  camera, 
and  a  41  to  86  millimeter 
Nikkor  had  been  loaned  to  me  by 
another  student.” 

Filo  related  he  moved  to  the 
edge  of  the  commons  because  of 
the  tear  gas,  and  the  guardsmen 
passed  him.  Filo  said  he  shouted 
“Don’t  run,  they’re  shooting 
blanks,”  when  the  firing  started. 
Then  as  he  looked  through  a 
viewfinder,  he  saw  metal  frag¬ 
ments  exploding  on  sculpture  in 
front  of  Taylor  Hall.  He  was  so 
stunned  he  dropped  the  camera. 
“During  the  firing,  a  bullet 
whizzed  over  my  head,  but  I 
wasn’t  scared — I  just  didn’t 
realize  what  was  going  on.” 


Three  guardsmen  and  a  KSU 
campus  policeman  drove  to  with¬ 
in  about  30  yards  of  the  dem¬ 
onstrators  Monday  and  read  the 
Ohio  Riot  Act.  The  demonstra¬ 
tors  were  asked  to  disperse 
peacefully  or  be  dispersed. 

Soon  after  the  demonstrators 
failed  to  disperse,  five  tear  gas 
cannisters  were  fired  into  the 
crowd.  A  gust  of  wind  blew  the 
gas  toward  me  and  I  was  forced, 
like  most  demonstrators  and 
curious  students,  to  seek  the 
safety  of  a  campus  building. 
It  was  while  inside  I  realized  I 
w'as  witnessing  one  of  the  blood¬ 
iest  campus  protests  in  the 
United  States. 

My  first  impression  was  one 
of  disbelief.  I  saw  one  student 
sprawled  across  a  sidewalk  lead¬ 
ing  into  the  campus  building, 
yet  for  some  strange  reason  I 
felt  I  was  involved  in  a  hoax. 

Campus  radicals,  I  suppo.sed, 
had  used  animal’s  blood  to  give 
the  impression  of  injury.  Surely, 
I  thought,  this  is  just  a  move 
to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  other 
students. 

I  was  shocked  out  of  that 
fantasy,  however,  by  the  sight  of 
the  dying  demonstrator.  He  lay 
in  a  pool  of  his  own  blood. 

There  was  mass  confusion  as 
faculty  members,  acting  as 
peace  marshalls,  sought  medical 
help  and  ambulances  for  the  in¬ 
jured  students. 

At  the  sight  of  their  fallen 
comrades,  demonstrators  ex¬ 
pressed  disgust  and  anger  and 
threatened  revenge  against  Na¬ 
tional  Guardsmen  who  had  “in¬ 
vaded”  their  campus. 

No  arrests  were  made  but 
campus  officials  and  National 
Guard  officers  ordered  all  KSU 
students  into  campus  buildings 
and  cancelled  classes  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  day. 


FCC  rule  curtails 

Washington 

Rejecting  protests  of  its 
chairman,  the  Federal  Commun¬ 
ications  Commission  this  week 
promulgated  a  rule  that  will  re¬ 
strict  the  amount  of  network- 
owned  and  produced  programs 
that  television  stations  in  the  50 
largest  markets  may  show  on 
prime  time. 

The  chairman.  Dean  Burch, 
expressed  his  view  that  the  rule, 
effective  September  1,  1971,  wdll 
reduce  the  income  of  the  net¬ 
works  and  result  in  inferior 
service.  The  commission  major¬ 
ity  decided  to  give  independent 
producers  of  television  program¬ 
ming  a  bigger  slice  of  the  7-11 
p.m.  audience. 

News  programs,  special  fea¬ 
tures  and  political  talks  will  be 
excluded  from  the  rule,  but  an 
FCC  spokesman  said  it  might 
curtail  plans  to  expand  news¬ 
casts  to  a  full  hour. 


Miss  November 
readies  slick 
weekly  for  May 

Telephone  the  offices  of  Dn- 
pressions,  the  forthcoming  New 
York  City  weekly  newspaper, 
and  ask  for  Executive  Editor 
Daren  Alyn  November  and  a 
female  voice  answers.  It  is  the 
voice  of  the  editor;  her  name  is 
Miss  November,  and  if  you  ask 
her  age  she’ll  tell  you — 23. 

In  what  may  be  good  news  to 
the  over-30  crowd.  Miss  Novem¬ 
ber  says  that  Impressions  is 
“focused  to  the  middle  30’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  his  wife,  with  a 
good  fall-out  into  the  4()’s  (the 
old  World  Journal  Tribune 
group).”  And,  she  adds,  “We 
feel  we’ll  get  the  20’s  because 
of  the  theater  and  entertain¬ 
ment  features.” 

Set  to  debut  Wednesday,  May 
27,  with  an  initial  press  run  of 
150,000  copies.  Impressions  will 
be  a  64-page  tabloid  on  coated 
stock  with  color  on  24  pages. 

It  will  be  17  inches  in  depth, 
untrimmed,  unstitched,  and 
“news  stands  can’t  put  it  on 
the  magazine  rack,”  declares  the 
editor.  “Tr>’  to  explain  to  a 
printer  when  he  sees  coated 
stock  that  this  is  a  newspaper, 
not  a  magazine,”  she  sighs. 

Advertising  content  will  be 
held  to  20%.  The  paper  will  be 
priced  at  35^. 

The  weekly  will  use  Copley 
News  Service  and  have  a  staff 
of  approximately  40  people.  Al¬ 
lan  Morrell,  35,  is  the  publisher 
for  Impressions  Newspaper 
Corporation.  A  figure  of  $250,- 
000  for  the  radio-tv-print  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  has  been  given. 

Morrell  and  Daren  November 
have  been  handling  publicity  in 
the  youth  and  financial  market 
for  four  years  and  have  an¬ 
nounced  their  promotional  activ¬ 
ities  will  be  formalized  under 
the  name  “Trans  Parent  Corpo¬ 
ration”. 

• 

Day  and  Donovan 
on  Pulitzer  Board 

Elected  to  four-year  terms  as 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board 
on  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  are  Price 
Day,  editor  in  chief  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  and  Robert  J.  Don¬ 
ovan,  Washington  bureau  chief 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

They  replace  Erwin  D.  Can- 
ham,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and 
Kenneth  MacDonald,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune,  who  have 
completed  their  statutory  limit 
of  three  terms  of  four  years 
each. 
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Ad-ventures 

Hy  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen  Inc.  bolstered  geographic  con¬ 
centration  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky  and  New 
York  with  the  a<ldition  of  about  30  newspapers  in  these  areas. 
The  contracts  were  acquired  by  MSC  on  May  1  from  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Representatives.  In  addition,  James  H.  Morrow,  president 
of  INR,  was  retained  by  MSC  as  a  consultant  while  he  continues 
to  opei-ate  INR.  The  addition  of  30  papers  to  MSC’s  Newspaper 
Network  raised  the  question  of  how  many  papers  does  this  firm 
represent.  Owen  E.  Landon,  president,  was  hard  pressed  for  an 
answer.  “I  would  have  to  .say  about  250,”  was  his  guesstimate. 

.  .  .  Branham-Moloney  Co.  Inc.  is  one  of  the  18  clients  celebrating 
anniver.saries  with  BBDO  this  year. 

^  ♦ 

Local  Sales:  A.  C.  Griffin,  ad  director,  Halifax  Herald  Ltd.,  was 
up  to  his  old  tricks  again  of  exploiting  public  issues  to  increase 
linage  and  sales  of  bananas.  This  time  the  banana  slip-in  was 
the  controversial  film,  “I  Am  Curious-Yellow,”  which  has  been 
l)anne<l  in  Nova  Scotia.  Sobey’s  grocery  was  sold  on  running  a 
full-color,  6  column  x  12  inch  ad  in  the  Chronicle-Herald  featur¬ 
ing  a  Chiciuita  banana  next  to  a  headline,  “Here’s  One  Kind  of 
CURIOUS  YELLOW  that  is  not  banned  (and  is  most  acceptable) 
in  Nova  Scotia.”  During  the  last  national  election  campaign  in 
Canada,  one  of  the  candidates  slipped  on  a  banana  peel  and 
gained  wide  publicity.  A1  seized  the  opportunity  and  turned  it 
into  a  linage  bonanza.  .  .  .  Classified  ad  department  of  the  Hack- 
enHuek  (N.  J.)  Record  takes  ciedit  for  a  three-page  trailer  section 
that  carried  4,300  lines  of  “new”  business,  1,400  lines  at  classified 
display  rates.  Earle  H.  DuBois,  CAM,  said  he  is  planning  an 
enlarged  section  for  next  year.  ...  To  commemorate  the  second 
anniversarj’  of  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr., 
the  Eattfon  (Pa.)  Express  published  a  4  column  x  15%  inch  ad 
co-sponsored  hy  18  black-owned  and  operated  firms  in  the  area. 
The  idea  for  the  ad  came  from  the  president  of  the  local  NAACP. 

Creating  good  will  and  revenue 

“We  at  the  Express  believe  that  his  endeavor  might  have  been 
the  only  one  of  its  type  in  the  country,”  says  Frank  Kleinle.  It 
could  be  an  annual  event  for  newspapers,  to  create  good  will 
among  the  black  community — “and  to  offer  a  new  source  of 
revenue.” 

*  *  * 

Magazine  rate  cutting,  a  prevalent  malpractice,  seems  minor 
compared  to  the  tactics  used  by  television  and  radio  time  sales¬ 
men.  Members  of  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  attend¬ 
ing  a  workshop  this  week,  learned  from  Sam  Wyman,  president 
of  Timebuying  Services  Inc.,  that  station  salesmen  resort  to  the 
old  “bait  and  switch”  ploy  of  offering  available  spot  packages, 
containing  one  outstanding  time  spot,  to  entice  the  agency  buyer 
to  bite.  Wyman  said  it  is  not  unusual  for  station  salesmen  to 
sell  the  same  spot  two  or  three  times  to  various  agencies.  The 
spots  are  sold  now  and  make-goods  are  negotiated  later.  But, 
Wyman  said,  agencies  buying  thousands  of  spots  per  week  are 
unable  to  check  thoroughly  all  of  the  invoices.  As  a  result,  he 
said,  advertisers  may  never  know  that  the  spot  scheduled  was 
not  delivered  as  expected. 

*  *  ♦ 

Trends:  Last  year,  the  nation’s  15  largest  variety-general 
merchandise  chains  added  27.6  million  feet  of  store  footage — a 
record.  Clmin  Store  Age  said  chains  like  Woolworth,  Kresge, 
Sears,  Penney  and  ^lontgomery  Ward  rolled  433  units  into  45 
of  50  states.  More  footage  was  built  in  Ohio  than  any  other  state 
(28  new  stores  for  2.5  million  ft.).  California  was  second,  Florida, 
North  Carolina  and  Alabama,  says  the  trade  magazine,  rate  as 
high-priority  targets.  .  .  .  Doremus  &  Co.,  analyzing  financial 
advertising  in  1969,  identified  the  biggest  gainers  as  “tombstones” 
— ads  announcing  new  securities  offering — and  financing  notices. 
Retail  brokerage  ads  were  probably  the  hardest  hit  segment  of 
the  category — a  trend  likely  to  continue,  the  agency  reports.  Ads 
for  savings  banks  will  continue  at  a  rapid  pace,  but  because  of 
the  “tight  money”  situation,  Doremus  feels  the  volume  of  tender 
offer  activity  may  fall  off.  .  .  .  The  number  of  newspapers  offer¬ 
ing  ROP  color  ads  increased  again  in  1970,  according  to  the 


Bureau  of  Advertising’s  analysis  of  data  in  E  &  P’s  recent  Color 
Issue  and  other  sources.  The  largest  propoi-tionate  gain  was  made 
for  full  color  ROP  which  is  available  in  1,043  papers  as  compared 
to  919  papers  a  year  prior. 

♦  *  * 

Ad  Campaigns:  Coca-Cola  bottlers  have  received  newspaper 
ads  for  promoting  the  returnable  Iwttle  as  the  logical  answer  to 
some  of  the  solid  waste  problem.  .  .  .  Cargill,  Wilson  and  Acree 
Inc.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  has  been  appointed  agency  for  Land  of  Oz, 
a  park  atop  Beech  Mountain  near  Banner  Elk,  N.  C.  .  .  .  Benton 
&  Bowles  is  using  everything  but  newspapers  to  introduce  Chills 
&  Thrills,  a  carbonated,  freezable  soda-concentrate  by  the  Kool- 
Aid  division  of  General  Foods,  in  Houston,  Phoenix,  Denver  and 
Buffalo  markets.  .  .  .  Mumbo,  a  new  barbecue  sauce  from  Argia 
B’s  Food  Products,  Chicago,  is  being  introduced  in  spot  editions 
of  Life.  The  company  is  a  product  of  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson’s 
Operation  Bread  Basket  in  Chicago.  Leslie- Roberts  is  the  agency. 

.  .  .  “Peel  me  a  salad”  is  the  theme  of  newspaper  campaign 
ci’eated  by  BBDO  for  Chiquita  Salads,  a  new  product  line,  intro¬ 
duced  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento.  .  .  .  Elgin 
Watch  campaign  will  appear  in  Sunday  supplements  in  76  cities 
in  50  markets  starting  May  24.  The  campaign  is  based  on  im¬ 
portant  people  in  history.  The  first  ad  features  the  famed 
Mexican  bandit  Emiliano  Zapata  who  tacked  up  the  notice  in  a 
western  railroad  station:  “Any  engineer  or  conductor  found  not 
carrying  an  Elgin  watch  will  be  killed  for  concealing  valuables.” 
*  ♦  * 

Television  cutback.  At  RCA’s  annual  stockholders’  meeting, 
Rol)ert  W.  Sarnoff,  chairman,  said  lower  corporate  earnings  were 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  advertisers  have  been  cautious  about 
making  major  broadcasting  commitments  l)ecause  of  the  un¬ 
certainty  about  the  profit  outlook.  In  response  to  a  stockholder’s 
concern  about  the  loss  of  cigarette  revenues  next  year,  Sarnoff 
said  there  was  a  “need  to  replace  this  business  and  that  quite 
frankly  it  had  become  more  difficult  than  anticipated.” 


McDonald  seeks  damages 
from  Chattanooga  Times 

Chattanooga  the  Post  while  keeping  its  ad- 
The  News-Free  Press  Com-  vertising  rates  and  subscription 
pany,  of  which  Roy  McDonald  is  prices  “unreasonably  low.” 
chairman,  filed  a  suit  in  Federal  Other  acts,  similar  to  those  al- 
Court  here  this  week  seeking  leged  in  the  government’s  com- 
10.5  million  from  Times  Print-  plaint  and  denied  by  Mrs.  Gold¬ 
ing  Company  for  alleged  losses  en,  are  enumerated  in  the  civil 
due  to  antitrust  law  violations,  suit. 

Times  Printing  Company  pub-  From  1942  until  1966  the 

lishes  the  Chattanooga  Times,  News-Free  Press  and  the  Times 
morning  and  Sunday.  In  Febru-  operated  under  a  joint  agency 
ary  it  signed  a  consent  decree,  agreement  that  was  profitable 
ending  a  government  antitrust  to  both  companies.  McDonald 
action,  resulting  in  the  closure  withdrew  from  the  pact  and  set 
of  the  Post,  an  evening  news-  up  his  own  printing  plant.  He 
paper  established  in  1966  to  claims  the  defendants  suffered  a 
compete  against  the  News-Free  loss  of  $7  million  with  the  Post, 
Press.  and  their  attempts  to  monopo- 

Other  defendants  named  in  lize  the  market  cost  him  $3.5 
the  civil  suit  are  Mrs.  Ruth  million.  Treble  damages  are 
Sulzberger-Golden,  publisher  of  sought  under  the  antitrust  laws, 
the  Times,  and  her  brother, 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  pub-  • 

lisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 

who  is  a  director  of  the  Times  J^ewsprint  down 
Printing  Co.  Total  U.S.  newsprint  con- 

Control  of  the  Chattanooga  sumption  was  818,286  tons  in 
Times  is  owned  by  the  trust  March,  a  decrease  of  3.4%  under 
created  by  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  March  1969,  the  American 
founder  of  that  newspaper  and  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
a  publisher  of  the  New  York  tion  reported.  Consumption  for 
Times  for  many  years.  Mrs.  the  first  quarter  showed  a  1.4% 
Golden  is  a  granddaughter.  decrease  under  the  same  period 
The  McDonald  suit  charges  last  year.  Only  a  small  percent- 
that  Mrs.  Golden  drew  on  re-  age  of  this  decrease  can  be  at- 
sources  of  the  Ochs  trust,  to  the  tributed  to  newspaper  strikes, 
extent  of  $6  million,  to  sustain  ANPA  noted. 
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Editors  in  San  Francisco 
to  examine  world’s  hangup 


San  Francisco 

Several  hundred  editors  of 
daily  newspajjers  in  the  United 
States  will  convene  here  May 
11-14  for  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  The  group 
has  7;12  members. 

This  is  the  year — usually  ev¬ 
ery  fourth  year — when  the  ed¬ 
itors  get  away  from  Washing¬ 
ton  for  their  discussions  but 
topics  close  to  the  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment  dominate  the  program. 
Such  matters  as  the  F'ar  East, 
ecology,  racial  unrest,  space  ex¬ 
ploration  and  freedom  of  the 
press  under  the  dictatorship  in 
Greece  have  been  assigned  pri¬ 
ority  for  the  sessions. 

One  period  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  has  been  set  aside  for 
purely  shop  talk,  a  panel  on 
“What  Can  You  Do  with  Your 
Sports  Pages?”  The  moderator 
will  be  Malcolm  Mallette,  a 
former  Big  League  baseball 
))itcher  who  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  .\merican  Press  Institute 
at  Columbia  University  after 
service  as  a  newspaper  special 
events  director. 

Convention  head(|ua  iters  is 
the  San  Francisco  Hilton  and 
there  will  be  several  rounds  of 
entertainment  features  for  the 
delegates  and  their  women 
folk. 

First  session  Tuesday 

President  Norman  E.  Isaacs, 
executive  editor  of  the  Conrier- 
JnHriKil  and  Louhrille  Tiniest, 
will  bring  the  convention  to 
order  Tuesday  morning  with 
his  official  rejiort.  He  has  been 
in  office  since  April,  1969,  and 
has  traveled  widely  and  made 
numerous  .speeches  in  liehalf  of 
ASNE. 

.41so  on  the  Tuesday  morning 
program  will  be  a  rejiort  by 
Dean  E.  McHenry,  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  California, 
Santa  Cruz,  on  the  state  of 
California  today;  then  a  talk 
by  Prof.  Edwin  O.  Reischauer, 
former  Amba.ssador  to  Japan, 
on  Asia. 

California  Gov.  Ronald  Rea¬ 
gan  is  scheduled  for  brief  re¬ 
marks  at  the  Tuesday  luncheon, 
to  be  followed  by  interrogation 
by  four  editors. 

The  editors  will  take  a  close 
look  at  environmental  pollution 
Wednesday  morning  with  two 
panel  discussions.  John  B. 
Oakes,  New  York  Times,  will 
moderate  the  first  one  in  which 


the  iiarticipants  will  be  David 
Brower,  foimer  secertary  of  the 
Sierra  Club,  Barry  Commoner, 
Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  and  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  Walter  .1.  Hickel.  “How 
Long  Can  We  Live  Here?”  is 
their  topic. 

Debate  on  auto  fumes 

The  second  panel  comes  down 
to  the  immediate  problem  of 
“the  automobile  exhaust”  pollu¬ 
tion,  with  the  likelihood  of  a 
debate  between  S.  Smith  Gris¬ 
wold,  former  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Air  Pollution  Control 
District,  and  Charles  M.  Hei- 
nen,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Chrysler  Corporation. 

U.S.  Senator  Abraham  Ribi- 
coff,  Connecticut  Democrat,  will 
submit  to  editors’  interrogation 
after  an  address  at  the  lun¬ 
cheon.  The  sports  panel  fills  the 
Wednesday  afternoon  schedule. 

On  Thursday  morning  there 
will  be  another  reverse  press 
conference,  moderated  by  Eu¬ 
gene  Patterson,  W’ashington 
Post.  Principals  will  include 
Clark  Mollenhoff,  the  former 
Cowles  Newspapers’  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  who  is  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon’s  special  trouble¬ 
shooter;  Ralph  Nader,  leader 
of  the  consumer  rights  move¬ 
ment;  and  Fred  Friendly,  tele¬ 
vision  news  executive  and  con¬ 
sultant. 

Mrs.  Helene  Vlachos,  former 
publisher  of  Kathunerini, 
Athens,  will  report  on  the  junta 
takeover  of  the  press  in  Greece. 


Roger  W.  Heyns,  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  will  be  the  Thurs¬ 
day  luncheon  sjieaker.  Neil 
Armstrong,  the  first  astronaut 
to  step  on  the  moon,  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  annual  dinner. 

Newbold  Noyes,  editor  of 
the  Wdsliitif/toii  Star,  is  in  line 
to  succeed  Norm  Isaacs  in  the 
presidency.  C.  A.  McKnight, 
Charlotte  Observer,  is  now  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident;  J.  Edward 
Murray,  Arizona  Repahlie,  is 
secretary;  and  Arthur  C.  Deck, 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  is  treasurer. 
• 

AP  fires  reporter 
involved  in  polities 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

Daniel  A.  Neary,  30-year-old 
newsman,  has  been  fired  from 
the  Montpelier  Bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press  after  being  the 
center  of  a  controversy  involv¬ 
ing  state  officials  and  charges 
of  news  bias. 

Neary,  who  had  worked  for 
the  .\P  for  four  and  a  half 
years  and  was  transferred  to 
Montpelier  from  Portland,  Me., 
was  Montpelier  AP  Bureau 
chief  when  the  bureau  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  slanted  reporting  in 
favor  of  a  prospective  guberna¬ 
torial  candidate.  He  was  de¬ 
moted  from  bureau  chief  in 
January. 

(The  International  Executive 
Board  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  voted  this  week  to 
support  the  Wire  Ser\’ice  Guild 
in  prosecuting  a  grievance  case 
in  Neai*>-’s  behalf.) 


Norman  E.  Isaacs 
President  of  ASNE 


Daily  repeats 
accuracy  check 

Burlington,  Vt. 

The  Barlinuton  Free  Press 
is  checking  the  accuracy,  fair¬ 
ness  and  objectivity  of  its  news 
stories  by  mailing  question¬ 
naires  to  persons  involved. 

The  Free  Press  first  con¬ 
ducted  an  accuracy  suiwey  in 
1961  after  editor  (Jordon  Mills 
picked  up  the  data  at  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute  seminar. 
One  of  the  earliest  such  check¬ 
ups  was  made  by  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  in  Rochester. 

A  clipping  of  news  articles 
is  attached  to  a  form  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  person  who  ap¬ 
pears  most  prominently  in  a 
story.  The  questions  asked  are 
these:  .Are  the  facts  of  the 
story  correct?  If  not,  please 
make  a  note  of  the  errors.  Are 
the  names  and  addresses  cor¬ 
rect?  If  not,  what  are  the  cor¬ 
rect  ones?  Is  the  headline  cor¬ 
rect?  If  not,  what  is  the  error? 
Did  you  find  errors  in  type? 
Which  type  of  news  or  features 
do  you  find  most  interesting  or 
helpful? 

.At  the  completion  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  the  results  are  tabulated 
and  distributed  to  the  news 
staff.  In  addition,  errors  which 
need  immediate  attention  are 
discussed  with  the  reporters  and 
editors  responsible  for  them. 

The  Free  Press  is  mailing 
about  a  dozen  letters  a  week. 
The  surveys  will  continue  for 
one  year. 

In  1961  the  Free  Press  mailed 
400  questionnaires  in  six 
months.  67%  of  the  (juestion- 
naires  were  returned.  75%  of 
the  articles  were  correct  in  all 
respects.  There  were  42  errors 
of  fact  in  the  268  news  stories 
returned.  There  were  .30  name 
errors;  nine  headline  errors; 
three  typographical  errors ; 
two  errors  in  addresses;  one 
grammatical  erroi*,  and  four 
incomplete  stories. 


SDX  presses  Gov.  Reagan 
to  probe  reporter’s  arrest 

CHIC.AGO 

The  national  board  of  directors  of  Kigma  Delta  Chi, 
Professional  Journalistic  Society,  has  protested  the  ar¬ 
rest  and  detention  of  Stewart  Slavin,  a  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  staff  member  who  was  covering  student  dis¬ 
turbances  in  Isla  Vista,  Calif. 

SDX  president  Frank  .Angelo,  managing  editor  of  the 
Detroit  F ree  Press,  asked  California  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
“to  order  a  thorough  investigation”  of  the  incident  in 
wliich  the  reporter,  Stewart  .Slavin.  was  held  for  20  hours 
by  Santa  Barbara  sheriff's  deputies  in  late  February. 

“Sigma  Delta  Chi  urges  that  a  complete  inquiry  be  made 
into  the  circumstances,  that  full  disclosure  of  the  findings 
be  made  and  that  remedial  action  be  taken  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  Isla  Vista  incident,”  .Angelo  .said  in  a 
letter  to  Reagan. 

At  the  time  of  the  incident  Gov.  Reagan  had  promised 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation.  Nothing  more  was 
heard  of  it. 
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Newhold  Noyes,  next  ASNE  president 

— of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
‘he  was  born  to  the  purple’ 

Bv  Luther  A.  Huston 


Washington 
If  there  is  such  a  thing  in 
American  journalism  as  being 
“lioi-n  to  the  purple”  that  cate¬ 
gorization  is  applicable  to  New- 
bold  Noyes,  the  incoming  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  Few  editors 
can  trace  their  ancestry  farther 
back  in  the  journalistic  history 
of  America. 

“Newby”,  as  everyone  calls 
him,  is  editor  of  the  Washington 
Star.  He  is  the  great  grandson 
of  Crosby  S.  Noyes  who  was 
a  Washington  reporter  in  1852, 
covered  many  Civil  War  stories, 
was  handed  the  manuscript  of 
Lincoln’s  Inaugural  Address  as 
the  President  finished  delivering 
it  (the  manuscript  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Noyes  fam¬ 
ily),  and  in  1857,  with  Samuel 
Kauffmann  and  George  Adams, 
bought  the  Star  for  $100,000. 

23  years  to  the  top 

Ever  since  then,  there  has 
been  a  Noyes  in  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Star  and  some  of  them 
have  teen  widely  known  in  na¬ 
tional  journalism.  Currently 
there  are  two  Noyes  in  the 
Star’s  editorial  rooms,  Newhold 
and  his  brother,  Crosby. 

Newby’s  grandfather,  Frank 
B.  Noyes,  was  president  of  the 
.Associated  Press  from  1900  to 
1938  and  president  of  the  Star 
from  1908  until  his  death  in 
1948.  His  father,  also  named 
Newbold,  son  of  Frank,  died  in 
1941.  He  was  an  associate  editor 
of  the  Star. 

.Any  assumption  that  Newby 
moved  into  the  seats  of  the 
mighty  because  of  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  journalistic  lineage, 
however,  would  be  unwarrant¬ 
ed.  He  worked  for  it  and  it  took 
him  23  years  after  graduation 
from  Yale  in  1940  to  attain  ed¬ 
itorship  of  the  Star. 

War  reporter 

The  fact  that  he  is  a  Noyes 
and  that  the  Star  has  been  a 
Noyes  paper  for  a  hundred 
years  probably  was  no  handicap 
as  he  moved  up  the  ladder  but 
he  had  to  climb  largely  by  his 
own  efforts  and  serve  a  non- 
abbreviated  apprenticeship. 

When  he  got  out  of  Yale,  a 
bad  knee  kept  him  out  of  mili¬ 


tary  service  but  he  went  to 
the  Middle  East  and  then  to 
Italy  as  a  volunteer  ambulance 
driver  for  the  American  Field 
Serv'ice.  W’hen  his  year  was  up 
in  that  Service,  he  asked  Ben 
McKelway,  then  editor  of  the 
Star,  for  a  trial  as  a  war  re¬ 
porter.  He  got  the  assignment 
and  the  day  he  was  accredited 
as  a  correspondent  the  Germans 
bombed  a  British  hospital  that 
Newby  had  just  left.  His  nurse 
was  killed.  One  of  his  first 
stories  was  about  that  nurse. 
It  ran  on  Page  1  of  the  Star 
and  was  picked  up  and  reprint¬ 
ed  by  newspapers  in  many  parts 
of  the  woild. 

In  the  United  States  after 
the  war,  Newby  covered  various 
important  stories,  including  the 
.Alger  Hiss  perjury  trial  in  New 
York,  and  an  assignment  to 
Russia  with  General  George  C. 
Marshall,  then  the  Secretary  of 
State.  His  first  assignment  in 
the  editorial  end  was  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  to  Editor  McKelway,  a 
former  president  of  .ASNE. 
Then  he  was  made  Sunday  ed¬ 
itor,  moved  on  to  executive  ed¬ 
itor,  in  1957  and  became  editoi' 
in  .April,  1963. 

McKelway  says  that  during 
the  years  he  was  moving  up 
toward  the  “ivory  tower”,  New¬ 
by  was  very  responsive  to  train¬ 
ing  and  worked  hard  at  any 
assignment  given  him. 

Always  ihe  reporter 

.Although  he  is  the  editor, 
Noyes  doesn’t  just  sit  in  the 
ivory  tower  and  edit,  although 
he  does  plenty  of  that,  too,  and 
is  rated  very  capable  with  the 
editorial  pencil.  He  has  not 
ceased,  and  does  not  want  to 
cease,  being  a  reporter.  So  he 
takes  off,  once  in  a  while  on 
jaunts  around  the  country’  or 
the  world.  He  was  in  Japan 
when  rioting  arose  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  visit  of  U.S.  Navy 
atomic  ships  to  Sasebo  and 
wrote  stories  about  it.  The  day 
he  landed  in  Korea,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  assassinate  Presi¬ 
dent  Park  and  he  covered  the 
story.  Just  after  he  left  Korea, 
the  Pueblo  was  seized  by  the 
Communists  and  he  was  close 
enough  to  that  historic  event 
to  report  it. 

“He  never  forgets,”  an  asso¬ 


ciate  said,  “that  he  is  a  re])oi’t- 
er.” 

For  many,  many  years,  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  Star  to  rely 
upon  the  .Associated  Press  for 
coverage  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  stories.  Although  he 
has  not  entirely  abandoned  that 
policy,  Noyes  has  supplement¬ 
ed  it  by  setting  up  a  Star  for¬ 
eign  ser\-ice  with  correspondents 
in  key  spots,  and  by  assigning 
staff  reporters  to  important  do¬ 
mestic  stories,  such  as  the  in¬ 
quest  into  the  death  of  .Mary 
Jo  Kopechne  and  the  trials  of 
the  Black  Panthers.  The  United 
Press  Intel-national  wire  serv¬ 
ice  has  been  added  and  recently 
the  Star  tiK)k  on  the  Chicago 
San  Times  news  service. 

.As  editor,  Noyes  dwsn’t 
write  a  great  many  editorials 
but  he  never  prints  an  editori¬ 
al  written  by  members  of  his 
staff  without  reading  it  careful¬ 
ly  and  editing  it.  He  believes  in 
delegating  responsibility  to  d(“- 
partment  heads  and  holding 


them  to  account,  although  he 
doesn’t  breathe  down  their 
necks. 

Good  luuMiiiaMcr 

.Although  his  forte  is  writing 
and  editing  he  is  an  enter¬ 
taining  speaker — ^a  good  toast¬ 
master.  He  is  a  memter  of  the 
Gridiron  Club,  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  .American 
Press  Institute,  and  a  memter 
of  the  board  of  the  Washington 
Journalism  Center.  He  does  not 
telong  to  non-journalistic  organ¬ 
izations. 

One  of  his  principal  interests 
is  the  .ASNE.  He  has  been  on 
its  Board  for  five  or  si.x  years. 
.As  its  president,  he  plans  no 
new  “activist”  programs  but 
foresees  a  solid  approach  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  free 
press-fair  trial.  He  believes  it 
is  the  obligation  of  the  press  to 
persuade  the  bar  that  it  will 
act  responsibly. 

Noyes  also  believes  strongly 
that  the  press  must  conduct  an 
educational  program  to  get 
judges,  lawyers  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials  to  understand 
clearly  what  freedoms  of  the 
press  the  Constitution  protects. 
With  logic,  not  emotion,  he  will 
support  in  every  feasible  way 
the  resistance  of  newsmen  and 
newspapers  to  subpoenas  or 
other  processes  designed  to  com¬ 
pel  disclosure  of  confidential  in¬ 
formation  or  sources. 
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Nixon  hails  hurricane 
preparedness  seminar 


governors  of  two  states  and  hve  ments,  did  most 
congressmen  played  personal  More  than  6,000 
roles  in  Hurricane  Foresight,  a  mailed  out  to  perse 
public  storm  preparedness  sem-  in  advance  for  r( 
inar  sponsored  by  the  New  Or-  In  addition,  deta 
leans  States-Item.  ranged  for  a  luncl 

President  Nixon  wrote  a  let-  States-Item 

ter  to  Ashton  Phelps,  publisher.  Public  officials  of 
praising  the  Newhouse  news-  ^.rea.  58/  persons 
paper  for  staging  the  two-day  luncheon.  City 
event,  which  he  said  “can  be  a  Wilds  of  the  ^  St 
great  life-saver  and  property  I’^cted  publication 
protector.”  ture  handed  out 

Several  thousand  persons  at- 
tended  the  open  sessions  in  the  «:  ■  i  ^  laison 
■n-  i  XT  r\  1  otncials  and  news 

Rivergate,  New  Orleans  conven-  ,  .  i  j  • 

- o—  ®  ’  •  1  ,  mnnn  uei  involved  in  t 

1962.  He  joined  tion  hall.  They  picked  up  10,000 

—  ;ee  and  copies  of  a  booklet,  “How'  to  Office  of  Li 

iger  in  Survive  a  Hurricane,”  and  of  paredness,  the 
es  and  u  preparedness  checklist,  both  agency  which  di 
came  a  provided  by  the  States-Item.  tural  disasters, 
itive  in  The  exhibit  occupied  33,000  arranging  Hurric: 
Central  square  feet  of  space.  Public  Juhu  Coleman,  d 
,ger  in  agencies,  relief  organizations  forniation,  and  E 
isfer  to  and  utilities  displayed  equip-  ^  consultant,  mad 
ment  ranging  from  rescue  heli-  New  Orleans 
idon  in  copters,  amphibious  trucks,  com-  planning  and  to  ti 
lerience  mand  posts,  communications  seminar.  George 
itive  at  vans  and  emergency  canteens  to  OEP  director,  fle 
aarters.  a  computer  which  answered  l^uns  in  a  Whitt 
he  was  questions  about  hurricanes.  1-®  1^®  1^1^®  keynot 
3  Wes-  Walter  G.  Cowan,  editor  of  Coleman  said  t 
led  UPI  the  States-Item,  said  Hurricane  gladly  work  wit 
Foresight  was  planned  as  a  re-  in  staging  prepar 
suit  of  Hurricane  Betsy,  which  in  areas  which 
ravaged  New  Orleans  in  1965,  earthquakes,  torn 
and  Hurricane  Camille,  which  er  natural  disasi 
hit  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast  Lt.  Gen.  David 
last  summer.  ana  adjutant  ge 

“We  felt  that  somebody  a  simulated  hurri 
needed  to  provide  a  forum  ercise  in  which 
where  officials  and  the  public  agencies  demonst 
Dealers  could  get  together  for  discus-  respond  to  a  stor 
sions  of  the  planning  which  sisted  by  Col.  Ft 
must  be  done  before  we  have  Louisiana  direct/ 
hurricane,”  he  ex-  fense,  and  Lt. 
One  of  our  aims  was  Dent  Jr.,  directoi 
to  alert  the  public  to  the  fact  sippi  Civil  Defer 
that  another  hurricane  season  Governors  Johi 


Thornton 


Johns 


UPI  moves  Dale  Johns 
to  headquarters  post 


partment.  He  will  report  to  Division  business  manager  in 
Frank  Tremaine,  vicepresident  Chicago  prior  to  his  transfer  to 
and  general  manager  of  that  de-  Boston. 

partment.  Page,  34,  went  to  London  in 

H.  Calvin  Thornton,  North-  1968  after  previous  experience 
eastern  Division  manager  in  as  a  general  sales  executive  at 
Boston,  will  move  to  Chicago  to  UPI’s  New  York  headquarters, 
be  Central  Division  manager.  A  native  of  Lincoln,  Ill.,  he  was 

Robert  E.  Page,  based  in  Lon-  graduated  from  Illinois  Wes- 
don  as  sales  manager  for  Eur-  leyan  University.  He  joined  UPI 
ope,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  in  Des  Moines  in  1960. 
will  return  to  the  U.S.  and  go  • 

to  Boston  as  Northeastern  Di-  Automobile  dealers 

vision  manager.  appoint  PR  director 

All  appointments  are  effective  *  * 

June  1.  Washington 

Johns,  .56,  has  been  Central  Jack  C.  Neal,  a  Washington 
Division  manager  in  Chicago  newsman,  has  been  named  di- 
since  1962.  Previously  he  was  rector  of  public  relations  for  the 
Northeastern  Division  manager  National  Automobile 
at  Boston  for  eight  years  and  A.ssociation.  He  succeeds  Gor- 
before  that  division  business  don  S.  Miller,  who  retired, 
manager  in  Chicago.  He  was  Neal  previously  was  director  another 
born  in  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa,  and  of  public  information  for  the  plained, 
was  graduated  from  the  Uni-  National  Recreation  and  Park 
versity  of  Nebraska.  He  joined  Association  and  before  that  was 
UPI  in  1941  in  Minneapolis  chief  of  press  relations  for  the  will  open  June  1.” 
after  previous  news  experience  American  Trucking  Association.  A  staff  of  citizen  volunteers 
on  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State 

Washington, 


Profitable 


year 

Vancouver,  B.C. 
Record  advertising  linage  and 
circulation  gave  Sun  Publishing 
Co.  a  $2.6  million  net  income 
for  1969,  an  increa.se  of  more 
than  $350,000  over  1968.  In  its 
annual  report  the  company 
shows  total  advertising  linage 
of  more  than  37  million,  7.4 
percent  higher  than  the  previous 
year.  A  record  circulation  of 
261,234  was  recorded  in  the 
week  ending  November  1.  The 
Sun  has  been  closed  since  Feb- 
ruarj’  15  due  to  a  labor  dispute. 
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AP  assifius  Miller 
to  post  ill  Brazil 

Appointment  of  Edgar  H. 
Miller  as  Associated  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
has  been  announced.  Now  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Dover,  Del.,  he 
will  succeed  Isaac  M.  Flores, 
who  is  returning  to  the  domestic 
service.  Miller  joined  the  .\P 
in  Knoxville,  Tenn.  in  1959. 

Miller  will  be  succeeded  at 
Dover  by  Richard  R.  Shafer,  29, 
who  joined  the  Baltimore  bureau 
of  the  AP  three  years  ago. 


Moon  Landrieu,  center,  mayor  of  New  Orleans,  discusses  his  talk 
at  Hurricane  Foresight  with  Walter  G.  Cowan,  right,  editor  of  the 
States-Item,  and  John  Wilds,  city  editor 
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1001  Aircraft  to  Yachts 


North  American 
Rockwell 

CORPORATE 

2300  E  Imperial  Hwy  El  Segundo  Calif  90245 

Remi  Nadeau . (213)  647-5961 

Chuck  Burlingame . (213)  647-5958 

Dave  Rees  (Financial  Info) . (213)  647-5963 

Frank  Cates . (213)  647-5440 

Jack  Heaney  In  New  York . (212)  758-5540 

Bill  Van  Dyke  In  Wash.  DC . (202)  296-6900 

Ext  316 


Auton 


America 


Commercial  Products 

COMMERCIAL - 

PRODUCTS  GROUP 

North  American  Rockwell  Bldg 
Pittsburgh  Penna  15222 

Doug  Larsen . (412)  565-5903 

Al  Dawson.... . (412)  565-5917 


Clifford 

Detroit 


North  American  Rockwell 


Connecticut  shore  area 
will  have  new  newspaper 


Groton,  Conn. 

The  Groton  News,  a  new 
daily  newspaper,  will  begin  pub¬ 
lication  in  this  town  within  30 
days,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  Groton  News,  Inc.,  a 
new  corporation. 

The  first  edition  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  May  29,  and  will  l)e  de¬ 
livered  to  the  more  than  10,000 
homes  in  the  shoreline  town. 

Groton,  with  a  population  of 
39,700,  does  not,  at  present, 
have  its  own  daily  newspaper. 

The  Groton  News  vill  have 
United  Press  International 
news  and  photo  service,  syndi¬ 
cated  features,  and  a  heavy  con¬ 


centration  of  coverage  of  the 
several  governmental  and  tax¬ 
ing  districts  that  make  up  the 
town  and  city  of  Groton. 

The  new'  local  paper  will  be 
published  weekday  afternoons, 
except  on  holidays. 

Groton  News  Inc.  is  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  Co.  of  Norwich.  The  Bulle¬ 
tin  Company  will  print  the  new 
publication  on  its  new  Cottrell 
845  offset  press.  The  editorial 
office  and  sales  staff  will  func¬ 
tion  in  the  new'  quarters  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  Gold  Star  High¬ 
way  at  the  intersection  of 
Routes  184  and  117. 


Officers  of  Gi'oton  News  Inc. 
are  Donald  L.  Oat,  president 
and  treasurer;  Harrison  C. 
Noyes  ,Ir.,  vicepresident  and  sec¬ 
retary;  and  Harrison  C.  Noyes 
Sr.  and  Clifford  C.  Oat,  direc¬ 
tors. 


Booth  net  8tea(ly 

Detroit 

Booth  Newspapers  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  dailies  in  several  Mich¬ 
igan  cities,  reported  per  share 
earnings  of  64  cents  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1970  equal  to  results 
in  1969.  Net  income  w'as  $1,279,- 
667  this  year,  $1,279,021  last 
year,  on  sales  of  $12,137,356 
this  year  and  $12,810,510  last 
year.  Gordon  Craig,  president, 
said  higher  production  costs  off¬ 
set  reduced  federal  taxes  and 
stabilized  profits. 


30  in  ad  group 
at  API  seminar 
for  two  weeks 

Advertising  executives  from 
new'spapers  in  17  states  and 
Puerto  Rico  w'ill  attend  a  tw'o- 
w’eek  Seminar  at  the  American 
Press  Institute  at  Columbia 
University,  beginning  Monday, 
May  11. 

The  30  members  are: 

Wayne  D.  Brj'ant,  Lwaht 
(Ohio)  Journal. 

William  J.  Cahill,  Napoleon 
(O.)  Northwest-Signal. 

Jack  R.  Curley,  Orange 
Coast  Daily  Pilot,  Costa  Mesa, 
Calif. 

Thomas  L.  Duffin  II,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Journal  and  Bul¬ 
letin. 

James  L.  Edlund,  Red  Wing 
(Minn.)  Republican  Eagle. 

William  H.  Fifield,  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express. 

Y.  Roger  Fontaine,  Lewiston 
(Me.)  Daily  Sun  and  Evening 
I  Journal. 

Harold  F.  Hollj'wood,  Wood- 
bridge  (N.J.)  News  Tribune. 

William  L.  Johnson,  Long¬ 
mont  (Colo.)  Daily  Times-Call. 

Frank  0.  King,  Gloucester 
(Mass.)  Daily  Times. 

Frank  W.  Krehl,  Freeport 
(Ill.)  Journal-Standard. 

Tony  D.  Manuel,  Rock  Hill 
(S.C.)  Evening  Herald. 

Sal  F.  Martorano,  Peekskill 
(N.Y.)  Evening  Star. 

William  A.  Mateer,  Kittan¬ 
ning  (Pa.)  Daily  Leader-Times. 

William  K.  McCarthy  Jr., 
Taunton  (Mas.s.)  Daily  Gazette. 

Jackson  V.  Moffatt,  Columbus 
(Ind.)  Republic. 

Paul  P.  O’Brien,  Metro-East 
Journal,  E.  St.  Louis,  Ill. 

Franklin  J.  Palm,  Camarillo 
(Calif.)  Daily  News. 

Jose  L.  Perez,  El  Mundn,  San 
Juan,  P.R. 

Everett  Petty,  Jackson 
(Tenn.)  Sun. 

Ned  Pia,  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Pre.ss  and  Daily  Enterprise. 

James  L.  Pickett,  Salina 
(Kans.)  Journal. 

Robert  H.  Saehloff,  Kingston 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Freeman. 

Donald  F.  Shipman  Troy 
(Ohio)  Daily  Neivs. 

Ted  W.  Small,  Paddock  Pub¬ 
lications,  Arlington  Heights, 
Ill. 

Lee  E.  Smits,  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press-Gazette. 

William  W.  Stubbs,  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune. 

Henry'  P.  Thompson,  Water- 
town  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times. 

William  M.  Vanscoy,  Win¬ 
chester  (Va.)  Evening  Star. 

Leo  A.  Weilmann,  Pomona 
(Calif.)  Progress-Bulletin. 


Now  there  was  a 
newspaper  strike! 


The  man  on  the  left  is  Heywood  Broun.  In  1933  he 
pulled  off  a  miracle  and  turned  America’s  most 
non-conformist  group  of  people  into  a  union.  And 
now,  Daniel  Lead's  book  "presents  the  sweeping 
story  [in]  a  valuable  and  relevant  study.” 

—Publishers'  Weekly 

‘Exceptionally  well  done  and  highly  recom¬ 
mended.”— L/brary  Journal 

A  UNION  OF 
INDIVIDUALS 

The  Formation  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  1933-1936 

Daniel  J.  Leab 


$10.00  at  bookstores 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

New  York,  New  York  1 0025 
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UPl  caught  the  others 
off  base-hy  5  days. 


We  reported  the  Seattle  switch  to 
Milwaukee  5  days  before  anyone 
else.  Did  your  paper  miss  out? 

UPl’s  sports  reporters  are  men  for  all  seasons— baseball, 
hockey,  basketball,  you  name  it.  They’re  experienced 
pros  who  know  what  it’s  all  about— whether  it  be  teams 
that  are  meeting  or  league  officials. 

UPl  sports  staffer  Milt  Richman  picked  up  the  sign  of 
the  Seattle  baseball  team’s  move  to  Milwaukee  by  learn¬ 
ing  that  Joe  Cronin,  American  League  President,  had  the 


9  votes  needed  to  effect  the  switch.  And  UPl  subscribers 
got  the  word  5  days  ahead  of  the  other  papers. 

Are  you  missing  out  on  the  stories  that  lead  the  news 
league  and  attract  fans  for  over  3,500  subscriber  papers? 
At  your  desk  at  your  convenience  let  us  show  you  what 
the  UPl  team  can  do  for  you.  The  man  to  contact  to  get 
the  ball  rolling?  Wayne  Sargent,  UPl’s  VP  for  sales. 


UPl  is  at  the  scene 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  (212)  MU  2-0400 


Mad  idea?- 
attuned  to 

By  Joseph  Lanciau 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Admitting  in  his  own  words 
that  it  was  “a  mad  idea,”  the 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  &  Timen  has  proposed 
the  publication  of  “a  national 
Sunday  magazine  with  a  local 
tieup.” 

Geoffrey  Vincent,  of  the 
Louisville  newspapers,  threw 
out  the  idea  to  editors  repre¬ 
senting  36  newspapers  across 
the  country  which  publish  their 
own  Sunday  magazines  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Locally 
Edited  Magazine  Group  here 
last  week. 

Vincent  based  his  approach 
on  the  fact  that  “every  week 
a  half  a  dozen  or  more  editors 
—not  necessarily  the  same  ones 
— get  in  touch  with  us  to  pick 
up  some  of  our  material — food 
pictures,  fashion  layouts,  na¬ 
tional  photo  essays.” 

“Now  then,”  he  continued, 
“since  this  goes  on  all  the  time, 
from  coast  to  coast,  I  say  to 
myself,  wouldn’t  it  he  possible 


buying 
Boston  • 


Then  you’ll  need 
WORCESTER 
Here’s  Why! 

Boston — ^Worcester 
is  one  market 
sharing  finance, 
transportation, 
warehousing  and 
distribution. 

But,  Boston  and 
Worcester  are 
separate  newspaper 
markets. 

Buy  accordingly. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZEHE 

Ojily  over  150  000  Sunday  over  105.00? 


Represented  by  Cresmer, 
Woodward.  O'Mara 
and  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


—chain  supplement 
local  interests 


to  produce  the  core  of  a  nation¬ 
al  Sunday  magazine  right  here? 

Fill  holes  in  cheese 

“Except  that  this  national 
magazine,  unlike  supplements 
such  as  Parade,  would  enable 
each  editor  to  do  his  own  thing. 

“We  would  provide  the  Swiss 
cheese,  and  each  editor  would 
fill  in  the  holes.” 

As  Vincent  described  it,  the 
proposition  would  be  that  such 
a  magazine  each  week  would 
provide  at  least  one  nationally 
oriented  magazine  piece,  one  or 
more  color  layouts  on  fashions 
or  whatever,  a  cover  (if  want¬ 
ed),  a  color  food  feature  and 
whatever  else  might  Ire  need¬ 
ed. 

The  local  client  could  add  his 
own  local  material  to  complete 
the  package,  and  print  it  under 
his  own  paper’s  name. 

Vincent  said  national  maga¬ 
zine  stories  could  be  written  in 
such  a  way  and  laid  out  in  the 
national  part  of  the  supple¬ 
ment  so  that  the  local  magazine 
could  then  add  or  insert  any 
local  details  to  make  the  story 
a  local  one. 

“Every  national  story  is  a 
local  story  to  someone,”  Vincent 
said. 

He  pointed  out  that  such  a 
production  would  be  a  vast  re¬ 
lief  to  those  newspapers  and 
editors  plagued  with  small  pro¬ 
duction  staffs,  the  lack  of  their 
own  color  laboratories,  and  a 
shortage  of  feature  writers  who 
can  be  pulled  off  regular  duty 
for  long-term  assignments.  It 
would  also  relieve  the  local 
staffs  of  a  good  part  of  the  ed¬ 
iting  and  production  burden. 

Dominant  part  of  paper 

Vincent’s  proposal  grew  out 
of  a  talk  he  delivered  to  the 
editors  on  the  likelihood  of 
the  not-so-farfetched  proposi¬ 
tion  that  the  time  may  come 
when  the  Sunday  magazines 
actually  dominate  their  parent 
newspaper. 

He  said  it  might  be  a  bit 
ridiculous  at  first  glance,  but 
a  glance  hack  over  the  Sunday 
magazines  of  even  10  years  ago, 
and  a  comparison  with  today’s 
product,  would  show  that  “the 
difference  lietween  Sunday  mag¬ 
azines  of  then  and  Sunday  mag¬ 
azines  of  today  is  far,  far  great¬ 
er  than  the  difference  between 
the  newspapers  of  then  and  the 
newspapers  of  today.” 

“While  the  newspapers  for 


the  most  part  have  stood  still, 
the  Sunday  magazines  have 
changed,  many  of  them  radical¬ 
ly,”  he  pointed  out.  “Therefore, 
if  one  assumes  that  the  maga¬ 
zine  momentum  and  improve¬ 
ment  will  continue — and  I  ex¬ 
pect  everyone  here  does — then 
it  becomes  conceivable  that  in 
another  10  years  the  Sunday 
magazine  could  indeed  dominate 
its  parent  newspaper,  not  only 
on  Sunday  but  simply  as  the 
reader’s  most  desirable  local 
publication  any  day  of  the 
week.” 

.4  diH-uiiM-nlury  in  ilir  hand 

What  magazines  can  create, 
Vincent  said,  is  a  television  doc¬ 
umentary  that  readers  can  hold 
in  their  hands. 

Vincent  said  that  when  the 
fight  over  saving  the  Red  River 
Gorge  in  Kentucky  from  a  dam 
construction  proposed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  the  Sierra 
Club  placed  on  the  desk  of  every 
member  of  Congiess  a  copy  of 
the  Courier- Journal  &  Times 
Sunday  Magazine  which  con¬ 
tained  a  textual  description  of 
the  gorge  along  with  a  dozen 
color  photographs  of  the  treas¬ 
ures  to  be  preserved,  a  four- 
color  double-page  map  showing 
both  the  Engineers’  site  and  a 
site  proposed  by  conservation¬ 
ists,  and  it  was  all  tied  togeth¬ 
er  with  special  headline  type. 

Indeed,  said  Vincent,  “televi¬ 
sion  had  covered  aspects  of  the 
battle,  as  indeed  had  the  news¬ 
papers,  but  now,  at  the  crucial 
point,  was  a  documentary  the 
legislators  could  hold  in  their 
hands.  The  dam  will  not  be 
built  at  the  original  site,  but 
at  the  alternate  point — and  the 
gorge  is  considered  saved.” 

New  editing  approach 

This  is  the  year  the  Sunday 
magazines  gave  up  their  shot¬ 
gun  pictorial  approach  to  news 
events  and  went  in  for  the  Big 
Story,  with  broadening  of  vis¬ 
tas  and  a  deeper  style  of  writ¬ 
ing,  said  Don  Feitel,  editorial 
director  of  Metro  Sunday  News¬ 
papers. 

But  the  movement  toward 
the  bigger  story  is  not  all  to 
the  good,  Feitel  said.  Depth- 
stories  are  all  right,  but  too 
many  editors  make  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  readers  actually  read, 
he  said.  Many  of  them  don’t. 

“We  may  be  ladling  it  out 
with  too  heavy  a  trowel,”  he 
said.  “We  may  be  driving  away 


some  of  our  readers.  W’e  need 
some  frivolous  material,  less 
than  earth  shaking.” 

Nevertheless,  he  believes,  the 
Sunday  magazines  should  work 
to  break  away  from  l)eing 
tagged  as  strictly  local  in  con¬ 
tent  and  outlook. 

“The  l(x;ally  edited  magazines 
have  Ijecome  the  substitute  for 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  as 
a  field  for  the  free-lance  writ¬ 
er,”  he  said.  “We’re  the  last 
local  market  for  publishing,  and 
we  should  remain  open  and  re¬ 
ceptive  to  stories  from  outsid¬ 
ers.” 

411  news  f»>r  wonieii 

Barbara  Wyden,  woman’s  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  \'eu'  York  Times 
Magazine,  told  the  group  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  women’s 
news. 

“That’s  old  hat,  a  hangover 
from  the  days  when  women’s 
pages  carried  apron  patterns 
and  advice  on  starching  men’s 
shirts,”  she  declared. 

W’omen  today,  she  said,  have 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  state 
of  the  world.  “Men  sometimes 
forget  that  women  are  intense¬ 
ly  practical.” 

h’or  example,  on  money  mat¬ 
ters.  She  spends  most  of  the 
family  income,  Mrs.  Wyden 
said.  Why,  then,  she  asked  the 
editors,  when  presenting  a  pret¬ 
ty  food  picture,  don’t  editors 
add  the  monetary  details?  How 
much  does  it  cost?  Is  it  a  good 
party  dish?  Does  it  need  ex¬ 
tra  cooking  skills? 

This  is  the  kind  of  news 
women  need,  she  said. 

Similarly  she  challenged  male 
editors  in  handling  of  fashions. 
Stop  following  Seventh  Avenue, 
she  said.  Let  your  fashion  writ¬ 
ers  speak  for  themselves,  crit¬ 
icize,  praise,  condemn,  compare, 
advise.  The  same  is  true  for 
home  furnishings.  Why  not  give 
details  of  plastic  versus  wood? 

If  the  editor  can  help  the 
woman  reader,  she  said,  then 
he  has  got  her  quarter,  or  what¬ 
ever  the  local  Sunday  paper 
costs. 

The  ecology  clanger 

Readers  are  ahead  of  editors 
in  the  field  of  ecology,  of  en¬ 
vironment,  of  pollution,  of  sur¬ 
vival,  declared  Prof.  Wayne  H. 
Davis,  and  he  urged  the  ed¬ 
itors  to  get  on  the  ball  and 
face  the  fact  that  the  world  can¬ 
not  long  survive  at  the  rate  it 
is  going. 

Prof.  Davis  is  a  biologist  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky  in 
Lexington. 

“They  say  the  population  of 
the  world  will  double  in  the 
next  35  years,”  he  said.  “Don’t 
believe  it;  the  population  at 
the  end  of  the  century  will  be 
less  than  it  is  today.” 
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Department  stores  are  first 


in  Cleveland^ 
firstnews  newspaper 


Our  readers  are  the  first  people  —  affluent  moderns  who  are  first  with  new 
things  for  better  living.  And  who  find  where  to  buy  them  first  in  The  Plain  Dealer. 

Local  retailers  are  convinced.  Cleveland  area  department  stores  place  nearly 
twice  as  much  advertising  in  the  PD  as  in  Cleveland's  other  newspaper, 
according  to  Media  Records. 

It  all  works  together  —  advertising  leadership,  through  responsive  readership. 
We're  Ohio's  largest  daily  and  largest  Sunday  newspaper  (circulation  401,060 
daily,  537,677  Sunday). 

Sellers  and  buyers  meet  first  in  The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland's  firstnews  newspaper. 


To  start  Plain  Dealer  action  tomorrow,  contact  our  National  Representatives  today  and  learn  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  the  nation’s  6th  largest  state: 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Eastern  Resort  and  Travel  Representatives:  The  Corfield  Company,  New  York.  Newspaper  i 
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PROMOTION 


Pot,  youth  and  air 
aired  in  reprints 


By  George  Wilt 

There  must  be  some  kind  of 
formula  that  can  be  applied  to 
determine  the  press  run  on  an 
editorial  reprint  booklet.  Invar¬ 
iably  the  publisher  or  editor  will 
call  in  his  promotion  manager 
and  say,  “That’s  a  pretty  good 
series  we’re  running,  and  it 
looks  like  the  basis  for  a  fine 
public  service  program.  Better 
order  some  reprints.” 

The  chances  are  that  the  re¬ 
quests  for  editorial  reprints  can 
pretty  much  be  tied  to  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  content  of  the  feature.  At 
least  that  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  three  instances  that  have 
come  to  our  attention  this  past 
week. 

First,  the  Fort  Worth  Stnr- 
Telenrnm  ran  a  Sunday  feature 
on  “Youth  and  Mariiuana.”  Bill 
Fairley,  promotion  director,  re¬ 
ports  that  schools  in  the  area 
ordered  100,000  reprints! 

Reporter  Dan  Martin  worked 
on  the  marijuana  piece  for  six 
weeks.  He  talked  to  16  persons, 
interviewed  them  on  tape,  re¬ 
sulting  in  more  than  70  pages  of 
single-spaced  notes.  He  talked 
to  a  law'j’er,  psychologist,  re¬ 
searcher,  psychiatrist,  min¬ 
isters,  a  rabbi,  youth  workers, 
users  and  ex-users. 

His  piece  filled  an  eight^page 
tab,  headlined  “Youth  and  Mari¬ 
juana,  what  is  the  truth?” 

The  Star-Telegram  is  making 
the  reprints  available  to  schools 
at  no  charge. 

Voiilli  Mystique 

similar  instance  concerns 
an  article  published  in  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  written  by 
Dr.  K.  Ross  Toole,  a  professor 


of  history  at  the  Univer.sity  of 
Montana.  While  convalescing 
from  a  heart  attack,  he  wrote 
to  his  brother  about  the  per¬ 
missiveness  of  our  society  and 
its  domination  by  youth.  Within 
hours  of  publication  of  Dr. 
Toole’s  essay  in  the  Times, 
phone  calls  started  coming  in 
requesting  reprints.  Promotion 
Manager  Arthur  Veronica  Jr. 
produced  a  four-page  tabloid 
reprint,  and  within  a  week  dis¬ 
tributed  more  than  14,000  re¬ 
prints,  with  people  asking  for 
up  to  100  copies.  Requests  came 
in  from  government  official.s,  in¬ 
dustry  leaders,  doctors,  educa¬ 
tors,  and  institutions.  .Art  re¬ 
ports  that  he  has  gone  back  to 
press  with  the  reprint  three 
times,  and  requests  are  still  com¬ 
ing  in.  He’ll  be  glad  to  .send  you 
a  copy,  too. 

Your  .Air 

The  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic 
mounted  its  first  campaign  to 
alert  Arizona  to  the  dangers  of 
air  pollution  in  1960.  That  effort 
resulted  in  some  initially  in¬ 
adequate  laws,  and  some  private 
funds  to  finance  an  air  monitor¬ 
ing  program. 

But  public  outrage  reached  its 
height  in  the  last  month  of  1969 
when  winter  smog  smothered 
Phoenix  in  a  convincing  display 
that  pollution  had  come  to  the 
desert  to  stay.  The  Republic  em¬ 
barked  on  a  major  effort  to  bring 
results  in  controlling  air  pol¬ 
lution,  assigning  a  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  its  writing,  editing  and 
photo  staff  to  report  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  pollution.  The  result, 
a  series,  “It’s  Your  Air,”  bv- 
lined  by  Walter  W.  Meek,  a  34- 
year-old  reporter  and  assistant 
city  editor,  who  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  coordinate  the  Re¬ 
public’s  campaign  to  combat  the 
pollution  threat. 

Public  Relations  Director  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Shover  has  arranged  for 
an  attractive  reprint  booklet  of 
the  series,  with  extensive  dis¬ 
tribution  to  concerned  citizens, 
legislators,  educators,  industry 
leaders  and  opinion  molders  who 
can  spread  the  word,  and  do 
something  about  the  problem. 

“We  also  got  the  word  out 
to  groups  in  our  area,”  Shover 
said.  Again,  copies  of  the  re¬ 
print  booklet  are  available  for 
the  asking. 

If  ever  there  was  a  case  for 
the  written  word,  these  simple, 
.  little  reprints  of  newspaper 


articles,  published  in  the  public 
interest,  are  an  example. 

*  *  * 

INFO/METRICS  —  Har- 
court.  Brace  &  World  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  marketing  re¬ 
search  and  information  service 
center.  A  brochure  on  the  serv¬ 
ice,  using  WATS  telephone  lines 
for  information-gathering  proj¬ 
ects,  is  available  on  request 
from  Info/metrics,  lal  Third 
.Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DRUG  FORUM  —  The  Pat¬ 
erson  (N.  J.)  News,  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  several  local  organ¬ 
izations,  is  sponsoring  a  “Drugs 
Forum  for  Parents”  at  various 
locations  in  its  circulation  area. 
The  panel  includes  represent¬ 
atives  from  the  fields  of  med¬ 
icine,  law  enforcement,  psy¬ 
chology,  the  clergy,  and  rehabil¬ 
itation  centers,  plus  appearance 
of  addicts. 


HELP  WANTED  —  When 
the  Letterkenny  Army  Depot, 
outside  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
found  it  necessary  to  terminate 
a  number  of  jobs,  Harold  E. 
Burdick,  general  manager  of  the 
Chamhershurp  (Pa.)  Public 
Opinion  donated  a  full  page  ad 
listing  the  resumes  of  106  em¬ 
ployes.  The  resumes  were  listed 
under  three  separate  dates,  with 
each  resume  coded. 

The  ad  read:  “These  People 
Need  Your  Help!”  It  continued, 
“Read  each  brief,  and  if  you  feel 
your  company  may  be  able  to 
use  some  of  the  skills  they 
possess,  call  the  number  listed 
below'  for  additional  informa¬ 
tion.”  Arrangments  w'ere  made 
for  a  telephone  contact  point 
in  the  Army  Depot’s  Personnel 
Department. 

According  to  Burdick,  there 
W'ere  more  than  40  inquiries, 
with  17  placed  immediately.  Job 
opportunities  ranged  from  farm 
work  to  insurance  agent 
trainees.  Public  Opinion  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  McClure  Newspapers, 
Inc. 


NAME  ’EM — After  two  snow' 
leopards  and  a  pair  of  female 
lion  cubs  were  born  at  the  De¬ 
troit  Zoo,  the  Detroit  News 
sponsored  a  contest  to  pick 
names  for  the  animals.  Persons 
under  16  could  enter  the  lion 
cub-naming  contest,  while  17- 
year-olds  and  up  could  enter  the 
contest  to  pick  names  for  the 
snow  leopards.  Each  contest  car¬ 
ried  a  $100  Savings  Bond  first 
prize,  $50  Savings  Bond  for  sec¬ 
ond  prize,  and  two  $25  Bonds 
for  third  place  finishers.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  suggested  names, 
entrants  were  required  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  short  paragraph  w'hy  the 
names  were  chosen,  to  break 
ties,  in  the  event  of  duplication. 


REAL  ESTATE  —  The  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquire  has  released  a 
spiral-bound  booklet  of  “Ideas 
for  Real  Estate  Ads.”  The  book¬ 
let  includes  50  ads  for  homes 
and  subdivisions  from  newspa¬ 
pers  across  the  country,  reduced 
to  8*/^  by  11-inch  page  size. 

*  *  * 

EDUCATION  &  CAMPS— A 
New  York  Times  booklet  re¬ 
prints  all  of  the  school  and 
camp  advertisements  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Times’  Annual 
Survey  of  Education,  publi.shed 
January  12,  1970.  Front  and 
back  cover  art  is  a  full-size 
photo  of  a  briefcase,  with  a 
full-color  insert  of  a  photo  of 
a  camp  scene  in  the  nametag 
space.  The  60-page  book  w'as 
mailed  to  advertisers  and  high 
school  guidance  counsellors,  and 
offered  to  the  public  in  house 
ads. 

*  *  ♦ 

SELLING  ADMEN  —  The 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  has  published  tw'o  six-col¬ 
umn  full  house  ads  promoting 
the  newspaper’s  ad  sales  staff. 
One  ad,  headlined  “Meet  the 
men  w'ho  make  things  happen 
for  you,”  show's  photos  of  all 
the  newspaper’s  display  ad  sales 
staff,  plus  the  four  secretaries  in 
the  advertising  department. 
Copy  tells  about  the  tw'o  un¬ 
informed  young  ladies  in  cars 
with  two-way  radios  who  pick 
up  copy  and  deliver  proofs.  A 
second  ad,  headed  “The  live 
w'ires  who  make  a  lot  of  people 
happy,”  show's  the  faces  behind 
the  familiar  voices  of  the  class¬ 
ified  phoneroom  girls,  plus  the 
men  on  the  classified  display 
solicitors.  This  ad  also  promotes 
the  new'spaper’s  separate  class¬ 
ified  phone  number.  Les 
Schneider,  advertising  promotion 
manager,  prepared  the  ads  for 
the  News-Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

ADVERTISING  —  Saluting 
“Advertising  Week,”  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express  pub¬ 
lished  a  24-page  tabloid  section 
w'ith  the  theme:  “Without  Ad¬ 
vertising  You  Wouldn’t  Know'.” 
The  section  appeared  Tuesday. 
April  28.  As  ad  director  T.  R. 
Schaieffer  puts  it,  “It’s  a  .sec¬ 
tion  advertising  advertisers  ad¬ 
vertising  advertising.”  w'hich 
isn’t  as  confusing  as  it  sounds. 
Content  includes  articles  on  all 
phases  of  advertising,  and  all 
media. 


B-M  appointed 

The  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal 
&  Courier,  a  Federated  Publi¬ 
cations’  new'spaper,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Branham-Moloney  as 
their  national  representatives. 
The  J  &  C,  a  six-day  evening 
newspaper  w'ith  44,455  ABC 
circulation,  has  been  represented 
bv  Rathbone  &  Associates. 
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Rightness! 


When  Nick  Thimmesch  reports 
what  the  White  House  is  thinking, 
bet  on  it,  it’s  true.  Objectively 
true.  No  clever  speculation,  no 
"sources"  with  a  passel  of  fish  to 
fry. 

He’s  a  newspaperman  who  writes 
about  politicians  (not  a  politician 
trying  to  be  a  newspaperman).  He 
conveys  the  humanness  of  leaders, 
the  grit  of  their  problems. 

Nick  has  somehow  stayed  free 
of  the  automatic  dogmatism  that 
makes  the  "liberal”  and  "conserva¬ 
tive"  so  drearily  predictable.  He  is 
his  own  man,  a  middle  American 
from  Iowa  with  a  gleeful  impulse 
to  slice  baloney  wherever  he  sees 
it,  left  or  right.  (In  the  past  year 
he  found  a  lot  of  knackwurst  in  the 
liberal  establishment  and  struck  at 
it  with  gusto.) 

What  plans  are  being  shaped  in 
the  Nixon  administration?  Depend 
on  Thimmesch  to  be  accurate-and 
readable.  What  foolishness  is  being 
sold  as  political  wisdom?  Nick 
doesn’t  wait  for  you  to  ask. 

‘EYE 
ON  THE 
PRESIDENCY’ 

by  Nick  Thimmesch 
is  lively  and  right 
three  times  a  week  from 

NewMiay 


William  C.  Sexton,  Director 
Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Telephone:  516-741-1234 


Drew  Middleton 
back  on  military 
beat  for  Times 

Drew  Middleton,  who  has 
been  European  affairs  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  New  York 
Times  for  the  past  year,  has 
been  named  military  corres¬ 
pondent.  The  announcement 
was  made  by  A.  M.  Rosenthal, 
manappng  editor. 

Middleton  will  be  based  in 
New  York  and  will  cover  mili¬ 
tary  developments  throug’hout 
the  world.  As  European  affaii-s 
correspondent,  he  was  based  in 
Brussels. 

William  Beecher  will  continue 
as  military  correspondent  based 
in  Washinpd^on  and  will  also 
continue  to  report  on  military 
affairs  elsewhere. 

Middleton  has  been  involved 
with  military  affairs  as  a  re¬ 
porter  since  1939.  He  had  gone 
to  London  to  cover  sports  for 
the  Associated  Press.  He  found 
himself  covering  a  war  instead. 
At  25,  he  was  the  youngest  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Bi’itish  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force.  He  joined  the 
New  York  Times  staff  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1942. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Arthur  Klein,  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Jewish  Times — 
elected  president  of  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

*  *  * 

Sidney  Edelberg — resigned  as 
managing  editor,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Herald,  to  form  a  public 
relations  company. 

ifi  if.  ip. 

Edmund  W.  Downes,  presi¬ 
dent,  Hartford  Courant  Co. — 
elected  a  director,  Connecticut 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  succeeding 
John  R.  Reitemeyer,  former 
Hart  fold  Conrant  president  and 
publisher,  who  becomes  a  mem- 
i)er  of  CRT’s  honorary  board. 

if  if  if 

Don  Avery,  formerly  with 
the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel — to 
news  staff,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times. 

if  if  if 

Richard  Flood,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercnrij — to  legislative 
aide.  Congressman  Don  Edwards 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

*  *  * 

David  Hall,  features  editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  has  re¬ 
tired.  He  joined  the  Press  staff 
in  1957  after  being  managing 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Press, 
another  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper. 


news 


JAMES  W.  McCULLA,  Milwaukee 
Journal  political  reporter,  has 
won  an  American  Political  Science 
Association  award  for  excellence 
in  public  affairs  reporting.  His 
series,  "The  Middle  Americans", 
described  the  growing  unrest 
among  middle  class  Americans. 

Davis  Merritt  to  edit 
Boca  Raton  paper 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Davis  W.  Merritt,  33,  a 
Knight  Newspaper  Washington 
Bureau  correspondent,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Boca  Raton 
(Fla.)  News. 

Merritt,  a  sports  editor  at  the 
age  of  15  for  the  Hickory 
(N.C.)  Daily  Record,  is  a  1958 
journalism  graduate  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
After  college  he  went  to  work 
for  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server. 

At  Boca  Raton  he  replaces 
John  Opel,  who  has  re.signed  to 
accept  a  position  with  the  Palm 
Beach  Post. 

if  if  if 

Fritz  Thomp.son,  editor  of 
the  Raton  (N.M.)  Daily  Range 
— elected  chairman  of  the  New 
Mexico  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  As.sociation. 

*  ♦  * 

James  J.  Napoli,  former 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin  reporter  —  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  marine  and  natural  re¬ 
sources  editor  at  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island. 

4:  *  « 

Edward  Freeman,  formerly 
on  the  city  staff  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier 
— to  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  news  staff. 

*  *  « 

M.  J.  O’Brien,  copy  editor  of 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune — to 
copy  editor,  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald. 
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-people 

Boykin  will  lead 
Newspaper  Week 

William  G.  Boykin,  executive 
director  of  the  Florida  Press 
Association,  has  been  named 
1970  chairman  of  National 
Newspaper  Week  and  a  year¬ 
long  newspaper  promotion  pro¬ 
gram,  The  NNW  observance  has 
been  sponsored  by  Newspaper 
Association  Managers  Inc. 
since  1939. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mrs.  Louise  Bow- 
ker,  manager  of  the  Arkansas 
Press  Association,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  NAM. 

Boykin  has  served  as  editor 
of  xveekly  and  suburban  bi¬ 
weekly  newspapers  in  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  He 
was  the  assistant  manager  of 
the  Oklahoma  Press  Association 
from  1953-1955 ;  manager  of  Al¬ 
lied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  1966-1969.  He  resigned 
the  latter  position  to  become 
the  Florida  association  execu¬ 
tive. 

The  NNW  1970  theme  is 
“American  Newspapers  —  200 
Years  of  Free^lom — 1770’s  to 
1970’s”. 

*  »  * 

Don  Bentley,  son  of  Bill 
Bentujy,  publisher  of  the  Law- 
ton  (Okla.)  Constitution  and 
Morning  Press  —  joined  his 
father  as  associate  publisher. 
Recently  discharged  from  the 
Army  Transjxortation  Corps, 
Bentley  is  a  graduate  of  the  H. 
H.  Herbert  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Norman,  Okla. 

if  if  H 

Margherita  Leach,  reporter 
for  the  Neiv  Westminster  (B.C.) 
Columbian — to  editor  of  the 
clubs  and  community  social 
news  section.  Sydney  Orpwood, 
member  of  the  Columbian  staff 
for  10  years  and  real  estate 
columnist — named  editor  of  the 
financial  and  business  pages. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Bellinger  —  resigned 
as  city  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer.  Former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  he  moved  to  the  Inquirer 
two  years  ago  as  a  replacement 
for  Morris  Litman. 

♦  *  * 

Starr  A.  Galloway,  retired 
former  advertising  director  of 
the  Cleveland  News  and  New 
Y ork  Mirror,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  publicity  and  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Saddle  Inn  Motel 
and  Avon  Lake  Shopping  Cen¬ 
ter,  Avon  Lake,  Ohio. 
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Reston  fills  vacancy 
on  API  advisory  board 

Appointment  of  James  Res¬ 
ton,  a  vicepresident  of  the  Nexv 
York  Times,  to  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University, 
was  announced  this  week  by  Dr. 
Andrew  W.  Cordier,  president 
of  the  University. 

Reston  fills  the  unexpired 
term  opened  by  the  resignation 
of  Turner  Catledge  who  retired 
recently  at  a  vicepresident  of 
the  New  York  Times.  He  had 
been  on  the  Advisory  Board  of 
API  since  its  founding  in  1946. 


P.  HOWARD  SPAIN,  formerly 
with  Cutler-Hammer  for  15  years, 
has  been  appointed  midwest  man¬ 
ager  for  Nolan-Jampol  Inc.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  newspaper  handling 
material  and  remelt  systems. 


Bob  Stevenson,  Marshfield 
\eies-Herald — new  president  of 
Wisconsin  AP  Sportswriters  As¬ 
sociation. 


FRED  R.  HAMLEN  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  Easton 
Publishing  Co.,  WEEX  Inc.,  State 
Publishing  Co.  and  Hacicetttstown 
Gazette  Inc.  He  has  been  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express  since  I960  and  also 
is  responsible  for  operating  the 
Hacicettstown  (N.  J.)  Gazette  and 
the  Washington  ( N.  J.)  Star. 


Jim  Levy,  editor-publisher  of 
the  Hankie  Record — elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  Louisiana  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 


No  floor  show 

just  0  working  girl  working 

This  is  for  real.  No  model 
posing  in  that  aisle.  No  put-on 
smiles  for  the  picture.  Her  name 
is  Carol  Koberlein.  But  it  could 
be  Virginia  White.  Or  Linda 
Epping.  Or  one  of  2250  other 
Delta  stewardesses. 

Carol  looks  like  anything  but 
a  stewardess  working.  Even 
when  she's  serving  a  fabulous 
full-course  Delta  meal.  But 
work  she  does.  Hard,  too. 
Though  you  hardly  notice  it. 

Next  trip,  come  see  our 
working  girls  work.  It's  no  floor 
show.  But  it's  funny  how  you 
get  to  feel  like  a  leading  man. 
Call  Delta  today  or  see  your 
Travel  Agent.  ADELJTA. 


Karol  Stonger,  formerly  in 
business  news  and  books — ap- 
l)ointed  to  sports  staff  of  the 
Associated  Press. 


Ciiucii  McGovven,  director  of 
photography  for  Sussex  County 
and  Dover  bureaus  of  the  Wilni- 
iai/ton  (Del.)  Sen's- Journal — 
named  company  chief  photo¬ 
grapher  to  succeed  John  C. 

Los  A.ngeles  Peterson,  who  resigned  to  be- 
Changes  in  executive  person-  come  a  newspictures  editor  for 
nel  of  City  News  Service  of  Los  UPI  in  New  York. 

Angeles  were  announced  by  Jo-  *  *  * 

seph  M.  Quinn,  board  chairman  Bob  Bean,  former  advertising 
of  the  regional  wire  seiwice.  manager  of  the  Clarksville 
Eric  Shuman,  formerly  news  (Tex.)  Times — to  the  Huf)o 
a.ssignment  editor  of  KNXT,  (Okla.)  Daib/  Sews  as  advertis- 
was  appointed  editor  of  CNS,  ing  manager 
succeeding  Charles  M.  Riley,  *  *  * 

who  I’esigned  as  editor  and  pres-  Roy  P.  Stewart  retired  as  ed- 
ident  to  l)ecome  news  director  of  itorial  writer  and  columnist  of 
KTTV.  the  Oklahoma'  Citu  Daily  Okla- 

James  P.  Quinn,  vice))resident  honian.  and  went  to  work  as  ex- 
and  general  manager,  was  ecutive  secretai*y  of  the  state 
named  president  of  CNS.  advisop-  council  for  vocational 

Shuman,  .‘15,  returns  to  CNS  education. 


Kenneth  .M.  Johnson  of  the 
\ews-Tribune,  Jefferson  City, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  Missouri  Associated  Press 
Wire  Editors  Association. 


Ves  Sprague — fi-om  manag¬ 
ing  editor  to  executive  editor  of 
the  Pawtucket  (R.I.)  Times. 
James  M.  Murphy — moved  up 
to  M.E. 


R.  Gareth  Service  —  ap¬ 
pointed  state  editor  of  the 
Watertown  (N.Y.)  Times. 


Hilding  C.  Peterson,  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette 
since  1956,  has  retired.  He  first 
went  to  work  in  1927  for  the 
Worcester  Evening  Post. 


Carl  E.  Worsley — promoted 
from  advertising  manager  to 
general  manager  of  the  Rocky 
Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram  with 
the  retirement  of  A.  L.  Bran¬ 
don,  who  has  been  affiliated  with 
the  newspaper  since  1927. 


1  ROUTE  SYSTEM 


^  AND  COMPANY 


Acting!  editor  named 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Raymond  Moucha,  managing  Raymond  H.  Whitney  — 
editor,  has  been  named  acting  named  copy  services  manager 
editor  of  The  Pager  to  succeed  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Pa- 
Dean  Schoelkopf,  editor  since  triot-Xews.  He  joined  the  paper 
1968,  who  was  discharged  by  last  year. 

Miles  Kimball  Co.,  owners  of  *  ♦  * 

the  newspaper.  Schoelkopf  came  Rosa  Ella  Metrie,  former 
here  from  the  U.S.  Information  promotion  and  public  relations 
Agency  in  Washington.  He  was  director  of  the  Florida  Times- 
a  former  city  editor  of  the  Union  and  Jacksonville  Journal, 
Minneapolis  Tribune  and  for-  has  joined  Taliaferri  &  Associ- 
eign  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  ates,  a  public  relations  firm,  as 
News.  resident  counsel  in  Jacksonville, 
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Delta  is  ready 
when  you  are! 


The  Weekly  Editor 

>EWS  PHOTOGRAPHY 


This  is  the  second  in  a  sei'ies 
dealing  with  photography  in 
weekly  newspapers  and  how  to 
to  improve  it.  This  article  was 
contributed  by  Maurice  Kaplan, 
chief  photographer,  Huntington 
(W.Va.)  Publishing  Co.  It  deals 
with  “finding  and  keeping  a 
photographer.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

Editors  are  getting  away 
from  the  old  notion  that  only 
faces  make  news.  They  are  more 
aware  now  that  the  photo¬ 
graphs  in  their  newspapers, 
and  this  means  photographs  in 
general,  sell  newspapers.  The 
time,  then,  is  at  hand  for  es¬ 
tablishing  a  photo  department 
even  if  it  consists  of  only  one 
man. 

If  the  department,  which 
should  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  news  staff,  is  to  consist  of 
one  person,  he  should  be  a  full 
time  staff  photographer.  The 
question,  of  course,  is  Tvhere 
does  one  find  this  verj'  first 
photographer? 

The  answer  is  that  photog¬ 
raphers  can  be  found  through 
many  sources,  limited  only  by 
the  extent  of  the  initial  op¬ 
erating  budget. 

Usually,  immediate  response 
can  be  obtained  from  advertise¬ 
ments  in  related  trade-publica¬ 
tions  although  this  source 
sometimes  produces  photog¬ 
raphers  wdth  over-inflated  esti¬ 
mations  of  their  own  value  and 
because  of  the  simple  idea  of 
making  a  change  demand  quite 
unrealistic  salaries. 

On  the  community  level,  the 
first  place  an  editor  should  look 
for  a  photographer  is  at  the 
local  high  school,  or,  if  one  ex¬ 
ists,  a  local  college.  The  di*ug- 
store  operator  or  photofinisher 
in  the  area  knows  who  the  local 
camera  bugs  are.  The  area  may 


How  to  protect  yourself 
against  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

Figure  out  what  you  could  afford 
to  lose,  and  let  us  insure  you 
against  judgments  over  that  amount. 
We're  experts  in  the  fields  of  libel, 
slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy 
and  copyright.  We  have  5  U.  S. 
offices  so  we're  instantly  available 
for  consultation  in  time  of  trouble. 
Drop  us  a  line,  and  get  full  details 
from  our  nearest  office.  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  g|  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


have  a  camera  club.  Any  of 
these  sources  can  turn  up  ama¬ 
teur  photographers. 

Run  a  contest 

If  necessary,  an  amateur 
snapshot  contest  can  be  run  in 
the  paper.  This  is  guaranteed 
to  bring  photographers  out  of 
the  weeds  by  the  dozens. 

When  a  prospect  is  located 
two  simple  rules  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  First,  he  should  bring 
samples  of  his  photo  work  to 
show.  Before  he  is  interviewed 
his  w’ork  should  be  surv’eyed  to 
determine  if  he  is  interested 
in  taking  pictures,  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  looking  for  that  fresh 
and  new  approach. 

Secondly,  if  his  photos  past 
the  first  test,  an  interview 
should  follow  to  determine  if 
he  can  adapt  to  the  hours  and 
conditions  of  w’orking  for  a 
new’spaper. 

It  should  be  remembered  that 
this  man  is  not  a  trained  news 
photographer.  Chances  are  he’ll 
think  that  working  for  a  paper 
is  exciting  and  interesting.  It 
would  be  in  his  best  interest 
to  advise  him  of  the  many  not 
so  exciting  assignments  he’ll 
be  on,  taking  pics  at  local  clubs 
and  tea  parties — the  bread  and 
butter  pictures  of  the  newspa¬ 
per — and  they  all  must  be  made 
to  look  bright,  attention  getting, 
and  different  from  one  another. 

If  after  all  this  his  enthusi¬ 
asm  hasn’t  been  dampened,  then 
this  is  the  man  who  should  be 
given  a  tryout. 

Another  good  source  of  talent 
is  the  local  college  offering 
photographic  courses.  Students 
in  these  courses  are  not  avail¬ 
able  until  June  graduation  but 
I  advise  beginning  recruitment 
no  later  than  April  in  order  to 
leave  time  for  correspondence 
and  inteiwiews. 

Bit  of  advice 

One  bit  of  advice  concerning 
college  photographers.  They 
will  have  with  them  very  im¬ 
posing  portfolios  of  photos 
taken  during  their  years  of 
.study.  Keep  in  mind  that  they 
had  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  the  finest  equipment  avail¬ 
able  in  order  to  produce  their 
portfolios  at  college — equip¬ 
ment  far  beyond  the  budgets  of 
most  newspapers.  The  prospec¬ 
tive  college  grad  should  under¬ 
stand  that  he  will  be  starting 
out  in  a  news  department  on  a 
limited  budget,  and  “can  he 
produce  what  his  portfolio  con¬ 
tains  with  the  limited  amount 


of  equipment  available  at  the  for  as  little  as  $50.  The  price 
paper?”  can  go  as  high  as  $500  or  better 

The  last  source  that  I  can  sug-  if  the  budget  allows.  In  the 
gest  is  daily  newspapers.  These  upper  range  of  cameras  you  find 
papers  are  full  of  photogra-  Mamiya,  Minolta,  Pentax,  Ni- 
phers — good  ones — for  whom  kon,  Leicaflex,  and  others, 
the  “thrill-of-it-all”  has  begun  to  Bob  Garland  last  week  in 
pale  and  who  would  consider  a  E&P  described  how  to  build  a 
berth  with  a  progressive  weekly  darkroom  on  a  shoestring,  but, 
where  the  pace  is  just  a  little  in  addition  to  camera  and  dark- 
slower  and  not  so  killing,  room,  a  small  strobe  flash  and 
These  older  men  are  not  the  tripod  will  be  needed.  Other  ac- 
carefree,  head-strong  youths  cessories  can  be  added  as  the 
found  in  the  other  categories  I  budget  warrants, 
have  discussed.  They  are,  how-  One  last  thing.  While  looking 
ever,  a  prime  choice  for  begin-  for  a  photographer,  it  would  do 
ning  a  photo  staff  at  a  weekly,  well  to  become  acquainted  your- 
They  bring  experience  and  self  with  photography.  Read  up 
technical  know’-how.  At  the  on  the  topic  and  you’ll  be  able 
same  time  they  know  that  they  to  talk  more  intelligently  with 
must  keep-up  wdth  and  compete  the  prospective  staffers.  This 
with  the  youngsters  in  the  field,  will  also  help  you  to  know  what 
Any  of  the  above  mentioned  a  photographer’s  problems  are. 
sources  can  find  that  first  staff 
photographer.  The  next  prob¬ 
lem  is  keeping  him. 

Rather  shoot  than  eat 

The  true  photographer  W’ould 
rather  shoot  pictures  than  eat. 

So  at  first  he’ll  come  cheap. 

However  he  shouldn’t  be  kept  on 
the  beginner’s  salary.  If  he 
proves  to  have  talent,  he  should 
be  moved  up  the  pay  scale  as 
high  as  the  budget  allows. 

Most  photographers  consider 
themselves  “artists”  and  a  little 
psychologj,’^  is  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  them  happy  and 
content.  Demonstrated  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  efforts  will  pay 
off  with  hard  work  and  long 
hours  with  no  complaints. 

Remember  this.  Once  the  pho-  market  for  their  traditional 
tographer  has  been  hired  his  dailies. 

work  should  u^d  as  much  international  Publishing 
as  possible  and  as  large  as  pos-  Cm-p  ^  w'hich  publishes  the  Daily 
sible  (meaning  one  column  Mirror,  has  decided  to  launch  a 
larger  than  the  editor  thinks  weekly  giveaway  in  Edinburgh, 
is  large),  and  never  forget  that  ^n  area  dominated  by  Lord 
credit-line.  Thomson’s  Scotsmun  and  Eve- 

Don’t  let  a  photographer  idiig  News. 
stagnate.  Provide  him  with  Alastair  Dunnett,  managing 
books,  trade  publications,  and  director  of  the  Thomson  papers, 
daily  newspapers.  The  ideas  he  said  he  is  aware  of  what  IPC 
sees  will  soon  emerge  in  his  own  is  doing  but  declined  to  say 
w'ork.  He  should  be  encouraged  wha'  counter-action  Thomson 
to  avoid  the  traditional  poses  in  rnay  take.  A  previous  giveaway 
favor  of  more  off-beat  angles,  in  that  area  foundered  when  it 
They  catch  the  eye — and  sell  switched  from  a  free  sheet  to 
newspapers.  one  with  a  price  tag. 

In  setting  up  a  photographic  The  IPC  giveaway  is  to  be 
department,  naturally  it’s  al-  launched  May  7  as  a  12-sheet 
w'ays  best  to  equip  your  pho-  tabloid  with  75%  advertising 
tographer  as  well  as  the  budget  content  and  an  initial  circula- 
allows.  If  you  have  to  start  out  tion  of  about  100,000. 
on  a  minimum  budget  try  to  be-  The  Thomson  group  is  plan- 
gin  w'ith  a  35mm  camera.  The  ning  a  free  sheet  in  the  Chester 
film  is  very  inexpensive  and  for  area,  just  south  of  Liverpool, 
purposes  of  newspaper  work,  it  and  John  Long,  Chester  Chron- 
gives  4"x5"  negative  quality.  icle  managing  director,  said  it 
The  chances  are  though,  if  is  a  defensive  measure  to  keep 
a  camera  buff  is  hired  as  the  outsiders  out. 
staff  photographer,  he’ll  have.  Other  publishers  are  pu.shing 
and  will  perhaps  prefer,  to  use  their  sheets  in  southwest  Eng- 
his  own  camera.  land,  in  the  suburban  areas 

If  not,  a  single  lens  reflex  around  London  and  in  the  north- 
35mm  camera  can  be  bought  ern  counties. 
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‘Shopper’  wave 
hits  England 

London 

Free  “newspapers”  are  pop¬ 
ping  up  all  over  Britain. 

Made  up  mainly  of  advertise¬ 
ments  trimmed  by  tiny  tidbits 
of  local  or  feature  material, 
these  free  sheets  are  causing  a 
headache  for  big  publishers. 

Determined  to  protect  their 
market  areas  against  outside 
competitors,  many  publishers 
have  reluctantly  moved  into  the 
field  of  giveaways,  hopeful  that 
advertising  revenues  will  cover 
all  costs  and  still  not  destroy 
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KING 

congratulates  its  3  winners  of  this  yearns 

National  Cartoonists  Society  Awards 


MORT  WALKER 

)  —  voted  Best  Humor  Strip 
Cartoonist  for 

Boner’s  Ark 
and  Beetle  Bailey 


STAN  DRAKE 

—  voted  Best  Story  Strip  Cartoonist  for 

The  Heart  of  Juliet  Jones 


BOB  DUNN 

—  voted  Best  Syndicated 

Panel  Cartoonist  for 

They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time 


FEATURES 

SYNDICATE 


Changes  in 
outlined  to 


campus  newspaper 
assure  freedom 


Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Chancellor  J.  Carlyle  Sitter- 
son  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  has  released  recom¬ 
mendations  by  a  student-fac¬ 
ulty  committee  probing  the 
status  of  student  fees,  including 
proposed  changes  in  business, 
editorial  and  publishing  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Daily  Tar  Heel, 
student  newspaper. 

The  report  reaffirms  (1)  the 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Trust¬ 
ees  to  levy  compulsory  fees,  and 
(2)  desirability  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  Publications  Board  to 
insure  accountability  by  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  staffs  of 
campus  publications. 

The  committee,  headed  by 
Dean  John  B.  Adams  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  advocates 
revision  of  the  student  Consti¬ 
tution  to  “broaden  the  powers” 
of  the  Publications  Board  in 
order  to  make  that  agency  the 
“responsible  publisher”  of  the 
campus  newspaper. 

Student  fee  is  legal 

The  Adams  Committee,  after 
examining  North  Carolina  stat¬ 
utes  and  Trustee  regulations, 
finds  that  the  University  may 
legally  collect  a  student  activi¬ 
ties  fee  and  require  it  to  be  paid 
as  a  condition  of  enrollment, 
and  that  under  the  laws  of 
North  Carolina  the  Board  of 
Trustees  is  granted  the  power 
to  set  tuition  and  fees. 

Prior  to  1947  activities  fees 
were  earmarked  for  specific 
purposes,  with  discretion  for 
allocation  of  funds  generally 
limited  to  the  purposes  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Board  of  Trust¬ 
ees.  In  1948  the  Student  Con¬ 
stitution  was  amended  to  give 
power  to  the  Student  Legisla¬ 


ture  to  determine  the  student 
activities  fee  and  (except  for 
the  student  union)  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  revenue  derived. 

The  Adams  Committee  con¬ 
cludes:  “It  seems  that  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Constitution  implies  more 
power  than  the  Student  Legis¬ 
lature  has” — a  power  that  “is 
clearly  a  prerogative  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  not  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Legislature.”  The  Adams 
Committee  suggests  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Student  Constitution 
and  amendment  if  necessary, 
after  consultation  between  the 
Student  Legislature  and  the 
University  regarding  the  appro¬ 
priate  powers  of  the  Trustees 
and  the  Student  Legislature 
with  regard  to  fees  and  their 
allocations. 

Chancellor  Sitterson  said,  “I 
am  highly  pleased  at  the  thor¬ 
ough  and  thoughtful  explora¬ 
tion  by  this  committee  of  stu¬ 
dent  activity  fees  and  their 
legality  under  trustee  regula¬ 
tions,  and  for  the  positive  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  student  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Daily  Tar  Heel,  in  as¬ 
suring  freedom,  responsibility 
and  accountability  in  all  campus 
publications,  including  the  Tar 
Heel,  and  that  this  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  prior  censor¬ 
ship  and  with  protection  for 
student  journalists  and  the 
principle  of  press  freedom.” 

Selection  of  editor 

The  Adams  Committee  pro¬ 
poses  tw^o  alternative  methods 
for  choosing  the  editor  of  the 
Tar  Heel:  (1)  Election  by  the 
student  body  at  large,  with  each 
candidate  subject  to  endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Publications  Board, 
or  (2)  Appointment  of  the  ed¬ 
itor  by  the  Publications  Board. 
“We  have  grave  doubts  about 
the  desirability  of  choosing  a 
Daily  Tar  Heel  editor  in  a  cam¬ 
pus  wide  election,”  the  Adams 
Committee  stated.  “We  feel, 
however,  that  the  tradition  is 
so  deeply  rooted  that  an  alter¬ 
native  proposal  would  be 
doomed  at  this  time.” 

Continuation  of  fees  to  sup¬ 
port  the  campus  newspaper  for 
the  present,  but  plans  for  even¬ 
tual  elimination  of  fees  in  favor 
of  chief  financial  support  from 
advertising,  are  suggested.  The 
Adams  Committee  also  recom¬ 
mends  guidelines  for  campus 
journals  and  establishment  of 
the  position  of  general  manager 
for  publications  “from  ranks  of 
experienced  newsmen”  who 


would  serve  to  provide  contin¬ 
uity  in  the  business  operations 
of  the  publications  and  who 
would  be  available  for  consul¬ 
tation  in  journalistic  problems 
“at  the  initiative  of  the  student 
journalist.”  The  manager’s  role 
would  be  advisory,  in  other  than 
business  areas. 

The  Adams  Committee  rec¬ 
ommends  strongly  that  no  pre¬ 
censorship  be  exercised  over 
student  publications.  “We  feel 
compelled  to  indicate  our  feel¬ 
ings  that  censorship  should  not 
be  a  part  of  the  Publications 
Board  activities,”  it  is  declared. 
“Neither  should  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  Student  Government, 
‘the  students’  the  advertisers  or 
anyone  else  exercise  prior  re¬ 
straint  over  the  campus  publi¬ 
cations.” 

The  Adams  Committee  points 
to  “a  clear  distinction  between 
censorship  —  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  on  content  prior  to  pub¬ 
lication — ^which  we  deplore,  and 
accountability  for  content  pub¬ 
lished,  which  we  endorse.” 

Recall  of  editor 

Under  the  recommendations 
of  the  Adams  Committee,  if  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Student  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  other  appropriate 
University  bodies,  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Publications  Board 
responsible  for  publication  of 
the  Daily  Tar  Heel  would  be 
able  to  “respond  to  perceived 
irresponsibility  by  being  able  to 
vote  for  recaill”  of  the  editor 
after  a  hearing  in  which  the 
editor  is  invited  to  show  cause 
why  he  should  not  be  recalled. 
The  editor  also  would  have 
right  of  appeal  to  the  whole 
Publications  Board,  and  above 
that  to  the  Student  Legislature, 
and  beyond  that  in  a  vote  of  the 
student  body. 

“No  editor  should  expect  to  be 
free  from  some  accountability 
for  his  actions — liberty  is  not 
license”  stated  the  Adams  Com¬ 
mittee.  “The  question  is  how 
best  to  assure  responsibility 
while  offering  protection  for 
the  journalist.” 

Dean  Adams  and  his  com¬ 
mittee  stressed  their  “basic  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Tar  Heel. 

“We  feel  the  paper  should 
be  a  student  paper  serving  the 
campus.  It  should  be  free  to 
express  editorial  opinion  within 
the  limits  of  the  law.  It  should 
cover  the  news  of  the  campus 
extensively,  comprehensively, 
and  responsibly.  It  should  not 


be  censored  by  anyone;  it 
should  be  responsible  to  the 
Publications  Board  for  its 
acts.” 

The  Adams  Committee  com¬ 
mends  a  report  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Student  Leg¬ 
islature  investigating  the  Daily 
Tar  Heel  and  endorses  its  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  partial  finan¬ 
cial  support  from  student  fees 
for  the  time  being;  that  the 
tradition  of  editorial  freedom 
be  continued;  that  the  student- 
oriented  nature  of  the  Tar  Heel 
be  continued;  that  the  Publica¬ 
tions  Board  membership  be  en¬ 
larged  and  its  responsibilities 
be  broadened ;  that  sub-boards 
within  the  Publications  Board 
be  established  to  be  responsible 
for  specific  publications;  that 
the  Publications  Board  (or  sub¬ 
boards)  be  recognized  as  “re¬ 
sponsible  publishers”;  that  a 
mechanism  be  established  of 
providing  for  recall  by  the  sub- 
l>oards,  with  ratification  pro¬ 
cedures  by  the  full  board  and 
Student  Legislature;  that  the 
present  (petition)  recall  pro¬ 
cedure  be  continued. 

Editor's  responsibility 

Further  recommendations  by 
the  Adams  Committee  are: 

1.  The  Editor-in-chief  of  the 
Daily  Tar  Heel  shall  be  director 
of  the  editorial  page  and  super¬ 
visor  of  the  overall  operation 
of  the  newspaper.  He  shall  nom¬ 
inate  a  news  staff  to  the  Pub¬ 
lications  Board  for  approval, 
said  news  staff  to  be  headed  by 
an  experienced  student  journal¬ 
ist  who  shall  be  director  of  the 
news  and  feature  coverage  of 
the  newspaper. 

2.  A  relationship  by  the 
Daily  Tar  Heel  with  students 
in  the  School  of  Journalism 
should  be  developed. 

3.  Development  of  continuity 
in  the  news  staff  of  the  Tar 
Heel  to  the  point  when  experi¬ 
enced  student  journalists  com¬ 
pete  for  staff  jobs,  with  pay 
and  increments  based  on  ex¬ 
perience  and  performance. 

4.  It  is  a  student  newspaper. 

5.  Local  campus  coverage 
should  be  expanded  in  the  Tar 
Heel  and  wire  services  coverage 
should  be  discontinued. 

6.  There  should  be  continuing 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Pub¬ 
lications  Board  to  protect  stu¬ 
dent  journalists  from  censor¬ 
ship  attempts. 

7.  The  University  should  es¬ 
tablish  its  own  “authoritative 
campus  journal”  to  serve  as  the 
dissemination  mechanism  for 
official  statements,  pronounce¬ 
ments,  news  of  appointments 
and  other  items  of  interest  to 
the  University  and  the  State, 
and  not  count  on  the  Tar  Heel 
to  publish  such  documents  ver¬ 
batim. 
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What  the  world  needed. 
An  ad  written  by  lawyers. 

Ahem. 

We  hate  to  be  stuffy;  but  legally  speaking, 
please  remember  that  Xerox  is  a  registered  trademark. 

It  identifies  our  products.  It  should  never  be 
used  for  anything  anybody  else  makes. 

You  remember  that,  and  we  won’t  write 
any  more  ads. 


! 

f 
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U.S.  finances  plan 
to  train  reporters 


Hickory,  N.C. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
has  agreed  to  spend  almost 
$100,000  on  a  program  to  turn 
85  jobless  or  underemployed 
North  Carolinians  into  candi¬ 
dates  for  jobs  as  newspaper 
reporters. 

Paul  Fogelman  Jr,  of  Hick¬ 
ory — a  public  relations  man  who 
spent  14  years  in  the  newspaper 
business  in  the  Tar  Heel  State 
— designed  the  plan,  which  is 
aimed  at  eliminating  a  chronic 
.shortage  of  editorial  personnel 
among  smaller  daily  and  weekly- 
newspapers. 

“Association  for  Communica¬ 
tions  Careers,”  a  paper  organi¬ 
zation  which  will  not  actually 
come  into  existence  until  news¬ 
papers  who  wish  to  participate 
in  the  job-training  program  sign 
up  for  it,  will  provide  26  weeks 
of  on-the-job  training  for  new 
employees. 

*  tiarniiiig  shortage* 

P’ogelman,  a  former  Hickory 
and  Durham  newsman  and  one¬ 
time  employee  of  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity’s  News  Service,  will  coordi¬ 
nate  the  statewide  program, 
which  is  authorized  by  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act.  Two  a.ssociates  in  his 
public  relations  firm — Inform 
Inc.  of  Hickory — will  help  con¬ 
duct  the  program. 

Fogelman  said  he  became 
aware  of  what  he  calls  an 
“alarming  shortage”  of  news¬ 
men  on  smaller  papers  when  he 
began  to  contact  editors  as  com¬ 
munications  director  of  the 
Western  Piedmont  Council  of 
Governments,  a  regional  plan¬ 
ning  organization. 

“Those  smaller  papers  are  in 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

lnve«tlgata  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  in- 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  suc¬ 
cesses  of  over  800  U.  S.  com¬ 
panies  that  are  operating  and 
have  $500,000,006  invested  in 
Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing. 
i4«rrti(ing.  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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a  real  pinch,”  P’ogelman  -says. 
“Most  of  them  are  understaffed, 
but  they  can’t  compete  with  the 
bigger  dailies  for  journalism 
school  graduates.  They  depend 
on — and  really  prefer — ‘home¬ 
grown’  talent,  but  they  don’t 
have  any  way  to  train  it.” 

Publishers  in  the  state  .seem 
enthusiastic  about  the  idea.  “I 
know  there’s  a  need  for  more 
experienced  newsmen,”  .said  J. 
D.  Fitz  of  Morganton,  publisher 
of  the  five-day'  \ews-Herald 
and  also  former  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  North  Carolina 
Press  .Association. 

.\l(  kinds  fif  help 

Fitz  would  even  encourage 
F'ogelman  to  expand  the  scope 
of  the  program.  “We’re  having 
trouble  getting  all  kinds  of 
help,”  he  said.  “All  of  the 
smaller  newspapers — and  a  lot 
of  the  bigger  ones — are  having 
trouble  finding  advertising  sale.s- 
men  and  layout  men,  back-shop 
help  of  all  sorts — either  offset 
or  letterpres.s — and  even  office 
workers,”  Fitz  said. 

Fogelman  has  designed  a 
packet  of  materials  to  support 
a  130-hour  academic  program, 
w'hich  each  publisher  will  use  to 
teach  the  trainees  on  the  basis 
of  five  hours  of  instruction  and 
35  hours  of  on-the-job  training 
each  week. 

The  five-part  curriculum  con¬ 
sists  of  courses  on  “Structuring 
a  News  Story,”  .58  hours;  “Desk 
Responsibilities,”  32  hours; 
“Gathering  the  News,”  26 
hours;  “Responsibilities  to  the 
Public,”  six  hours;  and  “Me¬ 
chanics  of  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ing,”  eight  hours. 

Fogelman  says  the  program  is 
aimed  at  people  who  are  now 
jobless,  or  who  are  holding 
down  low-level,  low-paying  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  dozens  of  textile, 
furniture  and  tobacco  plants 
that  dot  the  North  Carolina 
countryside. 

\  liM-al  approach 

Many  of  these  ]yeople,  he 
points  out,  have  high-school  ed¬ 
ucations  and  even  some  college, 
but — because  of  economic  or  so¬ 
cial  disadvantages — couldn’t  go 
to  journalism  school.  Many  want 
to  be  newspaper  reporters  or 
editors,  are  capable  of  learning 
the  necessary  skills,  and  can  be 
depended  upon  to  fill  jobs  in 
their  own  home  towns  on  a 
“career”  basis. 

“There’s  a  genuine  need  for 
local  employees  in  local  news¬ 
papers,  and  it’s  going  to  in¬ 


crease,”  Fogelman  .says. 

The  two  persons  who  will  as- 
si.st  Fogelman  in  selling  the 
program  to  newspapers  in  the 
state,  and  subseiiuently  in  ad¬ 
ministering  and  supervising  it, 
are  Barbara  Short  and  Ernie 
Elkins. 

Mrs.  Short,  a  native  of 
Thomasville,  is  a  journalism 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
and  was  women’s  editor  of  the 
Durham  Morning  Herald  while 
Fogelman  was  city  editor  there. 
She  has  15  years  of  experience 
in  the  newspaper  and  public  re¬ 
lations  fields. 

Almost  .SI 00.000 

Elkins,  general  manager  of 
Inform  Inc.,  is  a  native  of  Hick¬ 
ory  and  graduated  six  years  ago 
from  Lenoir-Rhyne  College 
there.  He  worked  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Mgrtle  Beach  (S.C.) 
Sun-Times,  and  was  editor  of 
the  newspaper  at  Myrtle  Beach 
Air  Force  Base. 

The  Labor  Department  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  program  will 


total  $99,971  if  a  full  contingent 
of  85  trainees  can  be  put  to¬ 
gether.  If  not,  a  lesser  amount 
w'ill  be  provided. 

Of  the  appropriation,  $55,25ll 
will  pay  the  salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  coordinators ;  $26,- 
260  will  go  to  cover  administra¬ 
tive  costs,  including  $25  per 
week  for  each  employ'ee  to  re¬ 
imburse  publishers  for  their 
training  expenses;  $4,800  for 
training  materials;  and  $2,600 
for  miscellaneous  expenses. 

Trainees’  salaries  .set 

During  the  first  13  weeks  of 
the  program,  newspapers  must 
pay  the  trainees  salaries  of  at 
least  $1.60  an  hour — the  federal 
minimum  wage.  Between  the 
13th  and  26th  week,  salaries 
must  be  at  least  $1.70  an  hour, 
and  after  “graduation”  no  less 
than  $1.80  an  hour. 

Starting  salaries  for  journal¬ 
ism  graduates  with  bachelor’s 
degrees  average  between  $100 
and  $115  in  North  Carolina’s 
weekly  and  smaller  daily  news¬ 
papers. 


Dean  Agee’s  revised 
J-course  accredited 


Athens,  Ga. 

The  four  I'evised  programs  of 
study  in  thie  University  of 
Georgia  School  of  Journalism 
have  been  accredited  by  the 
-American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism. 

University  President  Fred  C. 
Dav'ison  announced  the  con¬ 
tinued  accreditation  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  school  following  the 
periodic  evaluation  by  ACEJ. 

Accreditation  at  this  time  is 
particularly  noteworthy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Davison,  because  of  the 
relatively  brief  time  the  revised 
programs  of  study  have  been  in 
effect.  Dr.  Warren  Agee  as¬ 
sumed  the  deanship  of  the  school 
in  July,  1969,  and  initiated  the 
curriculum  revision  at  that  time. 

The  five-member  ACEJ  in¬ 
spection  team  v'isited  the  school 
March  26-27  and  subsequently 
presented  their  findings  to  the 
18-member  ACEJ  Accrediation 
Committee.  The  committee  is 
comprised  of  educators,  profes¬ 
sional  newsmen  and  industry 
representatives. 

-Accreditation  climaxed  a  nine- 
month  effort  by  the  school’s 
faculty  to  create  a  compact  yet 
flexible  program  of  communica¬ 
tions  study  supported  by  greater 
breadth  and  depth  in  traditional 
liberal  arts  areas. 

The  core  curriculum  (required 
basic  journalism  courses)  was 


reduced  from  40  to  15  hours: 
increased  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  development  of  writing 
ability,  advertising  and  public 
relations  programs  were  separ¬ 
ated;  a  news  center  was  estab¬ 
lished,  and  services  to  students, 
alumni  and  the  media  were 
broadened. 

A  mass  communications  re¬ 
search  center  is  being  planned. 

The  curriculum  revision 
brought  the  percentage  of  com¬ 
munications  hours  in  a  student’s 
program  from  38  to  28  jiercent. 
in  accordance  with  national 
standards.  The  four  revised  pro¬ 
grams  of  study  are  journali.sm 
(news-editorial),  adverti.sing, 
public  relations,  and  radio-tele¬ 
vision-film. 

The  report  praised  adminis¬ 
trative  support  of  the  journalism 
program.  Both  faculty  and  .stu¬ 
dent  morale  was  termed  high, 
with  general  enthusiasm  for  the 
school’s  new  directions.  In¬ 
creased  emphasis  on  faculty  re- 
.search  was  applauded.  Admis¬ 
sion  standards  were  noted  as 
“fairly  high.” 

-Among  the  report’s  recom¬ 
mendations  were  less  heavy 
teaching  loads  for  faculty,  in¬ 
creased  faculty  travel,  more 
student  scholarship  funds,  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  the  school’s 
reading  room,  and  a  “live,  on- 
air  broadcasting  outlet.” 
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At  a  time  like  this, 

Bob  Lynch  isn’t  thinking  about 
the  balance  of  payments. 


Bob  Lynch  and  his  wife,  from 
Walla  Walla,  Washington,  are  getting  a 
big  kick  out  of  spending  their  $200 
duty-free  allowance  in  London. 

With  Mrs.  Lynch  in  a  smashing 
evening  gown,  the  furthest  thing  from 
her  husband's  mind  is  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments.  And  who  can  blame  him? 

What  he  probably  doesn't  know  is 
that  many  of  the  Londoners  they 
dealt  with  are  customers  of  ours. 

The  owner  of  the  boutique  on  King's 
Road  in  Chelsea,  for  instance,  drives 
a  rented  Avis  car  on  weekends. 

The  maitre  d'  of  their  favorite 
restaurant  spent  his  last  summer 
vacation  at  the  Sheraton-Malta  Hotel 
in  St.  Julian's  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  manager  of  their  hotel  owns  a 


color  TV  set  made  by  ITT  KB,  one 
of  our  British  companies. 

Contributions— at  home  and  abroad 

Last  year  U.S.  companies  operating 
abroad  contributed  over  $5  billion 
to  the  balance  of  payments. 

But  it's  not  a  one-way  street  by 
any  means. 

Companies  like  ours  make  a  direct 
contribution  to  economic  strength 
abroad  through  foreign  payrolls,  taxes, 
exports,  new  construction  and 
purchases  of  parts  and  raw  material. 
And  by  decreasing  costs  through 
more  efficient  production,  by  stabiliz¬ 
ing  employment  and  by  paying  a 
fair  return  to  investors. 

What's  more,  foreign  direct  invest¬ 


ment  in  the  U.S.  now  comes  to  more 
than  $10  billion.  And  a  number 
of  countries— especially  Great 
Britain,  France,  West  Germany,  Italy, 
Switzerland  and  japan— now  compete 
aggressively  with  the  U.S.  in  world 
markets.  The  large  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  deficit  for  last  year  makes 
this  obvious. 

Key  is  growth 

The  key  to  U.S.  success  in  world 
markets  is  growth.  No  company  can 
stand  still  for  very  long  today, 
especially  in  a  world  that  demands 
application  of  advanced  technology 
and  modern  business  management 
techniques  for  survival. 

To  help  ensure  our  continued  growth 
abroad,  we  have  built  a  strong  base 
in  the  U.S.  From  this  base— and  the 
ones  we  have  established  in  other 
major  countries  over  the  years— we  are 
helping  companies  like  Levitt,  Avis 
and  Sheraton  expand  internationally. 

Soon  other  of  our  companies,  like 
ITT  Educational  Services,  Continental 
Baking  and  Rayonier  (producer  of 
cellulose),  will  increase  their 
international  activities. 

ITT  and  you 

In  foreign  countries  where  we  do 
business— as  in  the  U.S.— our  resources 
and  skills  have  resulted  in  stepped-up 
competition  in  the  fields  we  enter. 

That  means  more  efficient  use  of 
manpower  and  material— and  better 
products  and  services  for  your 
dollars  whether  you  spend  them  in 
London,  Sao  Paulo,  Wakayama 
or  Walla  Walla. 

International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation,  320  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  1(X)22. 
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Canada  awaiting  verdict 
after  long  press  inquiry 


i.ampileil  from  reports 
hy  The  (.anatlian  Tress 

Ottawa 

After  almost  20  weeks  of 
public  discussion,  Senator  Keith 
Davey  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
special  committee  have  begun 
searching  for  ways  to  resolve 
a  debate  they  provoked  last 
year. 

At  issue  is  how  to  reconcile 
the  public’s  right  to  full  and 
fair  information  with  a  demo¬ 
cratic  tradition  that  the  press 
should  l)e  free  of  outside  inter¬ 
ference. 

It  is  a  $500, 000-plus  question 
for  the  committee,  measuring 
it  only  by  the  cost  of  the  public 
hearings,  stacks  of  private 
background  i-esearch  and  the 
work  to  come,  including  some 
private  inteiwiews  with  indi¬ 
vidual,  working  journalists. 

That  basic  question  lay  be¬ 
hind  the  myriad  subjects  raised 
in  public  hearings  and  it  is 
central  to  the  repoiT  the  com¬ 
mittee  hopes  to  have  ready  bv 
fall. 

-Answers  olfertKl  by  125  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  in  100  additional 
written  submissions,  stretched 
between  extremes. 

On  one  side,  some  publishers, 
broadcasters  and  public  repre¬ 
sentatives  argued  that  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  is  assured  by  the 
present  system. 

Split  on  ’watchdog’ 

One  suggestion,  which  split 
media  and  public  witnesses,  is 
to  establish  some  kind  of  watch¬ 
dog  body  which  might  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  judging  any  ex¬ 
tension  of  group  ownership,  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  regional  in- 
foiTnation  monopoly  or  day-to- 
day  failures  of  the  media  to 


NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS  ; 

Thriving,  entire-state  market  is  thoroughly  : 
dominated— 96%*  saturation  primary  market. 

^  8S%*  state— and  wealthy  above  average—  j 
$10.700t  income  per  household.  And.  you 
need  only  this  one  medium— with  the  eco¬ 
nomical  single-rate  plan:  one  low  rate, 
all  advertisers.  Contact; 
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meet  their  responsibilities  to  the 
public. 

Some  publishers  spoke  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  such  councils,  composed 
of  repi-esentatives  of  the  public 
and  the  media.  Others  expressed 
opposition. 

Other  ideas  were  for  gov¬ 
ernment  financial  help-as  indi¬ 
rect  as  possible  to  foster  the 
growth  of  competitive  informa¬ 
tion  voices,  support  more  for¬ 
eign  coverage  by  Canadian  re¬ 
porters  or  even  to  establish  a 
national  newspaper. 

On  the  flanks  of  the  basic 
argument,  there  were  those  who 
suggested  the  whole  debate 
might  well  be  irrelevant  be¬ 
cause  of  technology  or  a  revo¬ 
lutionary-  change  in  social  at¬ 
titudes. 

Computer  banks  of  informa¬ 
tion,  transmitted  into  every 
home  by  cable,  for  example, 
could  make  present  news  media 
redundant — and  raise  a  w-hole 
new  batch  of  questions  about 
thought  control. 

Pre>>  c«>uncil  pmpuM-d 

A  plan  which  w-ould  “ensure 
the  public’s  right  to  informa¬ 
tion”  through  a  Quebec  press 
council  was  proposed  by  the 
daily  newspapers  of  that  prov¬ 
ince  in  a  brief  submitted  to 
the  Special  Senate  Committee 
on  Mass  Media. 

Les  Quotidiens  du  Quebec  Inc. 
said  the  press  council’s  first  ob¬ 
jective  “will  be  to  safeguard 
the  public’s  rights.  “This  is  the 
essential  meaning  of  freedom  of 
the  press.” 

Much  of  the  council  time 
would  be  spent  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  complaints  made  against 
press  enterprises  and  journal¬ 
ists.  But  the  council  would  not 
intrude  into  the  field  of  labor 
relations. 

The  council  would  comprise 
three-way  representation-press, 
journalists  and  public.  Each 
would  save  six  representatives. 
The  chairman  would  be  drawn 
from  the  public  group. 

Plans  for  the  press  council 
were  prepared  by  a  committee 
formed  by:  Les  Quotidiens, 
which  groups  the  French-  and 
English-language  dailies  of 
Quebec;  the  Association  des 
Hebdos  du  Canada,  represent¬ 
ing  most  weeklies,  and  the  As¬ 
sociation  Canadienne  de  la  Ra¬ 
dio  et  de  la  Television  de  Lan- 
gue  Francaise  Inc.,  composed  of 
representatives  of  French-lan¬ 
guage  radio  and  television. 


The  plan  incorporates  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  previous  plan  drawn 
up  by  the  daily  papers  and  of 
one  prepared  by  the  Union  Can¬ 
adienne  des  Journalists  de  Lan- 
gue  Francaise  and  the  Syndi- 
cats  des  Journalistes. 

The  terms  of  the  inquiry 
specified  that  the  committee 
should  report  on  “the  owner¬ 
ship  and  control  of  the  major 
means  of  mass  communication 
in  Canada  in  particular  and  .  .  . 
the  extent  and  nature  of  their 
impact  and  influence  on  the 
Canadian  public.” 

Daily  judgnieni 

The  public  exercises  its  in¬ 
fluence  every  day,  one  argument 
ran.  Any  news  publication 
which  failed  to  meet  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  would  go  out  of 
business.  Any-  broadcaster  who 
similarly  failed  would  lose  his 
license  from  the  Canadian  Ra¬ 
dio-Television  Commission. 

On  the  other  side,  there  was 
argument  that  the  public’s 
right  might  be,  and  some  times 

is,  flouted  by-  commercial  and 
ownership  factors. 

If  commercial  considerations 
conflict  with  the  demand  for 
full  and  fair  information,  com¬ 
mercialism  must  take  prece¬ 
dence  because  the  information 
medium’s  sui-\-ival  depends  on 

it,  the  argument  went. 

Where  competition  exists,  the 

sujjremacy-  of  commercialism  is 
moderated,  some  witnesses  said. 
But  such  a  safeguard  may  be 
undermined  where  wealthy 
groups  control  information  me¬ 
dia  or  exercise  a  ^-itual  monop¬ 
oly  over  infonnation  in  a  com¬ 
munity-. 

No  single  group  should  be 
allowed  to  control  all  informa¬ 
tion  media  sources  in  a  given 
region,  publisher  Gabriel  Gil¬ 
bert  of  Le  Soleil  in  Quebec 
City-  said  in  a  brief  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  just  before  it  concluded 
this  phase  of  the  inquiry. 

“We  have  always  avoided  in¬ 
volvement  of  any  kind  w-ith  the 
radio  or  television  stations  of 
our  region  of  Quebec,”  the 
brief  said.  “This  in  our  opinion 
was  one  w-ay  of  ensuring  our 
readers  multiple  access  to  the 
information  they-  are  interested 
in.” 

Pool  can  be  helpful 

At  the  same  time,  there  is 
no  reason  to  “take  fi-ight”  at 
mergers  and  groups,  said  Le 
Soleil.  Various  pool  arrange¬ 


ments  over  such  things  as  fi¬ 
nancial  resources  and  means  of 
j)roduction  could  be  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  sui-v-ival  for  small  and 
medium-sized  newspaper  enter¬ 
prises. 

Le  Soleil  said  it  shares  “the 
fear  of  most  Canadian  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  of  government, 
no  matter  how  well-meaning, 
trying  to  control  the  news. 

“Let  us  remember  the  fable 
that  the  worst  arrangement  is 
still  better  than  the  best  trial.” 

Senator  Davey,  former  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  and  political 
organizer,  the  originator  and 
chairman  of  the  special  Senate 
study,  closed  the  hearing  by- 
thanking  both  the  subjects  of 
the  inquiry  and  the  public, 
“who,  after  all,  are  the  con¬ 
sumers.” 


S60  salary  increase 
but  no  ethics  board 

Dknvkk 

A  new  :U)-month  Guild  con¬ 
tract  at  Scripps-Howard’s 
Rocky  Mountain  News  will 
raise  key-  editorial  top  mini- 
mums  $60,  to  $260.  The  top  for 
circulation  district  managers 
and  roadmen  is  also  up  $60,  to 
$281,  in  a  settlement  matching 
that  won  earlier  at  the  Denver 
Post. 

A  propo.sal  by-  the  Guild  for 
a  joint  ethics  committee  and  a 
human-rights  committee  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  established  at  the 
Post  was  rejected  by  the  News. 

The  flat  minimum  for  assis¬ 
tant  editors  is  raised  $60,  to 
$274,  and  a  flat  minimum  of 
$211  for  telegraph  editor,  copy- 
desk  head  and  make-up  man  is 
converted  to  a  progression 
schedule,  with  a  top  of  $271  af¬ 
ter  two  years. 

The  top  minimum  for  mainte¬ 
nance  mechanics,  machinists 
and  electricians  is  increased 
$50.50,  to  $210,  while  the  top 
for  inside  classified  sales  is 
raised  $22.25,  to  $109.  The  top 
for  telephone  operators  is  up 
$82.75,  to  $142,  that  for  copy- 
boys  is  up  $21.75,  to  $99,  and 
that  for  garage  mechanics  is  up 
$83.50,  to  $179. 


In  ACEJ  post 

Athens,  Ga. 

Dean  Wari-en  K.  Agee  of  the 
Univ-ersity-  of  Georgia's  School 
of  Journali.sm  has  l)een  elected 
to  membership  on  the  accredit¬ 
ing  committee  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism.  He  succeeds  Dean 
Theodore  Peterson  of  the 
Universiyt  of  Illinois  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tions  in  the  three-year  assign¬ 
ment. 
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Yea,  Brother,  a  speed  demon.  And 
that  be  but  one  thing  that  maketh 
Fairchild's  all  new  Electro/Set  430 
electronic  Keyboard  the  very  em¬ 
bodiment  of  all  that  is  modern,  effi¬ 
cient  and  most  advanced  in  the  art 
of  perforating  tape  for  computer 
input  for  typesetting  or  other  com¬ 
puter  applications. 

For  Fairchild's  new  Electro/Set 
puncheth  6-,  7-,  or  8-level  tape  at 
up  to  50  characters  per  second. 

And  its  design  hath  the  touch 
typist  in  mind. 

Keyspacing,  touch,  pitch,  and 
even  a  secretary  shift  are  all  just 


like  an  electric  typewriter.  Learning 
is  easy,  fatigue  is  no  more.  And  e'en 
the  swiftest  operator  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  "hang"  or  overrun  the  key¬ 
board. 

Best  of  all,  Electro/Set's  all  elec¬ 
tronic  circuitry  is  packaged  into 
easily  replaced  modules  designed 
around  Fairchild  advanced  MSI  in¬ 
tegrated  circuits. 

Other  things  like  rapid  tape  ad¬ 
vance  and  reverse,  superb  tape 
visibility,  compact  size,  informative 
indicator  lights  and  last  word  delete, 
make  tape  preparation  on  Electro/ 
Set  easy,  foolproof,  and  fast. 


Electro  Set  is  the  newest  unit  in 
Fairchild's  line  of  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment.  Compleat  systems  and  a  sin¬ 
gle  responsibility  that  have  made 
Fairchild  the  most  dependable  name 
in  the  business. 

For  additional  information,  write: 
Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  221 
Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  New 
York  11803;  (516)  938-9600  Exten¬ 
sion  202.  Fast! 
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Some  of  the  best  in  Canada 
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THE  TELEGRAM 


A  dismal  ending  for  the  great  reform  talks 
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December  10  was  the  edition  date  picked  for  en¬ 
tries  and  that  was  the  day  Canadian  Press  moved 
the  picture  of  a  Canadian  girl — arm  in  cast,  one 
tooth  broken,  one  eye  blacked — taking  part  in  her 
school  Christmas  pageant,  nevertheless.  It  ran  big 
in  Canada  (in  a  five-column  zinc  here  in  the  Tele¬ 
gram)  and  big  also  in  many  papers  in  the  United 
States. 

And  look:  No  subheads  in  either  page. 

Contest  judges  were  Mme.  Fernande  Saint-Martin, 
editor  in  chief  of  the  French  magazine  Chatelaine 
of  Montreal;  W.  O.  Twaits,  president  of  Imperial 
Oil  Ltd.;  Pierre  Berton,  Canadian  author  and 
broadcaster,  and  Layout  and  Design. 


By  lIoHar<l  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  Consultant,  Copley  International  Corp. 

97  Canadian  daily  newspapers  competed  for  a 
series  of  awards  in  the  John  A.  MacLaren  contest 
for  newspaper  design. 

It  was  the  10th  annual  contest  conducted  by  the 
MacLaren  Advertising  Co.,  of  Toronto.  Newspapers 
were  divided  between  those  with  circulation  exceed¬ 
ing  30,000  (35  of  them)  and  those  with  circulation 
of  less  than  30,000  (62  of  these). 

Here  are  two  winners,  adjudged  the  best  in  the 
two  categories. 

The  Toronto  Telegram,  p.m.,  has  an  average  cir¬ 
culation  of  250,000.  The  Kingstoti  (Ont.)  Whig- 
Standard,  also  afternoon,  has  26,640.  The  Whig- 
Standard  also  won  first  place  in  the  Sports  section 
category. 

Judges  were  impressed  with  the  clean  look  of  both 
papers.  While  “best  overall”  encompasses  many  at¬ 
tributes  other  than  page-1  format,  the  facts  of  life 
are  that  an  attractive  front  page  is  a  compelling 
door-opener. 

Pictures,  tightly  cropped,  are  big  everywhere.  Both 
papers  use  the  all-down  head  style  (except  that  in 
this  issue  the  Whig-Standard  used  caps  and  lower 
case  for  its  head  on  the  No.  1  story). 

The  Standard  uses  a  nine-column  format,  with 
ample  white  space  between  columns.  In  this  page  the 
edition  indicator  and  the  Action  Line  reference  are 
red  color  spots. 

Variation  in  body  set  is  noted  in  the  Telegram. 
Without  such  variation  to  lure  the  eye,  a  nine-col¬ 
umn  page  becomes  fomiidable.  Less  of  this  eye-rest 
material  appears  in  the  Whig-Standard,  no  doubt 
a  consequence  of  less  versatility  in  the  composing 
room. 


The  Patemon  (N.J.)  Moming  Call  drafted  a 
guide  to  improved  layout.  Some  pointers: 

“Pictures:  Crop  them  ruthlessly.  Play  them  big. 
One  well-displayed  picture  is  worth  more  than  three 
small  ones. 

“Think  big.  If  your  first  impression  is  that  the 
picture  should  be  two  or  three  columns,  go  up  a 
column. 

“Avoid  mortising  pictures.  It  weakens  the  picture. 
Type  overlays  in  dead  areas  are  preferable. 

“For  tight  inside  pages  in  which  advertising  rises 
above  18  inches,  use  the  side-saddled  head  ...  in 
the  first  one,  one  and  one-half  or  two  columns,  with 
the  body  type  lieside  it  in  the  remaining  columns.” 

Amen  to  all  that! 


(Mr.  Taylor  writes  this  critique  «»f  news¬ 
paper  makeup  exclusively  for  E&P.  It 
appears  every  other  week.  (k>mmunica- 
tions  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Taylor  at 
7776  Ivanhoe  .\ venue,  l.a  Jolla,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  92037.) 
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INSIDE  STORY 


of  how  the  completely  computer-tape-driven 


holds  and  mixes  any  combination  of  up  to 
704  typefaces  and  sizes  in  a  single  setup 


You're  peeking  at  the  largest  font  power  ever  designed  into  a  fully  automatic 
phototypesetter  for  completely  computerized  display  composition.  Two  master 
discs  that  are  easily  changeable  hold  a  total  of  32  different  90-character  type¬ 
face  and  pi  assortments  that  you  choose.  Each  of  these  typefaces  can  be  imaged 
in  22  sizes  from  AV2  to  72  points.  That  means  704  fonts  as  well  as  all  typo¬ 
graphic  functions  are  under  tape  control  at  any  one  time.  You  need  never  lay 
a  hand  on  anything.  Now,  add  an  imaging  speed  of  15  characters  per  second, 
integrated  circuitry  and  heavy-duty  electronic  drive.  Then,  think  of  all  that  you 
can  do  with  just  one  532. 


This  dll  illustrates  Photon  composition  in  Univers  typefaces 

PHOTON,  INC.,  WILMINGTON,  MASS.  01887 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  ATLANTA 
DALLAS  LOS  ANGELES  SACRAMENTO  MONTREAL.  CANADA 
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City  editors 

(continued  from  pnge  \\) 


a  (lay  or  a  (-001)16  of  days  a 
week. 

The  city  editors  generally 
favored  ignoring  press  confer¬ 
ences,  as  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  does.  Usually  when 
snubbing  one,  though,  tell  the 
people  you’re  interested  in  their 
news  and  would  like  to  have  a 
reporter  inter\’iew  them  pri¬ 
vately. 

U  sing  portable  pocket-size 
two-way  radios  and  radio 
pagers  for  reporters  will  let  you 
move  them  around  faster,  so 
that  manpower  will  spread 
farther.  Nearly  all  the  papers 
already  have  two-way  radio  con¬ 
tact  with  photographer  cars.  A 
coder  may  be  added  to  the  base 
station  in  most  such  systems  so 
that  the  city  editor  may  get  a 
reporter  to  phone  in  by  having 
his  pcK-ket  pager  beep. 

More  news  selection 

The  city  editors  were  virtual¬ 
ly  all  against  trying  to  be  a 
newspaper  of  record.  As  one 
said,  the  main  reason  for  trying 
to  run  everything  is  so  that 
when  a  story  blows  up  into  a 
big  one  you  can  point  to  your 
little  item  and  say  you’ve  had 
it. 

But'  good  newsmen  ought  to 
be  able  to  select  the  significant 
items  and  throw  away  the 
others. 

Reporter  time  can  be  saved 
by  putting  more  beats  on  a 
phone  basis,  but  some  such  as 
City  Hall  should  continue  to  be 
leg  beats  because  seeing  who  is 
visiting  whom  may  be  the  tip- 
off  to  a  big  story. 

Some  city  editors  favored 
eliminating  the  federal  beat,  as¬ 
signing  the  various  government 
offices  to  beats  that  handle  re¬ 
lated  subjects. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  do 
with  any  manpower  gained  in 
this  revamping  is  to  put  at  least 
one  full-time  person,  maybe 
more,  on  consumer  affairs.  Send 
reporters  shopping  for  credit, 
for  autos,  for  houses,  for  every¬ 
thing  the  readers  shop  for — and 
tell  the  readers  how  to  do  it 
wisely.  Even  wise  readers  can 
save  a  lot  of  time  by  reading 
how  to  do  it  before  going  the 
route  themselves.  Al.so  the  city 
editors  were  high  on  stunts  such 
as  testing  the  honesty  of  tv  re¬ 
pairmen  by  calling  them  to  fix 
a  .set  with  rigged  defects. 

rile  exireiiiisis  beat 

There  should  be  a  beat  for 
covering  extremist  groups,  left¬ 
ist  and  rightist.  This  reporter 
should  be  sure  to  read  the  under¬ 
ground  Jiewspapers. 


In-depth  local  coverage  of  the 
drug  problem  is  essential.  Par¬ 
ents  are  terribly  worried  about 
it  and  it  exists  at  all  economic 
levels.  Even  the  parents  who 
are  confident  their  own  teen¬ 
agers  will  steer  clear  of  narcot¬ 
ics  probably  know  of  a  family 
with  a  child  who  hasn’t  steered 
clear. 

Anti-pollution  efforts  re(iuire 
full  coverage.  Welfai-e  can  be 
a  separate  beat. 

Health  care  offers  big  possi¬ 
bilities  for  coverage — perhaps  in 
analyzing  hospital  bills  of  some 
patients. 

Police  and  courthouse  re¬ 
porters  should  be  directed  to 
cover  the  administration  of 
justice  in  addition  to  what’s  on 
the  docket  or  blotter.  Tell  about 
little  people  and  the  law — how 
it  affects  them.  Examine 
whether  punishment  fits  the 
crime  and  is  really  likely  to  re¬ 
habilitate  instead  of  lead  to  more 
crime.  Is  justice  assured  in  the 
city  court,  w-here  some  cases  are 
handled  in  as  little  as  60  sec¬ 
onds?  Possibly  the  guilty  plea 
defendant  in  such  a  case  should 
be  forced  to  take  more  time — to 
take  a  look  at  where  he’s  been 
and  where  he’s  going. 

Real  estate  coverage  should 
emphasize  urban  planning,  and 
get  away  from  routine  such  as  a 
story  on  a  new  subdivision  that 
looks  like  most  others. 

The  city  editors  agreed  that 
one  important  key  to  making 
the  manpower  go  around  is 
simply  to  give  it  efficient  man¬ 
agement  from  the  city  desk.  And 
the  key  to  the  city  editor  doing 
that  is  to  spring  himself  from 
the  nitty  gritty. 

Why  should  everybody  with 
a  handout  feel  he  has  to  talk 
with  the  city  editor  personally? 
He  may  feel  so,  but  having  him 
dirixrted  to  an  assistant  will  help 
the  city  editor  find  time  to  give 
his  staff  proper  direction.  Walk- 
in  newsrooms,  where  politicians 
and  others  off  the  street  can 
drop  in  to  pass  the  time  of  day, 
are  a  handicap;  the  better  plan 
is  to  have  a  reception  room 
where  reporters  and  visitors 
can  met  on  neutral  ground. 

Training  is  another  key  to 
making  the  staff  more  produc¬ 
tive.  We’re  in  an  age  when  prob- 
bing  should  be  only  gentle  and 
it’s  highly  important  to  keep 
your  people  happy.  Rather  than 
just  telling  a  reporter  to  quit 
being  lazy  and  get  to  work,  ask 
about  progress  on  each  of  his 
assignments. 

How  to  g<‘t  u  giMid  niun 

On  the  subject  of  recruiting, 
the  city  editors  discussed  a 
subtle  way  of  getting  around  a 
raiding  accusation  by  having  a 
staffer  contact  his  friend  you 
want  off  another  paper — and 
pass  the  word  that  his  applica¬ 


tion  would  be  received  with 
favor.  Go  after  someone  who  is 
good  at  or  has  pi’omise  in  the 
job  you  have  open — don’t  just 
l(K)k  for  manpower  in  general. 
And  don’t  hire  Dr.  So-and-so’s 
kid  because  he  just  got  a  jour¬ 
nalism  degree  and  thinks  he 
could  do  a  good  job  covering 
Rotary. 

Some  papers  are  developing 
farm  club  system  by  referring 
less-than-qualified  applicants  to 
nearby  smaller  papers.  Some 
big  papers  use  little  jiapers  as 
farm  clubs  with  or  without 
their  permission. 

Negro  staffer’s  problem 

Recruiting  Negro  reporters  is 
one  of  the  biggest  problems.  De¬ 
mand  for  them  is  tremendous, 
and  so  getting  top  talent  is  im¬ 
probable.  The  best  bet,  said  many 
of  the  city  editors,  is  to  lower 
standards  and  hire  a  Negro 
youth  with  determination  and  a 
cooperative  spirit  and  make  him 
into  a  reporter.  He  may  start 
as  a  copy  clerk,  a  full-time  re¬ 
porter  or  a  part-time  reporter 
while  attending  college. 

Even  before  he  becomes  a  pro¬ 
ficient  writer  he  may  be  valu¬ 
able  on  the  community  relations 
beat,  keeping  the  paper  in¬ 
formed  about  racial  matters. 
One  problem  is  that  a  Negro 
going  to  work  for  a  predom¬ 
inantly  white  newspaper  may 
catch  hell  for  not  slanting  news 
toward  the  black  point  of  view, 
as  many  in  the  black  community 
think  it  should  be.  Whether  he 
can  stand  up  to  this  criticism 
from  his  own  people  must  be 
considered  in  hiring. 

Those  who  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  city  editors  were : 

A1  Hutchison,  Tampa  Tribune. 

Lawrence  Connor,  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Star. 

Wendell  Trogdon,  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Xews. 

V’an  Pritchartt  Jr,  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar. 

Robert  Wills,  .Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

Hugh  McDiarmid,  Dagton 
Jo  urnal-He  ra  Id. 

Paul  Janensch,  Louisville 
C  o  ut'i  er-Jo  um  al. 

Scott  Sullivan,  Baltimore  Sun. 

Alfred  Monohan,  Baltimore 
Globe. 

Ronald  Clark,  Akron  Beacon 
Journal. 

Harold  Schellkopf,  Columims 
Dispatch. 

Bill  Tanner,  Cleveland  Press. 

Graydon  DeCamp,  Cincinnati 
Post  &  Times-Star. 

Robert  Harrod,  Cincimtati 
Enquirer. 

Robert  Early,  .Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  (Phoenix). 

Doug  Walker,  Dagton  Dailg 
Sews. 

Tom  Ryder,  Evansville  Press. 

Sam  Purdue,  Columbus  Cit¬ 
izen-Journal. 
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Hearst  paper 
to  spotlight 
civic  efforts 

Bai.ti.mork 

The  Baltimore  Sens  .Ameri¬ 
can  has  announced  a  carii)ai(>:n 
it  is  calling  COMMIT.MENT. 
The  announcement  says: 

‘•It  means  simply  that  wo  are 
committing  ourselves  to  help¬ 
ing  make  Baltimore— and  its  en¬ 
virons — a  lietter  place  in  which 
to  live,  work,  an(l  do  business. 

“It  means  that  the  News 
American  is  committed: 

“To  improving  relations  and 
relaxing  tensions  between  people 
of  our  city. 

“To  making  the  headers  and 
institutions  of  government  re¬ 
spond  quickly  and  effectively  to 
the  needs  of  our  people. 

“To  improving  our  court  and 
penal  systems. 

“To  i-educing  the  crime  rate. 

“To  reducing  environmental 
pollution. 

•‘To  improving  our  education¬ 
al  system. 

“To  reducing  the  cost  and  im- 
jiroving  the  ((uality  of  lu'alth 
care. 

“To  improving  housing,  both 
public  and  private. 

“To  eliminating  drug  abuse. 

“In  this  effort  we  hope  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  close  working  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  community  im- 
lirovement  organizations  and 
neighborhood  action  groups 
which  are  trying  to  nrovide  a 
better  Baltimore.  We  solicit 
their  help  and  suggestions  and 
earnestly  pledge  our  support. 

“Our  function  will  lie  to  spot¬ 
light  the  problem  areas  and  en¬ 
courage  you,  our  readers,  to 
do  something  about  them’’. 

Said  the  Hearst  Newsjiaper’s 
managing  editor,  .Marvin  Beard, 
“Through  CO.M.MITMENT  we 
hope  to  point  a  finger  at  those 
who  are  doing  Baltimore  a  dis¬ 
service,  pat  on  the  back  those 
who  are  doing  it  a  service  and 
— perhaps  most  important — 
awaken  from  their  lethargy 
those  who  are  doing  nothing.’’ 

• 

Consultant  named 
for  school  service 

Seattle,  Wa.sh. 

John  S.  McFarland  has  been 
named  educational  services  con¬ 
sultant  for  the  Seattle  Times 
and  will  act  as  liaison  between 
the  newspaper  and  schools  us¬ 
ing  the  Newspaper-in-the-Class- 
room  program.  McFarland 
taught  French  in  Bosta  area 
private  schools  for  the  past  12 
years. 
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MONEY 


Hot 

Buttons. 


Have  you  pressed  number  four  often  enough? 

There's  a  nevw  kind  of  hunger  stalking  the  land— 
an  appetite  for  more  and  better  advice  on  how  to 
handle  money  affairs  in  a  world  where,  for  the 
typical  American,  there  is  a  terrifyingly  complex 
array  of  choices  to  be  made. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  they  talked  about 
the  iron  law  of  wages.  Workers,  it  said,  get  just 
enough  to  get  by  on  in  times  of  plenty.  In  bad  times, 
they  starve.  Well,  the  iron  law  is  pretty  rusty  now. 

Not  that  people  have  got  so  much  that  they  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  Rather,  that  they’ve  just 
enough  so  they’ve  got  to  make  some  choices  on 
what  to  do  with  it.  Some  hard  choices. 

A  trip  to  Bermuda  ...  or  a  mutual  fund? 

More  stocks  now  ...  or  the  savings  account? 

A  new  car ...  or  a  dining  room  set? 

Sell  .  .  .  buy  .  . .  borrow .  .  .  lend? 

Your  readers  need  advice,  advice  that  is  objective 
and  realistic. 

At  CNA  Financial  Corp.,  a  giant  (income  of  $1.3 
billion  a  year)  company  that  specializes  in  money 
management,  we  can  provide  you  with  the 
information  that  is  the  raw  material  you  need  to 
provide  that  kind  of  reader  service. 

We  have  a  communications  group  of  twelve 
professional  people  who  know  both  money 
management  matters  and  the  needs  of  newsmen. 
We’re  involved  in  insurance,  real  estate, 
development,  mutual  funds,  leasing,  home- 
building,  and  loans. 

What’s  more,  we  aren’t  afraid  to  take  the  time  to 
explain  in  detail  the  complexities  of  this  magic 
stuff  called  money— nor,  when  the  questions  get 
really  knotty,  will  we  hesitate  to  put  an  inquiring 
newsman  or  woman  directly  in  touch  with  the  expert 
who  can  provide  the  answers. 

The  next  time  you’re  looking  for  information  on 
money  matters,  give  us  a  call. 

You  can  contact  us  at: 

Chicago  A.  R.  Roalman  Los  Angeles 

312/822-7610  Charles  Johanns  213/657-1496 

312/822-7653  Barbara  McNear  New  York 

312/822-5170  Marieluise  Murphy  212/943-8500 

Gerald  Buldak  Washington,  D.C. 
Alan  Appelbaum  202/638-0001 

,  Barbara  Mock  London 

Natalie  Graver  01-834-9456 

♦"OVA  FINmcm  CORPORRTION 

310  SOUTH  MICHIGAN/CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60604 

••cWhere  money  is  willing  to  talk 


Douglas  Jennings 


Robert  J,  Hartnett 


Al  Goldsmith 
Robert  Keen 


More  ‘I  do  it’  sports 
reporting  is  favored 


scene,  Reay  said  numerous  not  try  to  rush  the  players  and 
“money”  angles  are  being  over-  coaches  with  “what  happened” 
looked  such  as  bond  issues  for  ciuestions. 

school  funding  or  cutbacks  in  The  workshop  was  in  charge 
the  coaching  staff  because  of  of  Ci'yer  and  Steve  Cousley  of 
lack  of  funds.  If  a  writer  can  the  Alton  Telegraph,  with  Dr. 
show  that  sports  games  made  Manion  Rice,  head  of  Soutliern 


By  (ierulil  H.  Healey 

St.  Louis 

Newspaper  editors  who  be- 
leive  that  bowling  scores  and 
other  agate  records  in  their 
pages  fullfill  the  readers’  desire 
for  news  of  participation  sports 
are  failing  to  acknowledge  a 


bury  it  in  the  paper.  He  said 
that  when  the  Journal-Star 
started  outdoors  coverage  the 
mail  response  was  hea\’y,  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  which  the  column¬ 
ists  writing  other  sports  re¬ 
ceived. 


money  for  the  school  he  can 
help  prevent  the  slashing  of 
athletic  staffs. 

Other  ideas  for  stories  are 
having  a  writer  caddy  for  a 
woman  golf  professional  in  a 
tournament  and  training  table 
diets. 

Makeup  Myles  ehaiige 


Illinois  University  School  of 
Journalism,  directing  proceed¬ 
ings.  There  were  35  sports  ed¬ 
itors  and  writers  present  from 
nine  states. 

Newhold  Noyes 

(continued  from  page  11) 


widening  trend. 

Too  many  papers  are  in  this 
category  and  they  should  take 
a  new  look  at  their  si)orts  pages, 
according  to  the  consensus  of 
a  panel  on  covering  recreation, 
outdoor  and  participant  sports 
during  a  workshop  for  sports 
editors  and  writers  conducted 
here  this  week  by  the  Mid-Amer¬ 
ica  Press  Institute. 

The  panel,  headed  by  Gene 
Oyer  and  Bill  Vint  of  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Register  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Morning  Star,  and  Jack 
Ehresman,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Star,  reported  that  recrea¬ 
tion  sports  are  gaining  in¬ 
creased  attention. 

Much  of  the  news  of  what  is 
being  done  to  eradicate  pol¬ 
luted  conditions  of  streams  and 
fields  belongs  on  the  sports 
pages,  it  was  agreed.  And  when 
this  type  of  story  does  get  into 
the  sports  section  editors  have 
found  that  many  have  turned 
to  that  part  of  the  paper  who 
usually  wouldn’t. 

Parlicipatiun  increasing 

Cryer  mentioned  figures  from 
a  nationwide  suiwey  showing 
])articipation  in  drag  racing  is 
up  31  percent,  boating  up  13 
percent.  Hunting  attracts  52 
percent  of  men  readers  and  26 
percent  of  women  readers.  Fish¬ 
ing  has  increased  11  percent 
and  skiing  21  i)ercent. 

This  means  the  “do  it”  activ¬ 
ities  must  be  covered  and  not 
just  sketchily,  Cryer  said.  In 
the  case  of  smaller  papers  with 
limited  staffs  the  sports  editor 
can  get  the  job  done  by  offer¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  columns  and 
expenses  of  people  on  the  news 
or  women’s  side  who  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  certain  jiarticipant 
s]M>rts. 

Vint  said  he  hires  a  profes¬ 
sional  guide  when  he  goes  hunt¬ 
ing  or  fishing.  The  guide  sup¬ 
plies  information  that  provides 
interesting  stories  for  readers. 

Rockford  Newspapers  have  a 
Fun  in  the  Sun  section,  a  fea¬ 
ture  called  Focus  on  Outdoors 
and  a  complete  calendar  of  out¬ 
doors  events. 

Ehresman  believes  that  sports 
editors  take  outdoors  coverage 
too  lightly  and  are  inclined  to 


People,  he  has  found,  are  in¬ 
terested  in  hunting  and  fishing 
but  also  want  to  know  the  bi¬ 
ological  facts  about  fish,  an¬ 
imals  and  birds. 

The  art  of  iiilervieKing 

Rich  Roster,  feature  column¬ 
ist  of  the  .St.  Louis  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat,  scored  some  important 
points  in  his  discourse  on  get¬ 
ting  sports  interviews.  The  key 
to  good  ones,  he  said,  is  being 
able  to  adapt  to  various  situa¬ 
tions. 

Prepared  questions  don’t  al¬ 
ways  work,  he  said.  Timidity 
on  the  part  of  the  interviewer 
tends  to  prevent  the  subject 
from  warming  up  to  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Be  sure  to  know  all  that 
is  available  about  the  inter¬ 
viewee;  this  puts  him  more  at 
ease.  Timing  is  important  on 
the  tough  questions. 

Roster  doesn’t  use  a  tape  re¬ 
corder  becau.se  he  believes  it 
tends  to  make  some  subjects 
freeze.  A  couple  of  goo<l  quotes 
and  comment  on  these  quotes 
can  provide  a  complete  column. 

Roster  spoke  of  his  two 
toughest  interviews:  Sonny  Lis¬ 
ton,  the  heavyweight  fighter, 
and  Vince  Lombardi,  Washing¬ 
ton  Redskin  football  coach. 

Liston  was  imiiossible,  grunt¬ 
ing  and  growling  unintelligible 
answers  to  questions.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  Roster  presented  the 
fighter  just  as  he  was  in  this 
story — a  non-interview. 

Lombardi  ahso  leans  to  the 
grunt  and  groan  type  of  re¬ 
sponse,  Roster  said,  which 
makes  him  almost  a  non-inter¬ 
view. 

Tom  Reay,  managing  editor 
of  the  Rockford  Register-Re¬ 
public,  a  former  sports  writer, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  scope 
of  sports  is  not  .so  limited  since 
tv  began  the  broadcast  of 
games. 

He  believes  sports  is  “what’s 
going  on,  it’s  action,  and  nearly 
everyone  is  a  sports  fan.” 

Time  must  be  taken,  Reay  ad¬ 
vised,  for  better  writing  plus 
“shooting  for  the  lead  that  will 
make  a  real  grabber  headline.” 
Pointing  out  that  some  sports 
writers  and  photographers  need 
to  take  a  new  view  of  the  sports 


Dr.  Paul  Fisher,  director  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information 
Center  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  critiqued  s|K)rts  pages 
submitted  by  workshop  partici¬ 
pants.  Some  of  his  observations: 

A  new  generation  of  gothic 
type  will  dominate  the  newspa¬ 
per  of  the  future  and  papers 
will  take  on  more  of  a  magazine 
appearance  with  more  dramatic 
makeup  and  fewer  stories  on  a 
page.  Sports  headlines  are 
.sounding  the  same  too  often. 

Some  editors  still  cling  to  the 
“I  printed  it,  let  ’em  read  it” 
idea,  Fisher  said.  “I  don’t  think 
the  readers  do.”  he  ob.served. 

Bob  Broeg,  sports  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and 
Boh  Burnes,  executive  sports 
editor  of  the  Globe-Democrat, 
gave  their  observations  on  how' 
to  write  a  sports  column. 
Bunies  said  the  word  “why” 
should  lie  the  prime  though  be¬ 
hind  fashioning  a  column  and  he 
recommended  writers  sitting 
with  the  spectators  instead  of 
in  the  press  box.  He  does. 
Broeg  agreed  when  Burnes  on 
this  point. 

Broeg  said  that  comment  by 
fans  are  “Many  times  price¬ 
less.” 

Don  Plarski,  sports  editor, 
Alton  (Ill.)  Evening  Telegraph, 
said  column  writers  need  to 
practice  constantly  and  review 
the  fundamentals  of  sports 
coverage  frequently.  Most  hu¬ 
mor,  he  said,  comes  with  ouotes 
from  sports  subjects  and  the 
writer,  even  if  he  is  a  humor¬ 
ous  writer  should  not  inject  too 
much  of  it  in  his  stories.  He 
favors  devoting  some  columns 
to  women  and  child  athletes. 

Time  for  cooling  off 

Rick  Talley,  sports  editor  of 
Chicago  Todag,  moderated  a 
panel  with  coaches  Charley 
Winner,  St.  Louis  (football) 
Cardinals,  Vergil  Fletcher,  ath¬ 
letic  director,  Collinsville,  Ill. 
high  school,  and  Harry  Gallatin, 
athletic  director.  Southern  Il¬ 
linois  University. 

It  was  generally  agi'etnl  by 
the  coaches  that  reporters 
should  respect  the  cooling  off 
period  for  athletes,  especially 
after  a  losing  ball  game  and 


.As  editor  of  the  Star,  Noyes 
has  often  reduced  his  concejit 
of  newspaper  seivice  to  three 
words:  Hone.st,  fair  and  inter¬ 
esting. 

“Honesty,”  he  .«aid  at  a  re¬ 
cent  gathering  o^  the  Star’s 
staff,  “means  not  letting  your 
own  ideas  interfere  with  tell¬ 
ing  what  is  really  going  on. 
The  community  is  entitled  to 
know  everything — whether  or 
not  it  is  pleasing  to  the  news¬ 
paper,  to  its  advertisers  or  to 
its  readei-s.” 

“Fairness  means  being  sure 
that  l)oth  sides  hav(>  their  say.” 
This,  Noyes  said,  involves  a 
quality  of  good  nature. 

.A  newspajier  must  be  intcn- 
esting,  he  explaintHl,  because 
jieojile  won’t  read  a  lot  of  the 
news  that’s  important  for  them 
to  know  unless  they  feel  sonu 
pleasure  in  doing  it.  Just  the 
feeling  that  they  are  being  ed¬ 
ucated  is  not  enough. 

"To  be  interesting  you  must 
assemble  a  group  of  intelligent 
writing  people  and  give  them 
maximum  freedom.  You  must 
create  a  climate  of  freedom  that 
the  writers  can  thrive  in,”  he 
continued. 

“The  Star  is  admittedly  and 
jiroudly  a  conservative  news¬ 
paper,”  Noyes  affirmed.  “This 
doesn’t  mean  we’re  dragging  our 
feet,  holding  on  to  the  past. 
It  means  that,  in  a  period  of 
rapid  change,  we  not  only  look 
for  things  that  need  changing, 
but  keep  an  eye  on  those  perma¬ 
nent  values  that  shouldn’t 
change.  While  we  are  going  for¬ 
ward  with  new  developments, 
we  must  preseiwe  and  protect 
that  which  is  important  to  and 
good  for  our  society. 

“We  are  honest,  fair,  and  in¬ 
teresting  and  we  lend  a  note 
of  stability  to  this  rapidly 
changing  world.  The  community 
needs  such  a  paper.” 

• 

7th  clay  added 

.Aberdeen,  Wash. 

.Addition  of  a  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  edition  provides  seven- 
<lays-a-week  publication  of  the 
Aberdeen  World.  Home  delivery 
prices  were  raised  25  cents  a 
month. 
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We  want  to  help  you  make  money 
selling  love. 


The  buying  and  selling  of  love  is  a  hefty  part  of 
your  classified  advertising  business. 

It’s  found  under  the  heading  of  “Pets!’  Where  ani 
inals  find  new  homes  with  loving  owners. 

In  suburban  areas  (where  most  of  the  dogs  live) 
papers  have  developed  a  profitable  operation  using  a  com¬ 
puter.  And  our  telephone  network. 

A  central  office  gets  the  order  for  the  ad  and  lets 
the  computer  take  care  of  the  mechanics  of  justifying,  set¬ 


ting  and  proofing.  Then  the  entire  classified  section  is 
whisked  to  all  the  participating  suburban  papers.  Electron¬ 
ically.  C^ver  our  telephone  network. 

For  other  newfangled  notions  on  what  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  can  do  to  help  your  classified  operation, 
call  the  Bell  System  Communication  Consultant.  If  you 
need  his  name,  call  our  man  in  New  York,  Joe  Lullo,  at 
212-393-3295  (collect).  /S\ 
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With  a  range  from  5  to  72  point,  and  ^  Kaa  only  four  grids.  What  else  could  we 

an  eight-font  capacity,  the  Linofilm  i  name  it  but  Super-Quick? 

Super-Quick  can  set  an  entire  news-  *  wtt  Your  Mergenthaler  Sales  Engineer 

paper — news,  ads,  classified — from  can  show  you  how  this  low-cost  photo- 

one  four-grid  set-up.  Or  turn  out  a  typesetter  can  be  the  best  equipment 

variety  of  commercial  composition —  investment  you’ve  ever  made.  Or  write 

books,  publications,  job  work — about  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Mer- 

three  times  as  fast  as  the  fastest  line-  genthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  New  York 

caster.  All  the  lines  shown  below  were  11803. 

set  on  a  Linofilm  Super-Quick  using 


There  s  almost  no  limit  to  SUPER-  QUICK  typographic  variety  and  flexibility 
There's  almost  no  limit  to  SUPER-  QUICK  typographic  variety  and  tlexibility 

1  here's  almost  no  limit  to  SUPER-QUIC  K  typographic  variety  and  tlexibility. 

There's  almost  no  limit  to  SUFtR-QUICK  typof>raphic  variety  and  flexibility . 

There’s  almost  no  limit  to  SL’PER-QUK^K  typo^jraphic  variety  and  flexibility. 
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ment  will  have  automatic  de¬ 
veloping  and  printing  facilities 
with  custom  humidity  and  filtra¬ 
tion  controls. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  floors 
will  rise  only  in  the  new  build¬ 
ing  facing  15th  Street.  Most  of 
their  functions  will  be  directed 
to  suites  and  conference  space, 
plus  expansion  room.  The  eighth 
floor  back  windows  and  doors 
will  look  directly  into  an  open 
court  at  the  rear  of  that  floor. 
This  area  of  trees  and 
flowers  also  will  be  readily  vis¬ 
ible  from  the  back  of  the  ninth 
floor. 

“This  new  building  and  major 
renovation  of  existing  facilities 
should  provide  the  Washington 
Post  with  the  modem  plant 
necessary  to  produce  a  growing 
daily  newspaper  at  a  strategic 
downtown  location,”  said  Paul 
R.  Ignatius,  president. 

“While  the  investment  is  di¬ 
rected  principally  toward  the 
production  of  a  better  newspa¬ 
per  and  the  physical  setting  for 
the  growing  roster  of  employees, 
there  also  is  an  implicit  expres¬ 
sion  of  confidence  in  the  mid¬ 
town  area  as  a  heart  of  this 
National  Capital  area.” 


Washington  Post  ] 
will  be  doubled  in 


Washington  two  floors  of  the  new  structure  Earl  Design  Associates  holds 
A  nine-story  building,  the  will  ri.se  above  the  older  struc-  the  contract  for  interior  design 
centerpiece  in  a  $14  million  ture.  that  includes  new  furniture, 

construction  and  modernization  Each  floor  of  the  15th  Street  wall  coverings,  color  schemes 

project,  will  double  the  Wash-  building  facade  will  have  six  and  other  furnishings. 
ingtmi  Post's  facilities.  It  will  (20  x  9  feet)  window  sections.  Besides  the  large  main  cafe- 
create  a  new  building  along  the  The  tinted  bronze  glass  window  teria,  each  floor  of  the  new  plant 
west  side  of  15th  Street,  NW  sections  on  each  rising  level  will  will  have  its  own  coffee  area  for 

and  tie  it  into  an  expansion  of  be  receded  on  each  level  to  pro-  employees. 

the  pre.sent  newspaper  plant  at  vide  moderate  indentions  that  Generally,  the  new  construc- 
1515  L  St.,  NW.  will  produce  architectural  relief  tion  timetable  concentrates  on 

Two  eight-unit  Goss  presses  and  slight  shadows.  Boxed  ele-  the  new  building  and  the  instal- 

will  be  added  to  the  present  vator  and  stairwell  towers  will  lation  of  new  presses  before  the 

seven.  anchor  the  north  and  south  ends  refurbishment  of  present  facili- 

Daily  publication  will  be  un-  of  the  181-f(M)t-wlde  new  build-  ties  begins.  However,  work  has 
interrupted  during  the  construe-  ing.  already  started  on  the  present 

tion  and  modernization  program  When  the  project  is  completed,  third  floor  where  some  of  the 
that  is  exp(*cted  to  be  completed  the  Post  will  have  its  enlarged  new  mailing  equipment  is  being 
in  about  two  years.  newsprint  storage  areas  and  installed. 

The  new  building  was  de-  press  rooms  stretching  from  Mechanical  production  equip- 
signed  by  Architect  Sol  King,  three  levels  below  grade  to  two  ment  for  typesetting,  page  com- 
with  Albert  Kahn  Associates,  floors  above.  The  mail  room,  position,  engraving,  stereotype 
Detroit,  consultants.  It  is  under  which  will  have  sophi.sticated  and  computer-style  production 
contract  to  the  George  Hyman  new  equipment,  will  occupy  the  of  cold  type  will  occupy  the 
Construction  Co.  for  building,  entire  third  floor.  Production  fourth  floor  of  the  new  plant. 

The  new  structure  will  have  and  mechanical  departments  will  This  work  area  will  be  increased 
an  exterior  of  light  beige  brick  be  on  the  fourth  flood.  The  news  considerably,  although  it  now 
matching  the  exterior  of  the  department  will  have  more  than  occupies  the  full  floor  of  the 
portion  of  the  present  building  double  its  present  area  on  the  original  building  and  the  ISXiO 
now  on  15th  Street.  fifth  level.  addition. 

All  of  the  new  construction  1  i .  •  l  >  • 

and  enlargement  of  present  fa-  *"  ‘‘’'■K'’  ^vill  handle  transmissions  for 

cilities  will  be  in  the  area  north.  New  facilities  that  will  serve  the  Washington  Post/ Los  An- 

or  behind,  the  L  Street  building,  both  the  public  and  the  news-  geles  Times  News  Service,  which 
extending  to  the  present  east-  paper’s  employees  will  include  now  serves  more  than  300  news 
west  trucking  area  connecting  the  high-ceiling  72  x  21  foot  outlets  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 

15th  and  Ifith  Streets.  The  Pick-  lobby  with  a  band  of  four  high-  By  the  time  the  new  building 
Lee  Hotel  will  remain  on  its  speed  elevators  at  the  south  is  complete<l,  the  communica- 
present  site  at  the  northwest  end.  A  glass  window  in  the  tions  system  may  utilize  space 
corner  of  15th  and  L.  lobby  will  provide  a  public  view  satellites  for  overseas  communi- 

^  .  ...  of  the  new  press  room  section,  cations. 

.  cwspniit  aci  iiy  Detroit  firm  of  Ford  and  The  new  photographic  depart- 

Part  of  the  new  construction 
plan  is  the  single-decking  of  the 
present  ground-only  parking 
area  north  of  the  east-west  i 

trucking  area  adjacent  to  the  M 

new  Coyne  Building  at  15th  &  .  ™  ^ 

M  Streets.  A  newsprint  unload- 

ing  facility  will  be  incorporated  ** 

into  the  new  parking  structure 

behind  a  two-level  brick  facade  a  '  **  ^  i  ■  i  sB 

that  will  be  landscaped  along  VfPfVl  PIMMM  **  *  '  ■»rT' I  ||H^ 

15th  Street. 

The  original  L  Street  build-  H  HfTBI  "  '  '  ■fa 

ing  of  the  Post,  which  moved  H  ®  '  ■!  »tTB|  ITTBI  fTTiJ 

there  from  14th  &  E  Streets  in  ^  imH  liMi^  —  _ _ _  * ;  ' 

1950,  was  designed  by  the  Kahn  ■  W  " 

firm  which  also  was  the  archi-  ^  1  HNH  IWIH  HH^I  MBMI 

pSe^in^  196^0.^  extension  com  ^  ■■■  lf|H 

Rear  floors  of  that  addition 

will  be  heightened  in  several  PM  ^  _  ,  |ngg||  DBl  ~ 

steps  to  bring  all  up  to  the  ,  ^  ^  . 

seven-story  level  of  the  original  JL  ^ 

building  so  they  wnll  mesh  into 

the  first  seven  floors  of  the  new  - 

building  on  15th  Street.  The  top  Ground  has  been  broken  -for  this  addition  to  Washington  Post  building  on  15th  Street  NW. 
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Fax  system 
speeds  copy 
to  satellite 

HCM  Corporation  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  third  generation  elec¬ 
tronic  newspaper  facsimile 
transmission  system.  Called 
Pressfax,  the  system  can  trans¬ 
mit  and  receive  complete  news¬ 
paper  pages,  manuscripts,  ad¬ 
vertising  material,  etc.,  at  high¬ 
speed  and  with  complete  fidelity. 

Pressfax  is  the  latest  achie- 
ment  of  the  continued  research 
of  Dr.  Ing  Hell  of  Firma  Hell, 
Kiel,  Germany.  Totally  transis¬ 
torized,  Pressfax  uses  the  most 
up-to-the-minute  switching  cir¬ 
cuitry  supplemented  by  printed 
circuit  cards,  each  having  a 
definite  function,  thus  reducing 
to  a  minimum  any  down-time 
that  might  otherwise  be  en¬ 
countered  should  the  system  fail. 

In  operation,  Pressfax  is  easy 
to  operate.  Once  all  connected 
stations  have  signalled  their 
readiness  to  receive,  the  operator 
merely  touches  the  “Start”  but¬ 
ton.  All  receivers  automatically 
level  out,  phase  in,  receive  the 
transmission,  stop  and  return  to 
the  start  position  ready  for  the 
next  transmission.  Manual  con¬ 


trol  and  monitoring  have  been 
eliminated.  Operators  are  free 
to  prepare  the  equipment  and 
material  for  the  next  transmis¬ 
sion.  In  addition,  available 
transmission  lines  are  kept  in 
use  to  the  fullest  extent  wdth 
little  or  no  dead  time. 

Pressfax  contains  many  of 
the  latest  achievements  in  optics 
and  electronics. 

Pressfax  makes  it  possible  for 
satellite  newspaper  operations 
to  receive  last  minute  news  at 
speeds  up  to  one  full  new’spaper 
page  every  six  minutes.  (HCM 
Corporation,  115  Cutter  Mill 
Road,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y.) 

• 

Dawson  will  direct 
Fairchild  research 


PURCHASE  OF  A  NEW  COTTRELL  845  web  offset  press,  by  the 
Cleveland  Call  &  Post,  a  30,000  circulation  Negro  weekly,  resulted 
in  a  drop  of  press  run  time  from  14  to  three  hours.  William  O. 
Walker,  editor  and  publisher,  and  Harry  Alexander,  business  man¬ 
ager,  here  examine  a  week's  publication.  The  paper  also  prints 
Columbus  and  Cincinnati  editions  with  a  combined  circulation  of 
47,000. 


The  appointment  of  Lev  M. 
Dawson  to  the  position  of  di¬ 
rector  of  engineering  has  been 
announced  by  Richard  J.  Rob¬ 
inson,  general  manager  of  Fair- 
child  Graphic  Equipment.  He 
will  be  located  at  the  company’s 
plant  and  headquarters  in  Plain- 
view,  New  York. 

Dawson  will  hav'e  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  company’s  entire 
domestic  engineering  and  re¬ 
search  activity  for  all  products 
including  Teletypesetter,  com¬ 
puter-controlled  composition  sys¬ 
tems,  PhotoTextSetter  and  the 
Scan-A-Color  electronic  color 
separation  machine. 


Boh  Desroches  joins 
printing  ink  firm 

Robert  E.  Desroches  has 
joined  United  States  Printing 
Ink  Corporation  as  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Northeastern 
areas.  Donald  H.  Seixas,  presi¬ 
dent,  announced.  He  will  service 
upstate  New  York,  Northeast¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and 
Western  Massachusetts. 

Desroches  comes  to  United 
States  Printing  Ink  from  the 
Borden  Chemical  Company. 
Earlier,  he  had  served  the  Im¬ 
perial  Metal  and  Chemical  Co. 


Frank  sells  for  Goss 

Cy  Frank  has  been  named 
sales  representative  in  the  East 
Central  sales  territory  of  the 
Goss  division  of  MGD  Graphic 
Systems,  North  American  Rock¬ 
well.  He  will  be  involved  in  the 
sale  of  Goss  presses  in  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  and  Ohio. 

• 

111  newsprint  sales 

Robert  A.  Whitehall  has  been 
appointed  vicepresident-East- 
em  Sales  for  the  Garden  State 
Paper  Co.  Inc.,  Garfield,  New 
Jersey.  This  is  a  new  position. 


for  smooths  solids, 
sharper  halftones,  try  new 

ULTRATEX  NOPAC 


We've  gone  to  great  lengths  to  give  you  an  improved  mat 
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Three  plants  get 
Cottrell  presses 

Cottrell  presses  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  recently  in  the  plants 
of  two  newspapers  and  a 
combined  commercial-newspaper 
printing  operation. 

The  Waupaca  County  (Wise.) 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Wmipaca  County  Post,  a  4,800 
circulation  weekly,  and  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Farmer,  an  18,500 
circulation  weekly,  has  installed 
a  four-unit  V-15A  press.  It  re¬ 
places  a  V-15  which  the  com¬ 
pany  installed  in  1963  when  it 
converted  to  weboffset. 

The  purchase  of  a  four-unit 
V-15.\  by  the  Carthage  (Mo.) 
Press,  a  p.m.  daily,  is  that 
paper’s  switch  from  letterpress 
to  offset.  The  paper  is  going 
through  an  expansion  program 
which  includes  installation  of 
three  phototypesetters.  The  pa¬ 
per  plans  to  use  the  new  press 
to  expand  its  job-printing  op¬ 
eration. 

The  commercial  and  newspa¬ 
per  printer  with  the  new  Cot¬ 
trell  press  is  Roto-Lith  Publish¬ 
ers  Inc.,  North  Little  Rock, 
.\rk.,  which  installed  a  four- 
unit  V-22  model.  It  replaces  a 
V-15  press  installed  in  1960. 

Roto-Lith  specializes  in  print¬ 


ing  weekly  newspapers,  month¬ 
ly  publications,  and  flyers.  It 
is  affiliated  with  the  Twin  City 
Printing  and  Litho  Co.,  which  is 
the  commercial  printing  end  of 
the  operation. 

• 

Print  duplicator 
from  Goodkin 

Irvington,  N.J. 

Development  of  a  new  Direct 
Transfer  Processor  has  been 
announced  by  the  M.  P.  Good- 
kin  Company,  Irvington,  N.J., 
manufacturers  of  graphic  art 
cameras  and  allied  equipment. 

The  GP22  Processor  provides 
a  means  of  making  duplicate 
line  and  halftone  prints,  thus 
eliminating  the  need  to  send  out 
for  prints  or  time-consuming 
three-tray  processing. 

The  new  processor  produces 
immediate  positives  on  paper, 
film  and  plates  including  line 
proofs,  reproduction  quality 
prints,  velox-screened  prints, 
combination  prints,  film  trans¬ 
parencies,  diazo  intermediates, 
charts,  silk  screen,  audio  visual, 
printed  circuits  and  offset 
plates.  The  Goodkin  GP22  Proc¬ 
essor  can  be  used  independently 
or  in  conjunction  with  any 
Goodkin  Process  Camera  for 
making  positive  to  positive  re¬ 
productions  in  one  shot. 


A  NARROW  PIECE  OF  PLEXIGLASS  was  found  by  the  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post  and  Times  to  611  the  need  in  creating  a  cold-type 
news  copy  bank,  shown  here.  Straight  matter  is  waxed  and  stored 
on  the  plexiglass  in  what  previously  a  hot-type  bank. 
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. . .  smoother . . .  deeper . . .  more  uniform . . .  more  dependable. 


SUBSIDIARY  OF 

Burgess  Cellulose  Company,  Freeport.  Illinois  61032 
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Live  market 
continues  for 
hot  metal 

“Hot-metal  typesettinpr  is  still 
very  much  a  part  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  typographic  scene. 
The  dismal  divinations  of  long- 
gone  Cassandras  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  the  old  hot  pot  remains  a 
viable,  albeit  increasingly  vul¬ 
nerable,  competitor  in  many 
quarters.” 


In  making  this  statement. 
Composition  Information  Serv¬ 
ices,  Los  Angeles-based  subsidi- 
ai-y'  of  Technical  Information 
Inc.,  reports  its  completion  of  a 
survey  concerned  with  the 
“state-of-the-craft,”  i.e.,  the 
status  of  traditional  hot-metal 
type.setting  technology. 

Detailing  experiences  of  the 
key  manufacturers  during  the 
past  five  years,  CIS  indicates 
that  while  sales  of  hot-metal 
machines  have  been  declining, 
there  have  been  notable  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  intensity  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  decline.  While 
sales  of  Intertype  display  ma¬ 


chines  liave  dropped  some  5()'/o 
since  1964,  high-speed  Monarch 
linecaster  sales  have  increased 
28'^'fc  during  the  same  period. 

Citing  other  revealing  statis¬ 
tics  gleaned  from  its  investiga¬ 
tion,  CIS  notes  that  while  Mer- 
genthaler’s  hot-metal  machine 
business  has  lieen  diminishing 
during  the  })a.st  five  years,  re¬ 
lated  sales  in  1969  were  the 
same  as  in  1968.  Fairchild  ex¬ 
perienced  a  similar  situation 
with  operating  unit  sales,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  a  tempo rai*y  flat¬ 
tening  of  the  hot-metal  trend 
may  be  in  the  offing. 

While  hot-metal  machines 


IT'S  nSTOMATIG. 


Automatic  roll  handling  from  Nolan-Jampol!  Puts  your 
newsprint  where  you  need  it— when  you  need  it.  Let  the 
man  from  Nolan-Jampol  give  you  the  facts. 

"j 

NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC. 

Rome,  New  York  13440 


have,  for  the  most  part,  lost 
significant  ground  to  photocom¬ 
position  during  the  past  five 
years,  the  effect  on  associated 
parts  and  matrices  has  differed. 
Star  Parts,  for  example,  ad¬ 
vises  that  they  have  had  a 
steady  increase  of  alwut  10% 
per  year  in  the  sale  of  associ¬ 
ated  paids. 

Based  on  the  wealth  of  sta¬ 
tistical  evidence  contained  in  its 
survey,  CIS  concludes  that  while 
photocomposition  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  wave  of  the  future, 
speculation  as  to  the  demise  of 
hot-metal  has  been  premature 
and  overstated. 

Those  with  an  interest  in  the 
complete  survey  may  obtain  ad¬ 
ditional  details  by  writing  to 
the  Director,  Composition  In¬ 
formation  Services,  Inc.,  6331 
Hollywood  Boulevard,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California  90028. 

• 

(^oiiipu^raphic  Corp. 
as^Higiis  teoh  staff 

Four  men  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  technical  advisors  with 
Compugraphic  Corporation, 
manufacturers  of  phototype¬ 
setting  systems.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Harvey  M. 
Brown,  general  sales  manager, 
who  .said  they  are  assigned  to 
the  company’s  central  division 
office  under  the  direction  of 
Wilfred  .1.  Johnson,  central  di¬ 
vision  manager. 

Jerome  Perkins  will  cover 
Mi.ssouri  and  ea.stern  Kansas. 
He  worked  for  several  yeai*s 
as  a  sales  engineer  for  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Burton  Hoo<l  will  cover  Iowa. 
He  has  worked  for  Fairchild 
Camera  and  Instruments;  and 
previously  owned  a  weekly 
newspaper. 

Thomas  Smith  will  represent 
Comjiugraphic  in  Wisconsin. 

Terry  Johnson,  formerly  a 
serv’ice  engineer  with  Compu¬ 
graphic,  will  rei)re.sent  the  com¬ 
pany  in  Michigan.  Johnson  also 
was  wdth  the  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Instrument  Company. 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC. 


PfuttiUuf  P^eAi 
ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN 'RIGGERS 

Ciiimdtei  fiaen 


55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
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Newspapers  are  switching  to 


HI 


etchant 

for 

MICRO  METAL 

ball  metal  &  CHEMICAL 

Division  of  Ball  Corporation 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11231 


Here’s 


Etch  rate . 

Acid  additions . 

. . . .  None  for  the  first 

200  ounces  of  zinc. 
One  liter  for  every 

50  ounces  thereafter. 

Other  chemical  additives . 

. . . .  None 

Temperature  adjustments . 

. . . .  None 

Number  of  full  page  plates 
per  bath . 

....  22 

Bath  cost  per  plate . 

- $1.29 

HI-SFEED  ETCHANT  is  faster— helps  meet  deadlines  with 
more  plates  per  hour. 

HI-SPEEl)  ETCHAN'r  is  easier  to  use— fewer  chemical  addi¬ 
tions  during  the  bath  saves  operating  time  and  record  keep¬ 
ing.  Less  chance  for  errors,  makeovers,  missed  deadlines. 

HI-SFEEl)  ETCHANT  is  economical— lower  chemical  cost 
per  plate,  and  in  addition  more  plates  per  bath  means  fewer 
baths,  fewer  machine  cleanings,  lower  labor  costs. 

HI-SPEEI)  ETCHANT  is  dependable— it  is  produced  by  the 
makers  of  PRE-SENSITIZEI)  MICRO-METAL.  Together, 
they’re  a  platemaking  system  that  will  save  you  money. 
Try  it. 


IL\LL  MET.AL  &  CHEMIC.\L 

DIMSION  Ol’  HAM.  COUI'ORVl'ION 

13H()C)KI.YN,  NEW  YORK  11231 


First  step  toward  offset: 
silence  that  ‘rumor  mill’ 


This  report  on  the  conversion 
of  letterpress  newspaper  plants 
t«»  offset  operation  was  given 
recently  at  an  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  meeting  by 
Duane  Hagadone,  president  of 
Hagadone  Newspapers,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Scripps  League  of 
Newspapers. 

m  *  * 

I  have  been  asked  basically 
to  tell  you  how  w'e  handle  our 
l)eople  and  the  reduction  of 
force. 

This  is  not  an  easy  job,  and 
I  do  not  want  any  of  you  to  get 
any  ideas  from  my  comments 
that  it  is  easy,  l)ecause  it  is  not. 

We  have  no  set  formula. 

Tn  the  14  newsapers  that  we 
have  converted  to  the  new 
process,  we  have  established  a 
itasic  pattern,  yes;  but  we  adopt 
this  basic  pattern  to  the  local 
community  and  to  the  local 
newsi)aper  which  we  are  con¬ 
verting,  because  there  are  no 
two  newspapers  in  no  two  com¬ 
munities  that  are  exactly  alike. 

We.  how'ever,  have  a  pattern 
that  we  can  use  and  have  used 
ver>'  successfully,  we  feel. 

T«»p  level  deei>ion 

The  decision  to  convert  is 
made  at  the  top  management 
level  on  a  plan  based  on  many 
different  studies  that  I  will  not 
get  into  at  this  time. 

After  this  level  is  determine<i, 
and  after  the  decision  is  matie 
at  the  top  management  level, 
the  first  people  whom  we  in¬ 
form  are  our  employees,  and  all 
through  the  conversion  we  feel 
that  it  is  extremely  important 
to  keej)  all  of  our  employees 
informed  of  what  we  are  doing 
and  up  to  date;  on  all  activities. 

The  basic  rea.son  for  this  is 
to  eliminate  the  “rumor  mill,” 
and  this  can  he  very  vicious  to 


you  during  a  conversion.  We 
feel  that  the  more  updated  we 
can  keep  our  people  on  what 
we  are  doing  the  better,  and  let 
them  ask  questions,  and  we  try 
to  answer  them  so  they  know 
exactly  what  is  going  on  dur¬ 
ing  this  period. 

We  feel  that  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  be  honest  with  our 
people. 

When  we  initially  talk  to 
them  we  tell  them  right  “off  the 
bat”  that  w’e  are  converting  our 
plant,  and  that  it  represents  a 
major  investment  to  us,  and 
that  we  expect  to  get  a  return 
on  this  investment.  And  one  of 
the  major  ways  in  which  we 
get  a  return  on  this  investment 
is  through  the  reduction  of 
personnel. 

We  tell  them  that  we  do  not 
know  the  exact  number  of 
people.  It  will  depend  upon  tbe 
conditions  at  the  particular  time 
when  we  do  convert,  which 
might  be  six,  nine  months,  or  a 
vear,  depending  on  the  particu¬ 
lar  conditions. 

We  tell  them  that  we  will 
give  them  all  training  oppor¬ 
tunities.  which  we  do. 

We  tell  them  we  will  give 
them  a  fair  notice  as  to  how 
many  people  we  will  be  using, 
which  will  give  those  that  will 
not  be  moving  into  the  new 
process  ample  time  to  relocate. 

Fair  t>everance 

We  tell  them  that  we  will 
give  them  a  fair  severance  pro¬ 
gram  over  and  above  any  con¬ 
tractual  obligations  that  we 
might  have  established. 

We  tell  them  that  we  will 
help  them.  We  will  help  them 
find  jobs.  .4nd  we  tell  them  we 
feel  they  should  stay  with  the 
organization  through  conver¬ 
sion.  It  will  give  them  exposure 
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to  the  new  process,  and  regard¬ 
less  of  where  they  go  this  will 
be  extremely  helpful  to  them. 
We  hope  they  will  stay  with  us 
right  up  to  the  conversion. 

Using  this  process  w'e  hav’e 
been  able  to  maintain  most  of 
our  staffs  right  up  to  the  point 
of  our  conversion  period,  and 
this  is  most  satisfactory. 

Going  on  to  the  building,  we 
have  found  the  best  approach  is 
through  a  completely  new  build¬ 
ing,  wherever  possible — every¬ 
thing;  completely  new.  Where 
you  tiy  to  remodel  an  old  build¬ 
ing,  this  can  be  an  extreme 
problem.  It  can  be  very  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  training  can  be  a 
problem. 

Offset  needs  are  not  the  same 
as  hot  metal  needs  in  a  news- 
paner  plant.  You  need  a  much 
.smaller  facility.  You  do  not 
need  the  mechanical  facilities. 
Wherever  possible  you  can  save 
a  great  deal  of  money  by  l)eing 
able  to  move  into  a  completely 
fresh  facility,  and  this  is  what 
we  have  done  in  most  opera¬ 
tions. 

By  “complete,”  we  mean  new 
from  desks,  typewriters,  and 
chairs,  through  the  production 
plant. 

Planning  the  move 

When  we  select  a  date,  nor¬ 
mally  we  will  print  our  last 
paper  on  hot  metal  in  an  old 
plant  on  a  Saturday,  and  then 
we  will  close  do^vn;  and  over 
the  weekend  we  will  move. 

We  do  not  move  much — just 
a  little  paper,  files,  and  personal 
belongings.  On  Monday  we 
move  into  a  new  plant  with  a 
completely  now,  fresh  approach 
— a  new  building;  new'  equip¬ 
ment;  and  a  new  product. 

We  have  gone  both  ways.  We 
have  converted  older  buildings, 
and  there  are  certain  times  that 
you  have  investments  in  land 
that  you  cannot  go  this  way, 
but  wherever  possible  I  highly 
recommend  the  new  building. 

Training  program 

The  first  training  program 
we  get  into  is  in  the  area  of 
typing.  It  is  extremely  import¬ 
ant,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult 
adjustments  for  any  letterpress 
printer.  We  have  normally  paid 
the  cost  of  typing  courses;  how’- 
ever,  in  some  instances  the 
unions  have  participated,  but 
we  do  expect  the  employees  to 
donate  his  own  time,  and  this, 
of  cour.se,  is  open  to  all  em- 
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ployees  interested  in  improving 
their  typing  efficiency. 

Our  class  instructor  keeps  us 
informed  on  the  progress  of  all 
participants.  We  insist  on  a  re¬ 
port  card  on  each  employee 
from  each  instructor,  stating 
the  capabilities  of  the  individual 
taking  the  course. 

While  the  building  is  being 
constructed,  or  while  w’e  are 
remodeling,  as  the  case  may  be, 
we  are  continually  selling  the 
process  and  the  equipment  to 
our  employees;  getting  them 
enthused,  so  they  understand 
what  we  are  doing,  and  to  build 
as  much  interest  as  we  can  in 
the  new  program  and  in  the 
new  plant  that  they  are  going 
to  be  working  in,  the  fine  fa¬ 
cilities  with  the  latest  equip¬ 
ment. 

We  normally  get  our  pro¬ 
duction  management  people, 
our  foi'emen,  our  department 
heads,  to  visit,  and  we  take 
them  into  one  of  our  other 
plants,  one  as  close  as  possible, 
and  as  close  in  size  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  demonstrate  to  them, 
through  the  plant,  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do.  We  attempt 
to  get  them  enthused  and  sell 
them  on  the  process  so  they  can 
come  back  and  tell  their  people 
of  the  needs  and  advantages  of 
the  new  process. 

Finn  «»n  decisions 

All  during  this  period  we  feel 
it  is  extremely  important  on  the 
part  of  top  management  to  be 
extremely  firm  on  what  de¬ 
cisions  they  have  made;  no 
hesitation;  lead  from  strength; 
take  a  positiv'e  position  at  all 
times  in  what  they  are  doing 
during  this  conversion. 

This,  I  feel,  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  a  union  or  non¬ 
union  plant — and  we  have  con¬ 
verted  both — is  extremely  im¬ 
portant. 

Approximately  two  weeks 
before  we  convert  we  post  the 
actual  number  of  situations 
with  which  we  are  going  to 
operate;  the  number  of  people 
that  will  be  used  when  we  move 
into  the  new  plant;  the  people 
with  whom  we  will  start  on  the 
first  day.  This  is  the  number  of 
people  that  we  plan  to  use  to 
operate  that  plant. 

We  have  found  from  our 
earlier  conversions  that  when 
we  went  in  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  using  the  philoso¬ 
phy  that  we  would  reduce  our 
force  as  our  people  became 
more  proficient,  it  was  mo.st 
difficult  to  get  these  people  out 
of  the  plant. 

Mt  •II  >.cl«‘cl  positioll^ 

With  this  posting  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  situations  with  which  we 

(Continued  on  page  50J 
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Two  AKI  Keyboards 
for  your  Fototronic 


AKI/FOTOTRONIC  — A  fast,  electronic,  double-duty  keybt)ard. 
Press  one  switch  and  it  is  a  b-level  input  to  the  PDP-8  computer  (CSl 
proiiraml.  Press  another  switch  and  the  coding  changes  for  S-level  di¬ 
rect  drive  rtf  the  Fototronic  for  quad  left  matter.  Use  it  day-to-day  for 
computerized  operation.  Bypass  the  computer  for  flush  left  heads  anil 
display,  and  during  computer  breakdown.  Layout  of  1(W  keys  provides 
plenty  of  labeled  command  power  and  automatic  command  sequences. 

AUTO  rAPE/FX)TOTRONIC  —  An  economical  way  to  increase  your 
plant’s  capacity  for  direct  drive  input  to  the  Fototronic  for  headlines 
and  other  quad  left  matter.  Fast  electronic  keyboard  with  two-char¬ 
acter  buffer  to  prevent  overpunches  and  eliminate  need  for  lockup. 
8-level  appended  coding  for  shift  and  supershift.  Good  backup  in 
case  of  computer  breakdown.  Layout  of  bb  keys  includes  forward, 
reverse  tape  feeds  and  repeat  key. 


At  AKI  “Input” 
is  our  middle  name 


We  make;  ^ 

★  Special  purpose  keyboards  for  specific  phototypesetters  and  com¬ 
puters 

★  Custom  \ersions  of  special  purpose  keyboards  to  fit  local  plant 
requirements 

★  Custom  keyboards  to  fit  any  typesetting  requirement 

Our  extensive  line  of  special  purpose  keyboards  now  includes; 

★  Automix  ■’Dr'.  ’’lO  and  ’’21)  to  drive  the  I’hoton  ’’l.^-,^.  '’I.'^-IO  and 
'7LV20. 

★  Autotext  72.^  and  Autotape  72.SB  to  drive  the  AM  12^ 

★  .Autocomp  for  computerized  display  mixing 

★  .Autotape  for  computerized  textsetting 


PoTOTroOiC  120C 
Pfototypesette' 
o  proauct  o' 
in»er»voe  Jorp 


★  .Autotape  4%1  to  drive  the  Compugraphic  4%l  or  2dbl 

★  AKl/Fototronic  for  PDP-8  (CSl  programi  and  Fototronic.  with 
computer  and  computer  bypass  coding  in  one  system 

★  Autotape  Fototronic  for  economical  direct  tlrive  (quail  lefti  of 
the  Fototronic 

★  Universal  Counting  Console,  adaptable  to  many  phototypesetters 
and  computers,  for  counting  an  unlimited  number  of  typefaces 
without  additional  w  idth  plugs  or  cards 

EIIEIQ.  Automix  Keyboards,  Inc. 

1  3256  Northrop  Way  Bellevue,  Washington  98004 
(206)  747-6960 
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Offset  advice 

(continued  from  page  48) 


are  going  to  operate,  we  let  the 
men  select  the  positions  that 
they  are  interested  in,  or  feel 
they  are  capable  of  handling, 
based  on  a  seniority  level;  how¬ 
ever,  they  must  prove  com¬ 
petent  during  the  training  pe¬ 
riods  we  have  for  them;  and 
they  must  show  satisfactory 
j)rogress. 

We  also  have  found  that 
basically  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  retraining  in  all  areas 
of  the  composing  room  and  the 
pressroom  that  is  necessary 
with  the  exception  of  typing. 

When  the  selection  of  this 
crew  is  made  we  start  on  a 
concentrated  training  program 
with  these  individuals,  and  we 
also  make  available  to  all 
others  in  the  organization  that 
have  stayed  with  us  the  op- 
poi-tunity  to  come  in  during  the 
afternoons  and  evenings,  on 
their  own  time,  and  learn  as 
much  about  the  equipment  as 
possible. 

A  few  days  before  the  conj> 
version  we  bring  in  outside  help 
from  our  other  newspapers,  to 
train  these  people  as  well  as 
to  helj)  us  get  these  first  papei’s 
out  on  time. 


We  think  it  is  most  important 
that  our  first  paper  is  put  out 
on  time.  We  feel  it  is  important 
that  it  is  well-composed  and 
well-printed.  We  even  like  to 
run  process  color  on  the  first 
page  of  the  first  issue  to  give 
us  impact.  The  first  issues  are 
the  ones  that  give  the  im¬ 
pressions. 

Remember  that  you  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  ballyhooing 
about  offset,  and  if  you  do  not 
get  the  paper  on  the  street  on 
time,  well-produced,  you  have 
problems,  becau.se  one  bad  first 
issue  will  be  remembered  over 
many,  many  good  issues. 

In  summary  I  would  say  to 
those  of  you  who  are  consider¬ 
ing  the  program,  do  your  home¬ 
work  at  the  top  management 
level.  Do  everything  you  can 
about  offset.  When  you  make 
your  decision,  know  where  yo” 
are  going,  be  knowledgeable, 
woi'k  from  strength,  be  honest 
and  keep  your  people  infonned 
at  all  times  of  what  you  are 
doing. 

Work  on  a  new  building  basis 
wherever  possible.  Reduce  your 
force.  This  is  something  that 
we  have  done  very  dramatical¬ 
ly,  so  that  I  feel  that  you  should 
get  your  force  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  number  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  we  have  found  that  this 
has  not  been  a  problem. 


I  know  a  lot  of  plants  have 
been  concerned  about  having  to 
let  people  go;  but  if  you  are 
good  to  these  people,  and  help 
them  to  find  jobs,  you  will  find, 
as  we  have,  that  there  is  really 
not  any  great  problem,  and  in 
the  end  the  people  that  are  re¬ 
maining  with  you  will  have 
more  respect  for  your  organ¬ 
ization  and  consequently  you 
will  have  a  better  one. 

This  has  worked  very,  very 
successfully  for  us.  We  ha%’e  re¬ 
duced  all  of  our  [)roduction 
plants  dramatically  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  peojile  that  we  have  on 
our  staff,  and  I  think  that  you 
can  see  the  re.sults  of  this  in 
our  respective  newspapers. 

• 

‘‘Operation  Facelift’ 

ehaiijjes  plant  front 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Work  has  been  started  on  the 
rebuilding  of  five  new  College 
Street  business  establishment 
fronts,  including  that  at  the 
Burlington  Free  Press. 

Roland  W.  Wilbur,  controller 
of  the  newspaper,  said  brick 
would  be  designed  to  tie  in  with 
the  brick  of  the  Free  Press  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Research  Center  on 
South  Winooski  Avenue,  which 
was  completed  two  years  ago. 
The  renovation  is  part  of  a 
downtown  “Operation  Facelift” 
program. 


No-spaceband 
mat  cleaning 

William  Cole,  chief  machin¬ 
ist  at  the  Ledger-Enquirer 
Newspapers,  Columbus,  Ga.,  re¬ 
ports  his  papers  have  been  op¬ 
erating  almost  a  year  without 
spacebands.  “The  lienefits  are 
many”,  he  related,  “but  the  .sub¬ 
ject  here  is  specifically  space 
mats.  In  our  operation  the  three 
most  used  mats  are  en-plus, 
thin-plus,  and  thin-space.  The 
other  two  are  the  en  and  em- 
space  which  have  a  leader  in 
the  alternate  position. 

“Because  the  space  mats  are 
used  quite  frequently  they  tend 
to  collect  metal  at  the  casting 
point — this  is  known,”  Cole  said, 
“as  ‘buildup’.  There  are  many 
ways  to  rub,  clean  and  coat 
these  mats.  But  we’ve  found  a 
better  way. 

“As  the  mats  travel  through 
the  machine,”  he  explained, 
“one  side  is  always  kept  clean. 
The  star  wheel,  mat  belt  and 
other  mats  contact  this  side. 
Any  buildup  is  always  on  the 
opposite  side  only.  Keejjing  this 
in  mind  we  took  our  three  most 
used  space  mats  and  altered 
them  so  they  could  lie  turned, 
thereby  using  both  sides. 

“Three  times  each  shift,”  Cole 
said,  “the  mats  are  inspected 
and  turned,”  letting  the  ma¬ 
chine  do  the  rubbing.  Coating, 
which  does  an  excellent  job,  may 
be  used. 

“What  we  have  done  is  saved 
ourselves  a  little  time  and  elim¬ 
inated  the  ‘elbow-grease’.” 

CZ  Appoints  Boyle 

San  Francisco 

Robert  M.  Boyle  has  been 
named  executive  vice-president 
of  Crown  Zellerbach  Corpora¬ 
tion.  His  responsibilities  include 
pulp  and  paper  production  and 
sales.  Richard  C.  Nelson  is  his 
successor  as  Crown  Zellerbach 
Canada  Limited’s  executive 
vicepresident. 
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TOP  PROFESSIONALS  WANTED! 

GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS  lIVCOKIMRIlATFI) 

IS  INTERVIEWING  CANDIDATES  WITH 
COMPUTER  /  PHOTOTYPESETTING  SYSTEMS  EXPERIENCE 


^  FIELD  SERVICE  MANAGER 
^  SALESMEN 
^  SERVICEMEN 

TOP  salaries,  incentives,  bonuses  and  benefits  for 
qualified  professionals  with  proven  capabilities. 

Contact  VINCENT  B.  MORRISON,  Vice  President 

GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS  IIYCORPORATED 

217  JACKSON  STREET  LOWELL,  MASSACHUSETTS  01852 

Designers  and  3tattufacturers  of  Computerized  Photo- 
graphic  Typesetting  Equipment  and  Related  Devices 
for  the  Domestic  and  Overseas  Graphic  Arts  Markets. 
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Fototronic  1200  system, 
complete  composing  room  at  your 

fingertips! 


Intcrtypc’s  Fototronic  1200  system 
is  fast.  It  produces  all  kinds  of 
composition  —  display,  text,  mixed 
copy  and  tabular  —  with  book  composition  at  speeds  of  30,000  ems 
per  hour  and  newspaper  text  at  30  lines  per  minute. 

There's  plenty  of  type,  too.  You'll  set  from  five  discs  .  .  . 
a  total  of  1200  characters  plus  unlimited  pi  characters  ...  40  type 
sizes  from  5  to  72  point,  including  half  point  sizes,  in  line  widths 
up  to  51  picas. 

And  because  it's  the  most  flexible  system  you  can  buy,  you'll 
mix  type  sizes  and  faces  in  a  single  line  with  common  base  align¬ 
ment.  In  addition  to  kerning,  you  can  control  letterspacing  in 
increments  of  a  thirty-second  of  an  em  and  insert  leaders  automat¬ 
ically  with  a  key  stroke. 

What's  more,  quality  and  reliability  are  unmatched.  Every 
character  is  razor-sharp,  solid  and  clean.  And  there's  nothing  more 
dependable  than  the  Fototronic's  integrated  circuitry. 

For  the  full  story,  write  today.  Intertype,  a  Division  of  Harris- 
Intertype  Corporation,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201. 
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NLRB  awards 
Letterflex 
to  engravers 

In  a  recent  ruling,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
interpreted  the  contracts  at  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star  so  as 
to  allot  Letterflex  work  to 
photo-engravers  rather  than 
stereotypers.  Letterflex  is  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  making  plastic  plates. 

NLRB  held  that  the  stereo¬ 
typers  agreement  with  the  Star 
failed  to  cover  Letterflex  and 
gave  “other  reasons”  why  the 
work  should  be  assigned  to  the 
engravers  instead. 

A  pertinent  section  of  the 
board’s  ruling  explained,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  functional  similarity  of 
the  traditional  photoengraving 
and  Letterflex  processes  is  un¬ 
deniable.  Each  includes  analo¬ 
gous,  discrete  steps,  beginning 
with  the  projection  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  onto  a  plate,  proceeding 
with  the  hardening  of  the 
image  and  etching,  and  ending 
with  an  inspection  through  a 
magnifying  glass. 

“The  stereotj-pers  attach 
great  significance  to  the  fact 
that  the  end  product  of  the 


Letterflex  process  is  a  printing 
plate,  whereas  the  end  product 
of  photoengraving,  through  all 
past  evolutionary  advances, 
has  been  a  ‘photoengraved 
plate.’  The  validity  of  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  however,  is  question¬ 
able,  for  while  it  is  true  that 
the  magnesium  plates  produced 
by  the  photoengravers  have 
never  been  affixed  directly  to 
the  presses  and  used  for  print¬ 
ing  by  the  employer,  the  record 
indicates  that  such  plates  can 
be  bent  for  direct  application 
to  presses  and  that  this  in  fact 
is  done  in  some  printing  op¬ 
erations.  Thus,  it  would  not  be 
inaccurate  to  describe  such 
plates  as  printing  plates  also. 

“We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  Letterflex  process  has 
evolved  from  traditional  photo- 
engi-aving.  This  fact  favors  an 
award  to  the  photo-engravers.” 

NLRB  further  held  that  “op¬ 
erational  efficiency,  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  w'hich  it  results  in  re¬ 
duction  of  production  costs,  fa¬ 
vors  an  assignment  to  photo- 
engrav'ers”;  that  “integration 
of  the  production  of  negatives 
and  the  introduction  of  these 
negatives  into  a  Letterflex  sys¬ 
tem  could  be  most  efficiently 
accomplished  if  a  photo-en¬ 
graver,  who  is  himself  qualified 
to  produce  such  negatives,  w^as 
also  operating  the  Letterfiex 
machine”. 


“We  find  that  the  skills  pos¬ 
sessed  by  photo-engravers,  as 
employed  in  the  employer’s  cur¬ 
rent  operation,  favor  an  as¬ 
signment  of  the  work  to  em¬ 
ployees  with  a  photo-engraving 
background,”  said  NLRB.  It 
also  said  the  fact  that  the  em¬ 
ployer  “has  been  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  this  assignment, 
and  maintains  a  preference  for 
an  assignment  of  the  work  to 
the  photo-engravers”  is  “a  fac¬ 
tor  which  supports  an  award  of 
the  work  to  the  photo-en¬ 
gravers.” 

• 

Cost  of  Letterflex 
plate  material  cut 

Clarksville,  Md. 

W,  R.  Grace  &  Co.  announced 
a  price  reduction  for  the  plate¬ 
making  material  used  in  the 
production  of  Letterflex  news¬ 
paper  printing  plates,  effective 
May  1.  The  new  price  for  the 
platemaking  material  will  be 
$3.90  per  lb.,  reduced  from  $7.15 
per  lb.  All  other  components  of 
the  plate  remain  at  present 
prices. 

As  a  result  of  this  price  re¬ 
duction  for  material,  the  pro¬ 
duction  costs  for  a  Letterflex 
plate  the  size  of  a  newspaper 
broadsheet  (16"  x  24")  will  be 
approximately  $3,  down  from 
$4,  a  decrease  of  25  percent. 

Letterflex  Systems,  Avhich 


produce  plastic  relief  printing 
plates  directly  from  photo¬ 
graphic  negatives,  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  W.  R,  Grace  &  Co.  in 
early  1969. 

Intertype  names 
software  manager 

Richard  S.  Steensma  has 
been  appointed  software  and 
systems  manager  for  Foto- 
tronic-CRT  Operations  for  the 
Intertype  division  of  Harris- 
Intertype  Corp. 

L.  L.  Moore,  marketing  man¬ 
ager  in  that  department,  said 
Steensma  will  be  responsible  for 
systems  and  software  applica¬ 
tions  to  meet  specific  customer 
requirements. 

Steensma  previously  was  a 
district  manager  of  RCA’s 
graphic  systems  division. 


Press  expanded 

Whittier,  Calif. 

Additional  Goss  press  equip¬ 
ment  now  being  installed  at  the 
Whittier  Daily  News  plant  will 
provide  80-page  capacity  for  a 
16-page  increase,  according  to 
Mynatt  Smith,  publisher.  The 
News,  which  now  reports  a  circ¬ 
ulation  in  excess  of  25,000,  also 
publishes  two  semi-weeklies,  the 
East  Whittier  Review  and  the 
La  Habra  Review. 


CONTEMPORARY  DESIGN  AND  FUNCTION 


Post  tension  cantilevered  beams 
support  the  executive  offices  of  a  new 
plant  engineered  by  Chas.  T  Main,  Inc., 
for  the  Newport  (R.l.)  Daily  News. 
Planned  for  compatibility  with  existing 
topography,  this  contemporary  structure 
merges  with  the  rolling  landscape  and 
permits  an  unobstructed  view  of 


Newport  Harbor.  It  facilitates  modern, 
efficient  newspaper  production  and 
workflow  Architectural  development, 
plant  arrangement,  equipment  layout, 
engineering  design  and  construction 
management  by  MAIN,  engineering 
specialists  for  printing  and  publishing 


AAAIN 

CHAS.  T.  TWAIN  INC. 
Sngineers 

441  Stuart  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 
Tel.  (617)  262-3200 
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“You  can  buy  hardware  from  anyone.  What  we 
were  looking  for  was  a  computer  manufacturer 
that  was  willing  to  work  with  us.  We  wanted  a  top 
notch  software  package  and  a  choice  of  periph¬ 
erals.  And,  most  of  all  we  wanted  service.  We 
found  what  we  were  looking  for  at  DEC.” 

Dick  Borghi 
Director  of  Production 
Chicago  News-Sun  Times 


See  us  at  ANPA-RI  Production  Management 
Conference,  New  Orleans,  June  7-11,  Booth  #729 


COMPUTERS  ■  MODULES 


BESS 


Digital  Equipment  Corporation  Maynard,  Mass.  (617)  897-5111 

'See  us  at  ANPA-RI  Production  Management  Conference,  New  Orleans,  June  7-11  Booth  #72v. 
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Like  father 
like  son 


Kelly  Keith  Krieble  is  six 
years  old,  a  kindergarten  vet¬ 
eran  in  Lansdale,  Pa.,  and  he 
has  two  photography  records 
with  dead  aim  on  more. 

As  of  now,  he  is  the  youngest 
photographer  ever  to  get  his 
own  full  page  layout  of  pictures 
in  a  daily  newspaper  and  also 
in  Editor  &  Publishkr. 

When  his  father,  Willard 
Krieble,  chief  photographer  of  Kp 
the  Lanadale  \orth  Penn  Re- 
porter,  asked  Kelly  if  he’d  like 
to  go  to  the  Pennbrook-Penfield  |H  J 
track  meet  and  take  some  pic- 
tures,  Kelly  was  willing. 

“He  is  familiar  with  how  my 
Nikons  woi  k,  having  seen  them 
around  the  house  and  firing  the 
shutter  and  advancing  the  film 
when  Daddy  is  not  in  the  room,” 

Krieble  explained. 

“I  took  an  old  Nikon  S2  with 
the  normal  50mm  lens  and  put  HBB 
a  36-exposure  roll  of  tri  X  into  igSfi» 
it.  I  set  the  shutter  speed  at 
1/000  sec  with  the  f  stop  at  11. 

Then  I  set  the  distance  at  15 
feet  and  taped  it  dowm  so  he 
could  not  change  the  focus.” 

Dad  explained  to  Kelly  that  Bljjl 
he  must  keep  the  camera  around 
his  neck  and  that  he  could  take 
any  picture  he  liked,  but  he 
must  not  go  onto  the  track  or  M|§ 
get  in  the  way  of  “any  of  the 
kids  jumping”.  Kelly  was  told 
to  keep  in  sight  and  that  if 
he  wanted  to  cross  the  track,  he  SRP 
must  come  and  say  so  and  lie 
e.scorted  across. 

Kelly  had  a  ball,  his  father  I  thov 
reports.  He  made  about  30  ex-  a  layi 
I)o.sures,  Ki  ieble  returned  to  the  order 
office  and  developed  them  along  tures. 
with  his  own  assignment.  “Si 

“I  was  really  surprised  when  ju.st 
I  checked  the  film  over.  I  called  no  ca 
our  sports  editor  and  told  him  we  hi 


tions  for  the  i)icture  page.”  Photographers  .Association  and 
Kelly  is  ready  for  his  next  in  1967  was  named  Photogra- 
a.ssignment.  He  told  his  father  pher  of  the  Year  by  the  organ- 
he  wants  to  go  to  a  high  school  ization. 

football  game  and  take  some  The  North  Penn  Reporter  is 
pictuies.  a  16,000  five-day  newspaper  in 

Willard  Krieble  is  vicepresi-  the  Philadelphia  area  and  is  cel- 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Press  ebrating  its  100th  anniversary. 


c 


All  photographs  by  Kelly  Keith  Kriehle,  6,  ex- 
cept  (right)  Willard  Kriehle's  shot  of  his  young 
son  at  work. 
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NANA  stars  write 
for  radio-tv  service 


A  new  service  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  provide  bylined  docu¬ 
mentaries  and  other  feature  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  (NANA) 
and  its  affiliate,  the  Bell  Mc¬ 
Clure  Syndicate,  to  radio  and 
television  stations  across  the 
United  States.  An  additional 
service  is  also  being  planned 
for  use  by  CATV  outlets. 

The  new  venture,  NANA 
Broadcasting  Service,  Inc.,  will 
operate  as  a  result  of  a  joint 
venture  (50-50)  between  the 
Good  Reading  Corporation 
which  recently  purchased 
NANA,  and  Henry  Jaffe  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.,  producers  of  such 
television  programs  as  the 
Dinah  Shore  Show,  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Hour  and  Hallmark  Hall 
of  Fame  shows. 

.4vailable  material 

NANA  Broadcasting  Service 
will  draw'  upon  a  pool  of  more 
than  30  columnists  from  Bell 
McClure  (including  Women’s 
News  Serv'ice)  as  well  as  addi¬ 
tional  outside  name  w'riters  and 
well  known  personalities. 

Officers  of  NANA  Broadcast¬ 
ing  include:  Henry  S.  Roster, 
chairman  of  the  board;  Henry 
.Jaffe,  president;  John  Osenenko. 
executive  vicepresident;  Ted 
Cott,  vicepresident;  Ruth  Ber- 
gesen,  treasurer  and  assistant 
secretary,  and  Rose  Blacker, 
secretary  and  assistant  treas¬ 
urer.  Roster  is  chairman  and 
president  of  Good  Reading  Cor¬ 
poration  and  NANA.  Osenenko 
is  executive  vicepresident  of 
N.\NA,  and  Mrs.  Bergesen  is 
.secretary'  and  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  of  both  NANA  and  Good 
Reading  Corporation. 

Jaffe  said  the  new'  seiw'ice 
will  implement  the  new's-gather- 
ing  efforts  of  local  television 
and  radio  stations,  providing 
them,  at  moderate  cost,  material 
otherwise  not  available  to  them 
and  to  costly  to  develop  under 
average  station  budgets. 

Ted  Cott,  who  heads  program 
development  for  NANA  Broad¬ 
casting  Service  added  that 
Roger  Ailes,  President  Nixon’s 
television  advisor  and  former 
producer-director  of  the  Mike 
Douglas  Show',  “has  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  produce  a  series  of  by- 
lined  across-the-board  documen¬ 
taries  using  NANA  talent.” 

The  program  service  for 
CATV  systems  is  being  set  up 
with  the  assistance  of  Bernard 
Rarlen,  owmer  of  15  CATV  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  U.S. 

The  Good  Reading  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  a  diversified  communica¬ 


tions  concern  involved  in  an  ac¬ 
quisition  program  in  various 
media.  Roster  said  magazine 
publishing  is  being  considered. 

NANA  distributes  news  from 
around  the  world  by  wire  and 
mail  to  some  130  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.  and  abroad. 

The  Bell  McClure  Syndicate 
is  an  independent  distributor  of 
columnists’  articles,  comics, 
puzzles  and  other  feature  ma¬ 
terial  to  more  than  900  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country  and  to 
more  than  100  newspapers 
abroad.  The  two  operate  as  sep- 
erate  organizations. 

The  syndicate’s  members  in¬ 
clude:  Jack  Anderson,  Sheilah 
Graham,  Dr.  Joyce  Brothers, 
Harry  Golden  and  others. 

• 

Space  family 
strip  will  bow 
in  new  package 

“Space  Family  Robinson”,  a 
new  comic  strip  on  family  life 
in  the  suburbs  of  outer  space,  is 
part  of  a  W'eekly  package  now 
being  offered  for  summer  pre¬ 
view'  by  Stuyvesant  Feature 
Syndicate  of  Lyndhurst,  N.J. 

Artist  William  Feld  says  he 
got  the  idea  for  the  space  fam¬ 
ily  strip  from  President  Nixon’s 
speech  during  one  of  the  Apollo 
flights  when  he  commented  that 
li\ing  on  other  planets  would 
be  a  reality  in  the  future.  The 
strip  features  the  characters 
Lem,  Luna,  Orbit  and  Venus. 

A  generation  gap  strip,  “The 
Boomers”,  is  also  in  the  new' 
offering  with  the  artist  suddenly 
finding  himself  right  in  the 
midst  of  a  generation  gap.  He 
observes  he  is  somewhat  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  gap  between  his 
four-year-old  child  and  the  four- 
month-old  baby.  He  sees  a  de¬ 
veloping  laboratory  of  ideas 
right  at  home. 

The  weekly  package  includes 
a  1-column  panel  titled  “The 
Record  Book”  for  sports  pages 
and  another  1-column  “Guess 
Who?”,  an  informative  feature 
for  all  ages. 

Feld  also  does  film  strips, 
audio  visuals,  cartoon  movies, 
and  editorial  cartoons.  The  lat¬ 
ter  have  been  running  in  East¬ 
ern  Catholic  Life.  He  started 
his  art  career  w'ith  CBS  Terry- 
toons  after  attending  the  School 
of  Visual  Arts  in  New  York. 

First  release  date  for  the 
package  is  July  27.  Stujwesant 
Feature  Syndicate  is  located  at 
276  Oriental  Place,  Lyndhurst, 
N.J. 


Corrections  for 
color  listing 

The  following  infoi'mation  is 
supplied  for  the  listing  of  run- 
of-paper  color  availabilities  pub¬ 
lished  in  E&P,  March  28,  pages 
37-68,  to  up-date  figures  not  re¬ 
ceived  at  press  time  and  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  erroneous  data  inad¬ 
vertently  submitted  or  ques¬ 
tionnaires  misinterpreted. 

Page  40 — Watsonville  Regis- 
ter-Pajaronian  &  Sun,  Calif.: 
3-color  and  black  minimum  1,000 
lines,  extra  charge  $145 ;  2-color 
and  black  minimum  “none,”  ex¬ 
tra  charge  $100;  1  color  and 
black  minimum  “none,”  extra 
$55;  process  color  available 
“All”  publication  days;  3  clos¬ 
ing  days;  printed  “offset.” 

Page  42 — Waterbury  Republi¬ 
can  &  American,  Conn.:  printed 
“offset”  and  accepts  color  in  let¬ 
terpress  and  offset  supplements. 

Page  43  —  Elgin  Courier- 
News,  Ill.:  3-color  and  black 
minimum  “none,”  $195  extra;  2- 
color  and  black  “none,”  $140 
extra;  1  color  minimum  “none,” 
extra  $115. 

Page  43 — Joliet  Herald-News, 
Ill.:  rates  are  $185,  $165,  and 
$145. 

Page  44 — Frankfort  Times, 
Ind.:  3-color  and  black  $175, 
no  minimum;  no  minimum  for 
one  color;  full  color  available 
all  except  Monday;  mix  special 
inks;  3  closing  days. 

Page  46  —  Ames  Tribune, 
low'a:  rates  are  $90,  $70  and 
$50. 

Page  51 — Lincoln  Journal- 
Star,  Neb.:  rates  are  $275,  $220 
and  $135. 

Page  51 — insert — Elko  Free 
Press,  Nev. :  3-color  %-page 
minimum,  $150  extra;  2-color 
14-page  minimum,  $100  extra; 
1  color  14 -page  minimum,  $50 
extra;  process  and  spot  color 
available  “All”  publishing  days; 
offset;  Hi-Fi  accepted. 

Page  54  —  Vineland  Times 
Journal,  N.J.:  published  offset. 

Page  56 — Akron  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal,  Ohio:  Minimum  for  3-color 
and  2-color  and  black  is  a 
“Page.” 

Page  56  —  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Ohio:  accepts  Hi-Fi  but 
not  SpectaColor. 

Page  56  —  insert  —  Delphos 
Herald,  Ohio:  None,  $105;  none, 
$70;  none,  $35;  All;  All;  Yes; 
4-4;  2-2;  offset;  Hi-Fi. 

Page  59 — Laticaster  Intelli¬ 
gencer-Journal  &  Netv  Era,  Pa. : 
rates  are  $350,  $250,  and  $150. 

Page  59 — Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  and  Pittsburgh  Press, 
Pa.:  insert  footnote  (1)  after 
each  paper  indicating  rates  are 
for  morning-evening  combina¬ 
tion. 

Page  62  —  Odessa  American, 
Tex.:  rates  are  $160,  $120,  and 
EDITOR  Sc 


$80;  Hi-Fi  and  SpectaColor  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Page  62 — San  Antonio,  Tex.: 
first  listing  is  for  San  Antonio 
Express-News;  second  line  is 
for  San  Antonio  Light;  rates 
are  the  same  for  each  paper: 
$330,  $270,  $210. 

Page  66 — Charleston  Gazette 
&  Mail,  W.Va. :  rates  are  $3.35, 
$260,  and  $185. 

• 

New  media  club 
being  organized 
in  Washington 

Washington 
Invitations  to  become  charter 
members  of  the  National  Com¬ 
munications  Club  have  been 
sent  to  a  large  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  communications  pro¬ 
fessions. 

The  club  is  a  new  organiza¬ 
tion  which  invites  advertising 
and  public  relations  men,  asso¬ 
ciation  executives,  radio  and 
television  executives,  journal¬ 
ists,  printing  and  publishing 
executives,  art  directors  and 
graphic  designers,  sales  and 
marketing  managers,  attorneys 
specializing  in  communications 
practice — in  fact  any  one  in  the 
communications  media — to  join. 

An  initiation  fee  for  those 
w'ho  accept  charter  membership 
and  send  in  their  check  before 
June  30  has  been  set  at  $100. 
After  the  charter  membership 
lists  close  the  initiation  fee  will 
be  $200.  Organization  member¬ 
ships  covering  four  or  more  in¬ 
dividuals  whom  the  organiza¬ 
tion  may  designate  are  available 
and  during  the  charter  member¬ 
ship  period  the  organization 
initiation  fee  is  $300.  Dues  will 
be  $10  per  month. 

Quarter!*  obtained 

The  Communications  Club 
will  take  over  quarters  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  International 
Club,  which  is  moving  to  its  own 
building,  and  the  new  Club  is 
scheduled  to  begin  operating 
October  15. 

Co-chairmen  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  are  Ratherine 
Graham,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Post,  and  John  H. 
Rauffmann,  president  of  the 
Washington  Star.  Among  others 
listed  as  governors  are  Nancy 
Dickerson,  NBC  News  corres¬ 
pondent,  Carl  T.  Rowan,  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist,  Mark  Evans, 
vicepresident,  Metromedia,  Inc., 
Stanley  E.  Cohen,  vicepresident. 
Advertising  Age,  John  Jay 
Daly,  vicepresident.  Direct  Mail 
.  Advertising  Association,  and  a 
number  of  officials  of  local 
,  broadcasting  stations  and  adver- 
1  tising  agencies. 
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Once  again,  man  is  on  his  way  to  the  moon. 
And,  again,  hundreds  of  Nikon  cameras 
are  on  hand  to  chronicle  the  event.  At  each 
Apollo  launch,  7  out  of  every  1 0  cameras 
have  been  Nikons.  The  same  Nikon  F 
available  at  your  Nikon  dealer. 

Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City.  N.Y.  11S30.  Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries.  Inc.dn  Canada:  Anglophoto  Ltd..  P  O  .) 


Green  assembles 
13-paper  group 
in  Denver  area 

Arvada,  Colo. 

The  Arvada  Citizen  has  as¬ 
sumed  operational  control  of 
Arvada’s  oldest  newspaper — the 
Arvada  Enter]. rise — through  a 
merger  agreement  signed  by 
publishers  of  both  newspapers. 

Harry  E.  Green  Jr,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Sentinel 
Suburban  Newspaper  Network, 
and  Lloyd  Gorrell,  editor  of  the 
Enterprise,  disclosed  the  mer¬ 
ger  in  a  joint  announcement. 
Gorrell  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Rus¬ 
sell  L.  Gorrell,  Enterprise  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Subscribers  to  the  Enterprise 
have  already  begun  receiving 
the  Citizen,  Green  said.  The  En¬ 
terprise  has  been  consolidated 
with  it. 

Execiilivcri  remain 

Green  also  announced  that 
Warren  Hoyt,  general  manager 
of  the  Citizen  and  three  other 
northern  Sentinel  newspapers 
will  retain  that  post.  Jim  Han¬ 
sen  remains  as  editor. 

The  Enterprise  is  the  13th 
paper  acquired  in  recent  years 
by  the  Sentinel  Network.  All  of 
the  publications  are  located  in 
the  Denver  area. 

Hoyt  said  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  two  weekly  papers 
will  be  nearly  9,000. 

In  addition,  he  noted,  the  re¬ 
cent  acquisition  by  the  Sentinel 
Netw’ork  of  the  Westminster 
Journal,  the  North  Valley  World 
Sentinel  (Thornton)  and  the 
Northglenn  Impressions  give 
news  and  advertising  coverage 
to  the  northern  metropolitan 
area. 

The  Enterprise  began  opera¬ 
tions  in  Arvada  in  1908,  three 
years  after  the  city  was  incor- 
])orated.  The  Citizen  began  pub¬ 
lishing  in  August  1966. 

The  Sentinel  Newspaper  Net¬ 


work  was  formed  early  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  Green  has  owned  the  Citi¬ 
zen  since  its  inception  and  also 
publishes  the  Englewood  Her¬ 
ald,  the  Arapahoe  Gadabout, 
and  the  Aurora  Star  Sentinel. 

Green  is  part-owner  of  Gate¬ 
way  West  Publishing  Co.,  w’hich 
publishes  the  Lakewood  Sen- 
tinel,  the  Wheat  Ridge  Sentinel, 
the  Jefferson  Scout  and  the 
Jefferson  Sentry. 

155,000  circidalion 

Green  said  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  all  Sentinel  publications 
is  155,000. 

• 

Sub  prices  raised 

Washington 

Single  copy  prices  remain  at 
10c  weekdays  and  35c  Sunday 
but  the  home  delivery  rates  for 
the  Washington  Post  go  to  $3.75 
a  month  (seven  days)  and  $2.45 
a  month  (six  weekdays)  on 
.May  1.  The  weekly  prices  will 
be  87c  and  57c. 

• 

No  more  at  7c 

Springkikld,  Mass. 

The  morning  Springfield 
Union  has  boosted  its  price-per- 
copy  from  7(f  to  lOt^.  The  Union 
was  last  morning  daily  in  the 
New  England  region  to  continue 
selling  for  7<?. 


HD  price  raised 

Bellingham,  Wash. 

The  Bellingham  Herald  has 
boosted  home  delivery  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  by  25  cents  to  $2.50 
monthly.  Single  copy  sales  re¬ 
main  10  cents  daily  and  15  cents 
Sunday. 

• 

15c  for  daily  paper 

Quincy,  Mass. 

The  copy  price  of  the  Quincy 
Patriot-Ledger  has  been  raised 
from  lO^i  to  15<?  but  the  home 
delivery  rate  is  unchanged. 


Paper’s  first  carrier 
honored  by  $250  grant 

Torrington,  Conn. 

The  James  H.  Graham 
Award  for  Newspaper  Carrier 
Excellence — an  annual  cash 
grant  of  $250 — honors  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  Torrington  Regis¬ 
ter’s  first  carrier  in  the  1880’s 
who  became  a  leader  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  community. 

The  award  is  being  sponsored 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C. 
Lizotte.  He  w'as  a  Register  car¬ 
rier  and  later  a  circulation  su¬ 
pervisor  for  the  Hartford  Cou- 
rant.  Mrs.  Lizotte  is  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  James  H.  Graham  who 
was  manager  of  the  Torrington 
Printing  Co.  until  1909. 

• 

Cain  and  group  buy 
Cairo  (Ill.)  Citizen 

Cairo,  Ill. 

The  Cairo  Evening  Citizen, 
6,500  circulation,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  David  C.  Cain,  28- 
year-old  Air  Force  weather  of¬ 
ficer,  and  associates.  Before 
AF  duty  in  Vietnam,  Cain 
worked  for  the  Galveston 
(Tex.)  Daily  News  and  the 
Derring-Milliken  textile  firm. 

The  Citizen  had  been  in  the 
same  family  since  1885.  Martin 
Brown,  former  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  is  the  nephew  of 
the  late  publisher,  Mrs.  Bess 
Brown  Fisher.  The  sale  was 
negotiated  by  Marion  R.  Kreh- 
biel,  of  Krehbiel-Bolitho  News¬ 
paper  Sei^Mce,  Norton  Kansas. 
• 

Readers  do  something 
about  weather  report 

Macon,  Ga. 

The  Macon  Telegraph  used  a 
reader  participation  contest  to 
gather  suggestions  on  how  it 
could  improve  its  daily  weather 
report. 

Through  news  stories  and  pro¬ 
motion  ads,  keyed  to  the  theme, 
“We’re  Trying  to  Do  Something 
About  the  Weather,”  the  news¬ 
paper  asked  readers  to  suggest 
changes  or  additions  that  would 
make  the  report  more  useful. 

Ideas  submitted  covered  both 
format  and  content. 

To  the  readers  with  the  best 
suggestions,  as  judged  by  the 
paper,  went  an  all-weather  coat 
and  umbrellas. 

• 

Edition  on  ecology 

Boulder,  Colo. 

First  issue  of  a  new  weekly, 
the  Boulder  Express,  with  dis¬ 
tribution  in  Denver  and  Boulder, 
concentrated  on  ecological  is¬ 
sues.  Printing  is  being  done  at 
the  Record  Stockman  plant. 


RAUL  RAMIREZ  JR..  University 
of  Florida  student,  placed  No  I 
in  the  national  write-off  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation.  He  received 
a  $1,500  scholarship  and  a  gold 
medallion. 


Louisiana  mill 
is  in  operation 
3  months  early 

DeRidder,  La. 

The  giant  newsprint  machine 
of  Boise-Price  Southern  News¬ 
print  Corporation  is  in  operation 
at  the  DeRidder  plant,  three 
months  ahead  of  schedule. 

The  326-inch  machine  is  the 
first  to  produce  newsprint  in 
Louisiana,  and  its  production 
will  be  shipped  to  newspapers  in 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  the  other 
Southern  states. 

Pulpwood  for  the  newsprint 
is  grown  on  company  lands,  and 
is  purchased  from  private  land- 
owners  in  Louisiana  and  East 
Texas. 

Boise-Price  Southern  News¬ 
print  Corporation  is  owned  joint¬ 
ly  by  the  Price  Company  Limited 
of  Quebec,  Canada,  and  Boise 
Southern  Company  of  DeRidder, 
Louisiana.  Boise  Southern  Com¬ 
pany  is  a  joint  venture  of  Boise 
Cascade  (Corporation  of  Boise, 
Idaho,  and  Southern  Natural 
Gas  (Company  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

• 

Artbritis  Foundation 
names  science  editor 

The  appointment  of  Mrs.  Jean 
Fitzpatrick  as  science  editor  for 
the  Arthritis  Foundation  has 
been  announced  by  Dr.  William 
S.  Clark,  president  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  She  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  science  news  publicity 
and  information  related  to  ar¬ 
thritis  and  the  foundation’s  pro¬ 
grams.  She  also  will  supervise 
science  information  services  and 
will  give  year-round  assistance 
to  media  writers. 
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FOR  DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 
BETTER  THAN  EVER! 

NOW! 
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Congratulations 

tothewinnersofthe  1970  TV  SCOUT  AWARDS 
and  to  the  people  who  voted  for  them — 
America's  Newspaper  television  critics. 

Man  of  the  year  ■  Woman  of  the  year  eShow  of  the  year 


Plus  a  Special  Award  voted 
by  the  TV  Scout  staff  to 
NASA  for  television's  great¬ 
est  s  h  o  w — M  o  o  n  Walk, 
1969— Apollo  11. 


The  best  in  television,  se¬ 
lected  by  those  who  know  it 
best — newspaper  television 
critics.  More  than  750  writ¬ 
ers  were  polled  by  TV  Scout 
— the  national  television 
preview  service. 


NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK/CLEVELAND 


TheTbbacco  Institute  believes 
the  American  public  is  entitled  to 
complete, authenticated  information  about 
cigarette  smoking  and  health. 

The  AmericanCancer  Society  does  not  seem  to  agree. 


Is  the  public  entitled  to  com¬ 
plete,  authenticated  information 
about  research  on  cigarette  smoking 
and  health?  The  Tobacco  Institute 
thinks  it  is;  the  American  Cancer 
Society  apparently  thinks  it  is  not. 

The  Tobacco  Institute  has  re¬ 
cently  challenged  the  Cancer  Soci¬ 
ety  on  a  matter  of  importance  to  the 
public— and  the  public  health.  The 
Cancer  Society  has  not  accepted  this 
challenge. 

On  February  5,  the  Cancer  Soci¬ 
ety  called  a  press  conference  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York 
City  to  discuss  a  research  project 
titled,  “The  Effects  of  Cigarette 
Smoking  Upon  Dogs.”  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  Cancer  Society,  the 
public  was  led  to  believe  that  this 
experiment  is  a  landmark  achieve¬ 
ment  which,  for  the  first  time,  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  lung  cancer,  resem¬ 
bling  lung  cancer  in  humans,  can  be 
produced  in  animals  with  cigarette 
smoke. 

The  Cancer  Society  claimed  that 
this  result  refutes  the  contention  of 
the  tobacco  industry  that  there  is  no 
laboratory  proof  of  a  connection 
between  cigarette  smoking  and  lung 
cancer.  The  Society  also  said  that 
the  findings  should  have  an  impact 
on  cigarettte  smoking  and  should  re¬ 
sult  in  a  reassessment  of  the  adver¬ 


tising  claims  and  policies  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  industry. 

The  Tobacco  Institute  does  not 
—and  the  public  should  not— accept 
these  claims  at  face  value.  Here  are 
the  reasons: 

1 .  The  present  accounts  of  this 
study  are  based  solely  upon  infor¬ 
mation  and  interpretations  provided 
to  the  press.  The  study  has  not  been 
published  in  any  scientific  journal. 
The  findings  were  not  subjected,  as 
such  findings  normally  are,  to  rigor¬ 
ous  independent  scientific  review. 

2.  This  history  of  tobacco  and 
health  research  contains  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  experiments  which  were 
initially  hailed  as  scientific  break¬ 
throughs,  but  on  later  evaluation 
proved  to  be  of  little  significance. 
Unfortunately,  the  initial  and  pre¬ 
mature  announcement  of  these  ex¬ 
periments  makes  news,  but  the  later 
criticism  of  the  work  rarely  comes 
to  public  attention. 

3.  The  Tobacco  Institute  has 
requested  the  Cancer  Society,  in 
writing,  to  permit  a  thorough  inde¬ 
pendent  evaluation  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  and  its  results.  We  said  we 
would  propose  as  reviewers  men  of 
outstanding  competence  and  integ¬ 
rity,  with  wide  experience  in  areas 
relevant  to  the  data,  who,  we  be¬ 
lieved,  would  be  thoroughly  accept¬ 


able  to  the  Society.  We  also  stated 
that  if  the  Society  should,  for  good 
reason,  reject  any  scientist  we  pro¬ 
pose,  we  would  nominate  a  substi¬ 
tute.  Finally,  we  offered  to  bear  all 
costs  needed  for  this  independent 
analysis. 

The  Cancer  Society  has  twice  re¬ 
jected  this  proposal— in  letters  dated 
March  12  and  April  17. 

We  continue  to  hope  that  the 
American  Cancer  Society  will  per¬ 
mit  the  examination  of  this  work  in 
the  manner  we  have  proposed.  If 
the  study  is  as  important  as  the  Can¬ 
cer  Society  has  represented  it  to  be, 
the  Society  should  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  submitting  if  for  review. 

The  tobacco  industry  recognizes 
and  accepts  a  responsibility  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  progress  of  independent 
scientific  research  in  the  field  of  to¬ 
bacco  and  health.  In  discharging 
that  responsibility,  we  believe  that 
the  industry  has  spent,  and  conti¬ 
nues  to  spend,  more  money  for  such 
research  than  any  organization  in 
the  United  States. 

If  the  Cancer  Society  continues 
to  deny  access  to  this  recent  work, 
we  believe  this  will  serve  as  convinc¬ 
ing  evidence  to  the  public,  lay  and 
scientific,  that  the  data  will  not  sup¬ 
port  the  allegations  made  at  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  Waldorf-Astoria  conference. 


We  will  be  pleased  to  send  the  complete  text  of  all  correspondence  on  this  matter  between 
the  Cancer  Society  and  TheT obacco  Institute  to  any  interested  individual  or  group. 

TheTbbacco  Institute 

1776  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 
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FROM  THE  TOBACCO  INSTITUTE 


March  20,  1970 

Mr.  William  B.  Lewis 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
The  American  Cancer  Society 
219  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10017 


Dear  Mr.  Lewis: 


I  have  your  letter  of  March  12,  1970.  1  am 
greatly  disappointed  that  the  American  Cancer 
Society  has  refused  to  permit  the  impartial 
review  of  the  Auerbach-Hammond  data  which 
I  requested  in  my  letter  of  February  27. 

Since  the  Society  has  called  upon  the  cigarette 
industry  to  reassess  its  policies  in  light  of 
the  findings,  it  is  only  fair  and  proper  for  the 
Society  to  permit  us  to  have  those  findings 
evaluated  by  independent  experts-and 
immediately. 

You  will  recall  that  I  propose  to  nominate 
as  reviewers  several  well-known  scientists 
highly  qualified  in  the  fields  of  experimental 
work,  tumor  pathology  and  lung  diseases. 

They  will  all  be  subject  to  your  rejection  for 
good  cause. 

Your  reasons  for  denying  my  request,  as  I 
understand  them  from  your  letter,  are  that  the 
formal  papers  will  be  published  in  the  very 
near  future  and  that  a  study  of  them  will 
satisfy  any  scientific  or  other  questions 
regarding  the  findings.  I  do  not  find  these 
reasons  for  denying  my  request  at  all 
convincing. 

First,  publication  in  a  scientific  journal 
will  not  occur  until  many  months  after  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  press  conference  of 
February  5. 

Second,  the  American  Cancer  Society  at 
that  press  conference  made  serious  allegations 
against  this  industry  and  its  products.  The 
Society  said  in  its  press  release  that  the 
Auerbach-Hammond  findings  “should  have 
a  significant  impact  on  the  smoking  of 
cigarettes  in  this  country,  and  will  probably 
lead  to  a  reassessment  of  advertising  claims 
and  policies  of  the  cigarette  industry.”  These 
findings  have  been  widely  publicized  in 
newspapers  and  the  medical  press.  How  can 
the  Cancer  Society  say  that  serious  analysis 
of  the  work  must  be  delayed  until  formal 
publication! 

Finally,  the  published  papers  cannot  satisfy 
questions  about  such  matters  as  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  pathologic  material,  the 
allegation  that  cigarette  smoke  produced 
various  effects  in  the  dogs,  the  validity  and 
adequacy  of  the  experimental  design  and 
procedure,  and  in  general  whether,  as  you 
assert,  the  experiment  “meets  the  highest 
traditions  and  protocol  of  scientific 
investigation.”  These  matters  can  only  be 
resolved  by  examination  of  the  pertinent 
data  and  material. 

If  the  Cancer  Society  does  not  accede  to 
my  request,  we  plan  to  use  every  means  at 
our  disposal  to  see  to  it  that  the  medical  and 
lay  public  are  made  aware  of  our  respective 
positions  in  this  matter.  Furthermore,  we 
intend  to  continue  to  press  our  request 
for  exposure  of  this  experiment  to  impartial 
scientific  scrutiny  by  qualified  experts  in  the 
manner  suggested.  If  the  Cancer  Society 
continues  to  deny  access  to  the  work,  1  believe 
this  will  serve  as  convincing  evidence  to  the 
public,  lay  and  scientific,  that  the  Auerbach- 
Hammond  data  will  not  support  the 
allegations  made  at  the  Society’s  Waldorf- 
Astoria  conference. 


Yours  very  truly, 

\  Joseph  F.  Cullman.  3rd 
\  Chairman  of  the  Fxt  cutive  Committee, 
The  Tobacco  Insiiai’.e,  Inc. 


FROM  THE  AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


April  17,  1970 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Cullman,  III 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc. 

Philip  Morris,  Inc. 

100  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 


Dear  Mr.  Cullman: 

The  Veterans  Administration,  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  Doctors  Auerbach  and 
Hammond  cannot  accede  to  the  requests 
stated  in  your  letter  of  February  27  and 
March  20  for  an  evaluation  of  the  Auerbach- 
Hammond  study  on  “The  Effects  of 
Cigarette  Smoking  Upon  Dogs”  by  a  panel  of 
independent  scientists  chosen  by  you. 

Your  request  is  without  precedent  in  the 
scientific  community.  The  study  under 
question  was  the  result  of  three  and  a  half 
years  of  diligent  and  brilliant  work  by 
two  eminently  qualified  scientists  whose 
findings  have  been  validated  by  distinguished 
pathologists  of  worldwide  reputation.  In 
addition,  other  leading  pathologists,  highly 
regarded  by  the  scientific  community,  have 
visited  Dr.  Auerbach’s  laboratory,  seen 
his  slides  and  praised  the  work. 

We  do  not  intend  to  ask  that  these  two 
eminent  men  submit  their  findings  to  any 
selected  committee  chosen  by  the  Tobacco 
Institute,  or  any  other  group.  Their  work  will 
be  judged  in  the  traditional  manner  of 
American  science,  where  findings  are 
presented,  discussed,  accepted  or  rejected 
by  scientists  and  physicians  whose  only 
motivation  is  the  truth.  Doctors  Auerbach 
and  Hammond  worked  freely  and  without 
restraint  with  funds  furnished  by  the  federal 
government  and  the  American  Cancer 
Society.  They  are  beholden  only  to  the 
scientific  community  at  large  and  to  the 
integrity  it  represents. 

If  the  Tobacco  Institute,  or  any  scientific 
research  group,  has  doubts  about  the  findings 
of  this  study,  the  way  it  was  conducted, 
or  the  credentials  of  the  investigators,  there 
is  a  time-honored  and  scientifically  accepted 
way  to  proceed.  Let  your  own  or  another 
group  of  scientists  repeat  the  experiments  in 
a  laboratory  to  prove  that  smoking  dogs 
will  not  suffer  tissue  damage,  emphysema 
and  lung  cancer.  The  Auerbach-Hammond 
methodology  is  readily  available  to  you. 

And  I  presume  that  in  the  Council  for 
Tobacco  Research  you  have  or  can  set  up  the 
mechanism  for  conducting  such  a  study. 

If  you  carry  out  your  plan  to  publicize 
“our  respective  positions”  to  the  medical 
and  lay  public,  you  have  our  permission  to 
use  this  letter  as  the  position  paper  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society. 


Sincerely, 

liL-tL. 

William  B.  Lewis 


FROM  THE  TOBACCO  INSTITUTE 


April  29,  1970 

Mr.  William  B.  Lewis 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
The  American  Cancer  Society 
219  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10017 

Dear  Mr.  Lewis: 


Your  letter  of  April  17  states  that  the 
American  Cancer  Society  is  unwilling  to 
permit  an  impartial  review  of  the  Auerbach- 
Hammond  data  by  “any  selected  committee 
chosen  by  the  Tobacco  Institute,  or  any 
other  group.” 

You  say  our  request  “is  without  precedent 
in  the  scientific  community.”  I  submit  that  the 
Cancer  Society’s  exploitation  of  this 
unpublished  work  for  publicity  purposes  is 
truly  without  precedent  in  the  scientific 
community.  Through  its  use  of  publicity 
techniques  rather  than  the  usual  scientific 
channels,  it  is  the  Cancer  Society-not  the 
tobacco  industry— which,  contrary  to  the 
traditions  of  American  science,  has 
projected  this  study  into  the  arena  of  public 
discussion.  Furthermore,  in  the  scientific 
community,  expert  review  panels  are  often 
convened  to  review  important  questions 
which  depend  upon  the  interpretation  of 
research  results. 

You  claim  pathologists  have  visited  Dr. 
Auerbach’s  laboratory,  seen  his  slides  and 
praised  the  work.  Why,  then,  do  you  refuse 
to  permit  an  impartial  review  by  distinguished 
scientists,  especially  in  view  of  your  claim 
that  this  work  is  of  great  significance  to  the 
smoking  public  and  the  tobacco  industry? 

As  you  say.  Doctors  Auerbach  and 
Hammond  worked  with  funds  furnished  by 
the  federal  government  and  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  Since  these  are  funds  derived 
from  public  sources,  the  public  is  entitled 
to  a  full  and  fair  account  of  the  results.  The 
American  Cancer  Society  cannot  presume 
to  be  the  sole  custodian  and  interpreter  of 
the  work. 

You  stated  that  these  scientists  “are 
beholden  only  to  the  scientific  community  at 
large  and  to  the  integrity  it  represents.” 

But  the  American  Cancer  Society,  an 
organization  supported  by  public  donations, 
is  certainly  also  “beholden”  to  its  contributors 
and  to  the  public  at  large  to  provide  complete 
information  about  the  research  which  it 
finances,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
you  have  released  news  of  the  study  to  the 
public  media.  When  the  Society  is  questioned 
about  its  interpretations  of  such  research, 
it  should  feel  a  responsibility  to  disclose 
the  data,  which,  it  alleges,  supports  its 
interpretations. 

You  suggest  that  the  way  to  resolve  any 
doubts  about  the  study  is  to  have  another 
research  organization  repeat  the  work— 
which  you  say,  was  conducted  over  a  period 
of  three  and  a  half  years.  This  suggestion 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  American  Cancer 
Society  has  called  upon  the  tobacco  industry 
to  reassess  its  policies  in  light  of  the  present 
finding!.  If  this  is  the  Society’s  position, 
it  should  not  expect  or  want  the  cigarette 
industry  to  go  through  three  and  a  half  years 
of  research  to  determine  answers  which  the 
Cancer  Society  asserts  are  available  today. 

In  view  of  the  American  Cancer  Society’s 
position,  we  are  proceeding  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 


Yours  very  truly, 

\  Joseph  F.  Cullman,  3rd 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc. 
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By  I^nora  Williamson 

When  an  artist-writer  goes  to 
Africa  on  the  Grand  Prix  cir¬ 
cuit  to  do  a  book  and  decides  to 
wander  off  for  a  look  at  ani¬ 
mals,  a  lot  of  things  can  hap¬ 
pen. 

In  fact,  that’s  how  the  versa¬ 
tile  artist  Hugh  Laidman  is 
making  his  debut  May  18  as  a 
syndicated  cartoonist.  He 
sketched  so  many  African  ani¬ 
mals  and  found  they  were  turn¬ 
ing  into  such  distinct  characters 
he  decided  he  had  another  book. 
So,  he  worked  and  worked;  but 
suddenly  one  day  he  decided, 
“This  is  not  a  book.” 

N(»l  a  play,  a  comic  strip! 

i  Then  he  talked  to  some  acting 
friends  about  his  animal  char¬ 
acters,  and  they  thought  he  had 
the  makings  of  a  good  play.  So 
he  .set  to  work.  And  again  came 
!  the  day  he  began  muttering: 

I  “This  is  not  a  play.”  It  was 
only  then  he  knew  what  he  had 
I  been  nurturing  all  along,  a  car¬ 
toon  strip  on  the  foibles  of  the 
human  animal  as  portrayed  by 
I  the  jaunty  African  animals  that 
I  had  been  racing  across  his  draw- 
I  ing  board.  McNaught  Syndicate 
I  is  happy  with  the  result,  a  six- 
:  day  strip  titled  “Middle-class 
•Animals”. 

Laidman  draws  the  .series  in 
near  photographic  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  characters  with  tight 
dialogue  full  of  humor  and 
satire,  dealing  usually  with  some 
cliche  or  attitude. 

As  soon  as  he  can  go  back  to 
.Africa,  Laidman  plans  to  fill 
more  sketch  books  and  work  in 
background.  He  wants  to  visit 
zoos  here  and  abroad.  Actually, 
his  three  young  gorillas  desert¬ 
ing  their  traditional  “See  no 

A  GREAT  WEEKLY  PACKAGE 
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brochure  and  free  samples. 
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evil;  hear  no  evil;  speak  no 
evil”  motto  with  the  ring-lead¬ 
er’s  declaration  of  “Let’s  be 
evil!”  are  recent  arrivals  at  the 
Philadelphia  Zoo. 

Thoroughly  enjoying  himself 
when  dashing  off  a  story  line 
especially  for  the  distaff  side, 
Laidman  is  pleased  that  he  has 
gotten  interest  from  college 
students  around  the  house  when 
he  has  resorted  to  a  bit  of  in¬ 
formal  testing.  “They  are  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  reach  unless 
they  are  being  personally  in¬ 
volved  in  what’s  being  written,” 
he  says. 

The  artist-w'riter  confesses 
he’s  far  ahead  on  the  writing; 
reasonably  so  on  drawing.  The 
biggest  problem,  he  thinks,  will 
be  to  keep  each  animal  in  the 
character  he  has  created.  It  may 
not  be  too  hard  for  one — the 
toucan,  a  fruit  eating  bird  with 
a  beak  nearly  as  long  as  his 
body  and  very  impertinent  eyes, 
who  announces  in  an  early  strip 
that  he  does  nothing,  “But  oh  I 
do  it  very  well.”  Peacocks, 
rhinos,  camels,  giraffes,  parrots 
and  all,  frequent  the  2-foot  wide 
originals. 

Gollecli«»n  in  iiiiiM'uins 

Laidman’s  fine  art  work  is 
represented  in  collections  of 
many  museums,  including  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art.  One  of 
his  paintings  hangs  in  the  palace 
of  the  Shah  of  Iran.  He  has 
executed  many  commissions  for 
industries  and  corporations. 

Home  for  the  family  as  South 
Wales,  N.Y.,  a  town  of  “some 
200  souls,  one  bar  and  a  fire¬ 
house,”  according  to  the  artist 
who  says  he  gets  some  good 
cartoon  ideas  at  the  bar.  The 
house  was  largely  built  by  Laid¬ 
man  when  he  was  just  out  of 
Marine  Corps  service.  His  stu¬ 
dio  is  two-story  with  a  spiral 
staircase. 

There  are  four  daughters  in 
the  family — two  married,  one  in 
college,  and  a  nine-year  old  at 
home.  The  youngest  loves  school. 


is  quite  mad  about  test-taking. 
She  has  come  home  and,  with  a 
wave  of  test  papers  to  prove  her 
statement,  announced  that  she 
is  the  brightest  girl  in  the  class. 
One  daughter  is  an  artist — 
Anita  Laidman  Wagenvoord, 
who  paints  murals  for  children. 

Born  in  New  York  City,  Hugh 
Laidman  has  been  a  working 
artist  since  the  age  of  l.'i.  Even 
before  he  entered  Pratt  Insti¬ 
tute  he  sold  advertising  illus¬ 
trations  to  Collier's  Weekly.  At 
Pratt,  he  won  honors  and  schol¬ 
arships. 

During  World  War  II  he  was 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Art  Program,  and  the 
muster  roll  lists  him  as  the  first 
combat  correspondent  to  report. 
After  the  war,  he  painted  covers 
for  national  magazines. 


I  iiiiiM'ums  L.A.  Times  has 
'coiiecu™?  ,!?  acrostic  feature 

of"  Art.‘”oi,eof  Q“<>te-Acrt«tic,  the  once- 

gs  in  the  palace  weekly  feature  designed  for 
Iran  He  has  Puzzle  buffs,  is  switching  to  the 
'ommissions  for  Angeles  Times  Sj  ndicate 

irpo rations.  May  31.  ,  , 

Family  as  South  Produced  and  edited  by  Char- 
town  of  “some  Preston,  an  expert  in  the 
)ar  and  a  fire-  acro.stic  field,  Quote-Acrostic 
g  to  the  artist  been  appearing  in  newspa- 

ets  some  good  pcrs  and  roto  supplements  for  a 
t  the  bar.  The  'lozen  years, 
y  built  by  Laid-  ‘‘Each  release  is  triple- 
i-as  just  out  of  checked  by  a  team  of  puzzle  and 
ervice.  His  stu-  word  experts  to  insure  error- 
with  a  spiral  free  copy,”  reports  Rex  Barley, 
the  syndicate’s  director.  “Also, 
ir  daughters  in  the  puzzle’s  basic  components  of 
married,  one  in  ai-t  and  text  can  easily  be 
line-year  old  at  juggled  to  give  editors  a  choice 
jest  loves  school,  of  make-up.” 
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Dow  Jones  will  buy 
Ottaway  newspapers 


Dow  Jones  &  Company  Inc., 
publi.shers  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  will  acquire  the  nine 
daily  and  three  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  published  by  Ottaway 
Newspapers-Radio  Inc. 

The  terms  of  the  acquisition, 
which  will  be  consummated  as 
soon  as  legal  and  other  details 
have  been  worked  out,  provide 
for  an  exchange  of  approxi¬ 
mately  914,000  shares  of  Dow 
Jones  common  stock  for  all  out¬ 
standing  capital  stock  of  the 
Ottaway  company. 

It  has  been  agreed  that  the 
Ottaway  group  will  be  operated 
as  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
Dow  Jones.  James  H.  Ottaway 
Sr.,  founder  of  the  Ottaway 
company,  will  be  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  subsidiary 
corporation  and  also  will  be  a 
director  of  Dow  Jones.  James 
H.  Ottaway  Jr.  will  become 
president  of  Ottaway  Newspa¬ 
pers,  succeeding  Lyndon  R. 
Boyd,  the  retiring  president. 
Corporate  and  general  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Ottaway  com¬ 
pany  will  remain  at  Campbell 
Hali,  N.  Y. 

Stations  not  included 

Three  radio  stations,  oper¬ 
ated  by  Ottaway,  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  sale  with  Dow 
Jones.  The  stations  are  being 
.sold  to  Eugene  J.  Brown,  board 
vicechairman  of  Ottaway  Xews- 
napers-Radio.  and  Lvndon  R. 
Boyd,  the  three  station  man¬ 
agers,  and  other  executives. 
Mass  Air  Inc.,  a  commoter  air¬ 
line  based  in  New  Bedford, 
Massachu.set^^s,  also  will  not  be 
included  in  the  transaction. 

The  Ottaway  newspaners  have 
a  combined  weekday  circulation 
of  242,fi9.')  and  a  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  12fi,0(t(?.  Three  are  in 
New  England,  four  in  New 
York  and  two  in  Pennsvlvania. 

The  New  England  newspa¬ 
pers  are  the  Xew  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Staudard-ThueH :  Dnu- 
hurit  (Conn.)  Xenrs-Thnei^;  Cape 
Cod  Standard-Times,  Hvannis, 
Mass.  The  New  York  groun  con- 
.sists  of  the  Middletown  Thnes 
Herald-Record:  On-eontn.  Star 
Plattshurf/h  Press  Repuhlican, 
and  Port  Jerris  I’nion-Gazette. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  news¬ 
papers  are  the  Poeono  Record, 
Stroudsburg,  and  the  Sunhurp 
Dailii  Item,  acouired  recently  in 
a  sale  in  which  Geortre  Cooper, 
New  York  media  broker,  as¬ 
sisted  the  purchasers. 

Dow  Jones  will  also  acouire 
the  Ottaway-owned  Sun  Litho- 
Print  Inc.,  a  commercial  print¬ 


ing  firm  in  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

In  addition  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Dow  Jones  publishes 
the  Xational  Observer,  a  weekly 
publication,  and  Barron’s  mag¬ 
azine.  It  also  operates  Dow 
Jones  News  Service  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  business  news  serv¬ 
ices  abroad. 

James  Ottaway  Sr.  and  his 
brother.  Dr.  John  P.  Ottaway 
of  Detroit,  will  continue  to  hold 
their  approximately  30%  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Times  Herald  after  the  sale  has 
been  completed.  The  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  of  which  F.  Granger  Weil  is 
president  and  publisher,  was  at 
one  time  owned  by  Ottaway’s 
father,  E.  J.  Ottaway. 

Owner  at  2i> 

Ottaway  gained  early  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  Port  Huron  daily; 
as  classified  manager  of  the 
Grand  Ra/nds  (Mich.)  Herald; 
and  as  vicepresident  and  assist¬ 
ant  manager  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times. 

He  was  25  years  old  when  he 
laid  the  foundation  for  what 
was  to  become  Ottaway  News¬ 
papers-Radio  Inc.  It  started  in 
November  18,  1936  when  he  and 
his  wife  purchased  the  semi¬ 
weekly  Eudicott  (N.  Y.)  Bul¬ 
letin.  After  11  months,  the  Ot- 
taways  converted  the  paper  to 
a  daily  with  a  modernized  for¬ 
mat  that  omitted  column  rules 
and  “jim”  dashes. 

On  October  4,  1941,  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  was  moved  into  a  new  build¬ 
ing  and  printed  on  a  tubular 
press.  “We  lo.st  our  shirt  for  a 
year  or  two,”  Ottaway  recalled. 
He  attributed  this  to  the  war 
and  other  factors  such  as  a 
tight  supply  of  newsprint. 

In  December,  1941,  Ottaway 
purchased  the  Ou.eoufa  (N.  Y.) 
Star.  Founded  in  1890,  the  Star 
is  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the 
group. 

In  January,  1944,  Ottaway 
enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  He 
was  discharged  from  the  serv¬ 
ice  in  February,  1946.  On  July 
29,  1946,  his  wife’s  birthday,  he 
acquired  the  Stroudsburg  (Pa.) 
Record,  which  was  renamed  the 
Poeono  Record  a  few  years  ago 
to  refiect  its  regional  coverage. 
In  1947  he  obtained  a  license 
to  operate  WOOS  radio  in  On- 
eonta.  This  was  followed  up  a 
year  later  with  the  purchase 
of  WVPO  radio  in  Stroudsburg. 

The  fourth  newspaper  to  join 
the  Ottaway  group  was  the 
Plattsburg  (N.  Y.)  Press-Re¬ 


publican  on  Augu.st,  19.52.  In 
19.)6,  Ottaway  acquired  the  />«»- 
burg  (Conn.)  \eics-Times,  and 
in  1959  he  bought  the  Middle- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Times-Herald  and 
the  Po7-t  Jervis  Union-Gazette. 

In  1960,  Ottaway  acquired  the 
Middletown  Record  from  J.  M. 
Kaplan,  a  New  York  City  busi¬ 
nessman  and  director  of  the 
Endicott  Shoe  Company  who  had 
started  the  tabloid-size,  offset- 
printed  paper  in  1956,  with  the 
help  of  David  Bernstein  and 
Harry  Milligan.  After  six 
months,  the  Times-Herald,  a 
standard-size  paper,  was  merged 
into  the  Record.  The  Sunday 
Record  was  started  about  two 
years  ago. 

Ottaway  sold  the  Endicott 
Bulletin  to  Bernstein,  who  had 
purchased  the  Binghamton  (N. 
Y.)  Sun  with  Milligan.  The 
Bulletin  was  merged  into  the 
Sun  to  form  the  morning  Su7i- 
Bulletin. 

In  January,  1966,  Ottaway 
bought  the  New  Bedford  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  and  the  affiliated 
Cape  Cod  paper.  The  sale  in¬ 
cluded  Mass  Air  Inc.  and  WOCB 
radio  station  in  West  Yarmouth. 

Commenting  on  the  merger 
in  a  message  dated  May  1  to 
the  Ottaway  Newspaper  staff, 
Ottaway  said  the  “autonomy  of 
each  of  our  newspapers  w’ill  not 


RocHESTtai,  N.Y. 

The  management  of  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc.  and  Federated  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.  jointly  an¬ 
nounced  May  5  agreement  to 
terminate  their  proposed  mer¬ 
ger. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Paul  Miller,  president  of 
Gannett,  and  Robert  B.  Miller, 
executive  chairman,  and  Louis 
A.  Weil  Jr.,  president  of  Fed¬ 
erated. 

The  two  companies  an¬ 
nounced  in  February  agreement 


Omaha  iiewsineii  buy 
2  weeklies  in  Oregon 

Two  former  employes  of  the 
Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald 
hav'e  purchased  the  two  weekly 
newspapers  in  Oregon  owned  for 
many  years  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marvin  Kamholz. 

Jack  Seely  and  Jerry  Moore 
ari  now  publishing  the  Vernonia 
Eagle  and  the  Scappoose  Spot¬ 
light,  serving  towns  in  the  lower 
Columbia  River  area.  The  trans¬ 
action  was  handled  by  Harris 
Ellsworth,  newspaper  broker  of 
Roseburg,  Oregon. 


change.”  What  will  change,  he 
.said,  is  that  “we  will  have  the 
invaluable  Dow  Jones  know-how 
on  call  when  we  need  it.” 

Ottaway  and  William  F.  Ker- 
by,  president  of  Dow  Jones,  are 
longtime  friends,  a  fact  that  is 
brought  out  by  Kerby  in  his 
memo  to  the  staffs  of  Ottaway 
newspapers  and  Dow  Jones. 

Kerby  .said  he  has  “long  ad¬ 
mired  his  (Ottaway)  news 
philosophy,  his  dedication  to  ex¬ 
cellence  in  journalism  and  his 
high  publishing  standards.”  In 
an  aside,  he  said  he  also  has  a 
respect  for  Ottaway’s  golfing 
abilities  and  “his  first-tee  ne¬ 
gotiating  skills  which  have  been 
reflected  in  my  pocketbook!” 

Kerby  assured  the  Ottaway 
staff  members  that  the  news¬ 
papers  will  continue  under  the 
management  of  the  Ottaways. 
“Frankly,  if  we  hadn’t  been  able 
to  make  just  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  I,  for  one,  would  have  had 
no  interest  in  the  affiliation,” 
Kerby  stated. 

Kerby  said  Dow  Jones  nation¬ 
wide  news  gathering  resources 
plus  its  central  production, 
graphic  arts  research,  com- 
muncation  services  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  Ottaway  newspapers. 
“We  expect  in  return  to  draw 
on  the  publishing  know-how  of 
the  Ottaway  staff,”  Kerby  said. 


in  principle  on  a  merger  and 
shareholders  of  both  companies 
had  been  scheduled  to  vote  on 
the  proposal  at  annual  meet¬ 
ings  on  May  26.  The  directors 
of  both  companies  had  ap¬ 
proved  the  plan. 

Gannett  publishes  34  daily 
newspapers  and  operates  broad¬ 
cast  stations  in  six  states — New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Florida  and  California. 

Federated,  headquartered  in 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  publishes 
seven  daily  newspapers  in 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Idaho  and 
Washington. 

The  merger  involv'ed  an  ex¬ 
change  of  stock  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  firm  was  to  be  named 
Gannett  Federated. 

• 

Publisher’s  estates 

MiLW’AL’KEK 

An  inventory  filed  in  Probate 
Court  valued  the  estate  of  the 
late  Harold  R.  Murphy,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  five  North  Shore 
w'eekly  newspapers,  at  $516,- 
694.  Most  of  the  estate  was 
left  to  his  widow  in  trust.  Mur¬ 
phy  died  May  1,  1966  at  age 
.59. 


Gaimett-F  ederated 
merger  called  off 
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Photo  winner  thanks 


Dad  for  an 

“Thanks,  Dad,  for  all  that 
money  for  college.  We  just  won 
the  Pulitzer  Prize!” 

Steve  Starr,  Associated  Press 
l)hotographer  at  Albany,  N.Y., 
greeted  his  father,  Richard 
Starr,  with  those  words  Mon¬ 
day  (May  4)  in  a  phone  call. 

The  father,  is  an  auditor  for 
the  Port  of  San  Diego  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Starr’s  winning  picture 
showed  armed  black  students, 
one  s{)orting  a  bandolier  of  am¬ 
munition,  leaving  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Straight  Hall  on 
Ai)ril  20,  196!),  after  holding 
the  building  for  .‘16  hours. 

Starr  took  the  picture  at  the 
end  of  a  night  and  day  vigil 
outside  Straight  Hall. 

Earlier,  the  cold  April  wea¬ 
ther  had  been  made  even  more 
unplea.sant  for  Starr  when  a 
black  student  appeared  briefly 
at  a  window  with  a  rifle  and  he 
missed  the  picture. 

“I  knew  the  rifle  element  was 
new  and  I  knew  then  that  we 
were  on  to  a  much  bigger 
story,”  Starr  recalled.  “I  was 
sick  that  Pd  missed  the  one 
shot.  I  got  out  a  long  lens, 
trained  it  on  the  window  and 
waited  in  vain  for  two  hours.” 

‘Pictures  by  instinct' 

About  .3  p.m.  word  spread 
that  the  black  students  would 
probably  give  up  and  come  out. 

“A  hush  fell  over  the  crowd,” 
said  Starr.  “I  worked  into  a 
position  next  to  the  door  with 
a  wide  angle  lens.  I  thought 
the  students  would  come  strag¬ 
gling  out  and  walk  away.  I 
assumed  that  if  they  had  one 
or  two  rifles,  they’d  give  them 
quietly  and  unobtru.sively  to  the 
police. 

“The  door  opened  and  I 
felt  a  cold  chill.  The  blacks 
came  out  with  all  their  rifles, 
shotguns,  homemade  spears  and 
bandoliers.  I  made  my  pictures 
by  instinct.” 

Student  disturbances  are  not 
an  unusual  assignment  for 
Stari'.  He  was  tear-gassed  four 
times  between  Friday  and  Sun¬ 
day  (May  1-3)  while  covering 
the  Black  Panther  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  Yale  University  in  New 
Haven. 

Police  smashed  his  cameras 
and  hurt  his  arm  earlier  this 
year  while  he  was  photograph¬ 
ing  disturbances  at  the  State 
University  at  Buffalo. 

A  native  of  Albuquerque, 
N.M.,  Starr  attended  eight 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


education 

schools  before  he  reached  eighth 
grade,  as  his  family  tried  to 
find  a  climate  suited  to  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  health. 

He  didn’t  start  out  with  a 
driving  desire  to  be  a  photog¬ 
rapher.  He  learned  about  cam¬ 
eras  because  the  high  school 
paper  he  edited  didn’t  have  a 
photographer.  Steve  bought  a 
Polaroid  and  did  the  job  him¬ 
self. 

FilD  gaiiiut  of  job> 

The  interest  grew  rapidly 
then,  and  he  worked  in  camera 
shops  on  weekends  and  during 
the  summers  to  foot  the  bill  for 
an  increasingly  expensive 
hobb>'. 

His  drive  for  a  good  picture 
is  well  known.  Last  November, 
while  covering  the  .Joseph  Ken¬ 
nedy  funeral  in  Hyannisport, 
Mass.,  he  perched  in  a  tree  for 
two  hours  during  a  driving  rain 
to  get  a  picture  of  the  Kennedy 
clan  leaving  the  church. 

Starr  attended  Antioch  Col¬ 
lege  in  Ohio,  Bethel  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  was  graduated  by 
San  Jose  State  College  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  He  worked  his  way  do¬ 
ing  such  odd  jobs  as  a  janitor, 
old  folks  home  orderly  and  a 
truck  loader  in  a  battery  fac¬ 
tory. 

He  was  working  for  the  Snn 
Joxe  Mercury-Xeivsi  when  the 
AP  hired  him  in  May,  1967. 


Agjreeineiit  reached 
for  Newsday  stock 

Times  Mirror  Co.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  this  week  announced  a 
definitive  agreement  to  buy  51% 
of  the  stock  in  Newsday  Inc. 
from  Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  co¬ 
founder  and  president  of  the 
Long  Lsland  newspaper  (440,- 
000  circulation)  published  at 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

The  announcement  didn’t  dis¬ 
close  any  price  and  failed  to 
mention  whether  any  stock 
owned  by  heirs  of  Mrs.  Gug¬ 
genheim  (Alicia  Patterson)  was 
being  accfuired  at  this  time.  It 
is  expected  the  purchase  of  con¬ 
trol  will  be  completed  in  the 
near  future. 

Captain  Guggenheim,  who  is 
79,  was  reported  to  be  seriously 
ill. 

Editorial  department  em¬ 
ployes  of  Xi'wsdai/  voted  in 
favor  of  having  the  United  Auto 
Workers  represent  them  as  bar¬ 
gaining  agent.  In  the  balloting, 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
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Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


Apr.  29  May  t 


(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 

Berkey  Photo  . 

.  8% 

7% 

Boise  Cascade  . . 

.  59% 

b/% 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg.  .. 

.  24% 

25% 

Cowles  Comms . 

.  5% 

554 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  . 

.  31% 

29% 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

...  22% 

21% 

Dayco  Corp . 

.  i''y8 

185/, 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

..  711/2 

69 

Eltra  Corp . 

.  2|5/, 

21 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

.  54% 

39 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  . . . 

.  9% 

9% 

Gannett  Co. . 

.  .  23 

22'/, 

Georgia  Pacific . 

.  47% 

48% 

Grt.  North  Nek  . 

...  44% 

41% 

Harris  Intertype 

.  50% 

49'% 

Inmont 

....  105/, 

10% 

International  Paper 

.  33% 

33'/, 

Kimberly  Clark . 

.  .  t8'/2 

67% 

Knight  Newspapers  .  . . 

.  30% 

31% 

No.  Am.  Rockwell 

.  17% 

17 

Republic  Corp . 

.  .  15 

13'/, 

Richardson  Co. 

13% 

13 

Singer  Co. 

,  .  .  6B'/2 

66% 

J.  W.  Thompson 

.  29% 

28 

Time  Inc. 

.  30% 

27 

Times  Mirror 

.  33 

30 

White  Consol 

.  14 

14% 

(American  Stock 

Exchange) 

Digital  Equipment 

.  82 

76% 

Domtar  . 

.  13% 

13% 

Ehrenreich  Photo . 

.  12% 

12% 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

.  15% 

14% 

Milgo  Electronics 

....  27% 

28 

New  York  Times 

.  26 

23 

PKL  Co . 

.  4% 

3'4 

Southwest  Forest  Ind 

.  13% 

15 

Wood  Industries  . 

.  135/8 

13 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Booth  Newspapers 

.31 

31 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 

.  27 

27 

Cincinnati  Enouircr 

37 

37 

ComCorp 

12 

10% 

Compugraphic  Corp. 

9 

9 

Compuscan . 

.  8 

8 

Dow  Jones 

39 

39% 

Downe  Comms. 

3% 

3 

Doyle.  Dane,  Bernbach 

19 

16% 

Grey  Advstg.  . 

8 

8'/, 

Hurletron . 

4% 

4% 

Media  General 

23 

22'/, 

Ooilvy,  Mather 

.  18% 

17% 

Panax  . 

1% 

1% 

Photon . 

.  7% 

7% 

Post  Corp.  (Wis.)  . 

11 

11'/, 

Ridder  Pubs . ^  12%  U'A 

So.  Shore  Pub.  .  2%  2 

Wells,  Rich,  Greece .  7%  7 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi  9%  9% 

B.  C.  Forest . 31%  30 

Great  Lakes  Paper  24%  22 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  30%  29% 

Southam  Press  50%  50 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  195/8  19 


Deaths 

Edmond  William  Tipping,  54, 
Australian  columnist  and  former 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Herald  group  in  Melbourne; 
April  28. 

♦  ♦  * 

Stevenson  Munroe,  34,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Berlin  (N.  H.)  Re¬ 
porter,  of  injuries  suffered  in 
a  horseback  riding  accident; 
recently. 

*  *  * 

Charles  W.  Smedley,  79,  re¬ 
tired  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Xetv  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald; 
April  21. 

♦  *  * 

Willard  E.  Hawkins,  82, 
former  reporter  for  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rock  a  Moan.Uiin  Xews, 
publisher  and  journalism  teach¬ 
er;  April  17. 

*  *  * 

Rorert  C.  Hainey,  35,  a.ssi.st- 
ant  copy  desk  chief  for  the 
Chicago  San-Tiaies;  April  24. 

*  ♦ 

Wilber  F.  Boiinsack,  57, 
sales  manager  of  the  Chicnyo 

Trihiine  mrgazine  and  member 

of  the  advertising  department 
since  1934;  April  24. 

*  *  * 

Ke.n  Kling,  creator  of  the 
daily  “Joe  and  Asbestos”  car¬ 
toon  which  ran  in  the  Xew  York 
Daily  Mirror  for  35  years  and 
for  three  more  in  the  Xew  York 
Daily  Xews  until  his  retirement 
a  year  ago;  May  3. 

*  *  * 

Leo  W.  Sheridan,  79,  one¬ 
time  managing  editor  of  the 
former  Harrishary  (Pa.)  Tele- 
yra/dt,  and  from  1940  to  1960, 
wire  editor  of  the  old  Pitts- 
haryli  Smi-Teleyrajdi ;  April  22. 


received  52  votes  and  an  inde¬ 
pendent  union,  29.  There  were 
168  votes  for  UAW. 

Times  Mirror  Co.  reported  an 
increase  in  revenues  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1970  to  $83.9  million 
from  $79.7  million  in  the  first 
12  weeks  of  1969.  Earnings  for 
the  same  period  amounted  to  $4 
million  (31  cents  a  share)  com¬ 
pared  with  $5.7  million  (44 
cents  a  .share)  before  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  item  of  $4.6  realized 
on  sale  of  the  Sun  Company, 
San  Bernardino,  to  the  Gannett 
Company. 

• 

Investiiieiil  iiicoiiie 
helps  Toronto  Star 

Toronto  Star  Ltd.  reports  in¬ 
creased  profit  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1970,  but  says  the  increase 
was  due  to  factors  other  than 
its  daily  newspaper. 

Profit  for  the  three  months 
was  $1,147,000  on  revenues  of 
$13,.393,000,  up  from  $848,000 
on  $12,730,000  a  year  earlier. 


Brever  finances 
new  B.C.  paper 

Prince  George,  B.  C. 

A  new  daily  newspaper,  the 
Xorth  Star,  is  staff-owned  but 
financed  by  brewer-industrialist 
Ben  Ginter  who  said  he  has 
put  more  than  $250,000  into  the 
venture  so  far. 

“The  employees  own  all  of 
the  shares,”  Ginter  said.  “My 
only  interest  is  to  see  a  com¬ 
petitive  paper  in  the  north 
country,  although  I  expect  to 
have  my  inve.stment  repaid  with 
interest  through  profits.” 

The  publisher  is  Bill  Hambly, 
•53,  managing-editor  of  the  Co- 
lamhian  in  New  Westminster 
for  25  years.  The  managing-ed¬ 
itor  is  Rollie  Rose,  37,  who 
joined  the  Ginter-owned  weekly 
Proyress,  here  last  September 
The  Progress  has  ceased  pub¬ 
lication. 

Rose  said  the  North  Star  wdl 
publish  Monday  through  Satur¬ 
day.  Subscription  price  is  $2  a 
month. 
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Fire  doesn’t 
halt  publication 

Levittown,  N.  Y. 

A  Sunday  afternoon  fire 
(April  12)  completely  gutted 
the  offices  of  the  Levittown 
Tribune  and  left  the  staff  with¬ 
out  equipment  or  news  copy. 
Three  days  later  the  Tribune 
was  published — from  a  funeral 
jjarlor. 

Arthur  G.  Milton,  publisher, 
said  that  after  the  fire  the  Tri¬ 
bune  was  offered  space  in  a 
local  funeral  home,  and  that 
with  makeshift  bridge  tables, 
a  couple  of  rented  typewriters, 
and  one  phone,  the  paper  got 
out. 

Milton  credited  Mrs.  Barbara 
Mardex,  managing  editor,  for 
re-collecting  much  of  the  news 
that  was  lost  in  the  fire.  Of 
course  the  biggest  news  of  the 
week  was  the  fire  itself. 

The  Tribune  office  was  located 
in  what  was  called  the  Henij)- 
stead  Turnpike  Office  Building, 
which  also  housed  four  other 
businesses. 

No  pressroom  facilities  were 
involved  in  the  fire.  The  Tri¬ 
bune  is  job-printed  elsewhere. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  loss  to 


the  Tribune  were  all  the  bound 
volumes  for  23  years.  There  are 
microfilms  in  the  local  library. 


.4P  develops  series 
on  ehild  erealivity 

.AP  Newsfeatures  is  releasing 
a  lO-part  reader  response  series, 
“Develop  Your  Child’s  Creativ¬ 
ity.” 

Dan  Perkes,  .\PN  general  ed¬ 
itor,  said  the  initial  response 
from  .\P  member  papers  indi¬ 
cates  this  will  be  one  of  the 
“hottest  feature  offerings  of  the 
year.”  Each  article  is  illustrated. 

“The  series  is  designed  to  help 
parents  develop  the  creative  po¬ 
tential  of  children,  from  ages 
•')  to  18,”  he  said. 

Evaluation  tests,  devised  by 
the  Frederic  Flach  Group  of 
young  psychologists  and  psy¬ 
chiatrists,  accompany  every  sec¬ 
ond  article,  Perkes  said. 

.An  expanded  version  of  the 
series  will  be  offered  readers  in 
booklet  form  for  $1. 

The  series  was  prepared  by 
Thomas  J.  and  .•\lice  Fleming, 
a  husband  and  wife  team,  par¬ 
ents  of  four  teen-age  children. 
She  writes  children’s  books  and 
he  does  magazine  articles. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOL  NCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale  i 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  prize-win¬ 
ning  (edit  and  profits)  weekly  group. 
Gross  $l-million  '74.  Box  603,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SAN  DIEGO,  second  largest  California 
city.  Weekly  Newspapers.  Gross  over 
5150,000:  offset  and  letterpress;  two 
shops:  legal  advertising.  national, 

navy  contracts,  school  papers.  Write 
or  call  Reginald  Paul,  2415  Morena 
Blvd.,  San  Diego,  Calif. — 92110;  'phone 
276-4222.  Substantial  down  required;  ' 
please  give  financial  references. 

YEAR-ROUND  VACATION  —  Two 
weeklies,  one  100  years  old  in  Octobei'. 
other  77.  Letterpress.  $40,000  gross,  up 
t  12%  in  1969.  In  prime  Northern  Wis- 
I  consin  recreation  area,  under  current 
'  Congressional  consideration  as  national 
lake-shore  park.  Box  640,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNI.V  mountain 
!  community.  Exclusive  county-seat  week- 
!  ly  since  1853.  $7,000  down.  Box  642, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NORTHER.N  N.J.  OFFSET  WKLY 
newspai)er  for  sale.  Gross  $65,0ti0. 
Price  $35,000.  29',  down.  Go,hI  op¬ 

portunity  for  man/wife  team.  Write 
j  Bo.x  692,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

,  SOUTHERN  NEW  1-:;NGLAND  Two 
weeklies  and  mislern  offs»*t  printing 
plant  in  laaiutiful  country  atmosphere. 
Gross  $295,000;  will  sell  for  gross  plus 
'  value  of  building.  Box  733,  Eilit<»r  & 

I  Publisher. 


BY  THE  BLUR'  PACIFIC— only  $15.ooo 
<lown  buys  $45.0O()  gross.  offset 
w'eekly:  attractive  tax  situation.  Nee<ls 
vigorous  community-tyi>e  publisher.  .1. 
A.  Snyder,  Newsi)aper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Ilr.,  .Viiiiheim.  Calif. ^ — 92806. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY,  long  estah- 


NEV^  SBAPEK  SEKVICE.S 

Features  Available 


WEEKLY  HUMOR  COLUMN  syndi¬ 
cated  coast -to-coast  by  veteran  news¬ 
man.  Rates,  free  |)roofs  available.  Box 
608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert — Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Br<K)klyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(.VC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINEUY  &  SLPPlJE.S 
C.oniposing  Room 
PHOTON 

713-10  AND  713-20  USERS 
Add  expaiuled  memory,  white  space 
retluction.  hyphenless  justification,  drop 
rule,  multi-flash,  leading  doubler,  etc. 
to  your  713.  \Vrite  or  call  Automix 
Keytoards.  Inc.,  13256  Northrop  Way, 
Bellevue,  Washington  98004 — (206-747- 
6960). 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  IS  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes  Intcrtyix-s — Ludlows 
P  R 1 NTC  R  A  IT  R  E  P  R  ES  ENTATl  VES 

136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007. 

•JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Protlucts, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

PHOTON 
71.3-10  AND  713-20 


lished.  offset.  Gross  $15.0(10.  Farms  out  With  expandetl  memory,  white  space  re- 
piv.ss  work.  Sell  $10,000-  $2,900  down,  duction,  and  all  special  features. 


AN.NOl  NCEMENT.S 

Appraisers— i.itnsul  fan's 

.VPPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
I)artnership.  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


Itusiness  Opportunities 

.ST.VRT  OFFSET  P.VPER  or  shopper 
with  our  e<iuipm?n‘  on  rent-lease  bas'S 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO.  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 


\ewspaper  Hrokers 
DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

.\blM)tt  E.  Paine-Vernon  V.  Paine, 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller. 

3((5  Taylor,  Claremont.  Calif.  91711. 

CON  FI  DENTI A  L  N  EGOT 1 ATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  -NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  2(Ki04 
(AC  '202)  NAtional  8-1133 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205>  546-3357. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  w  ‘h  instant  buvers" 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
1.34  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomer.v,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

.\rizona  and  Western  Newsiiapers 
SELLERS  &  HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az. 


A.WOl  NCF.MKNTS _ 

Newspaper  Hritkers 

THE  DIAL  Agency,  1.503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America's  No.  1  Ncwspai>er  Broker.” 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER  1 

Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers  ' 

2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Ca.  92806  | 

BILL  M.VTTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  ;ind  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course, 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licenstxl  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 


Box  719.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!\ewspapers  R  anted 

WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  for  toi>  j 
dailies  ami  weeklies.  Newspa|ier  Serv-  j 
ice  Company.  Inc,,  P.  O.  Drawer  1  242<8. 
Panama  City.  Morida  32401.  | 

I  WISH  IX)  PURCHASE  a  we*kly.  i 
grossing  over  $90,000.  Prefer  Virginia  i 
or  Atlantic  Coast.  Box  724,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  I 

Publications  For  Sale 

TWO  TRADE  JOURNALS  and  almost 
new  offset  printing  plant  in  Southeast,  j 
Box  617,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


NKV^SPAPKK  SKKVICES _ 

Features  Available 

A  GREAT  WEEKLY  PACKAGE  of  2 
funny  comic  strips  plus  2  terrific  pan¬ 
els.  Send  for  brochure  and  free 
samples.  Stuyvesant  Features,  276  Ori¬ 
ental  PI.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. — 07071. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilties.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
I  543  W,  Roosevelt  Rd.  Wheaton,  Ill. 


I  "GOURMET  ON  A  BUDGET” 

'  is  a  weekly  food  column  recommended 
lor  readers  of  super. or  C.  Q.s  (Curi¬ 
osity  Quotients.)  These  creatures  are 
frequently  found  in  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  towns.  (irospering  suburbs, 
head(iuarter  towns  and  similar  habi¬ 
tats. 

The  column  concerns  itself  with  the 
unlikely  stories  l)ehind  IT.S.  foods  and 
e:',ting  habits.  It  also  covers  important 
'  developments  in  nutrition  and  market- 
i  ing  and  there  are  unverified  repo:-ts 
that  two  readers  were  seen  chuckling 
last  year, 

I  Column’s  reciiies  for  tasty  dishes  use 
I  ingredients  found  in  every  suix-rmar- 
i  ket.  For  samples  write  Sandal  and 
Pritch  English,  624  Texas  Circle. 
Tucson.  Arizona  8571). 


Lenses  up  to  36  pt.  713-10:  $36,500.00. 
713-20:  $44,000.00.  Warranteed.  Write 
or  cal!  Automix  Keyboards,  Inc., 
13256  Northrup  Way,  Bellevue,  Wash¬ 
ington  98004  (206-747-6960). 

LINOTYPE,  mo<lel  26,  2  main  mag., 
one  aux..  Star  Qu.adder,  Mohr  Saw,  4- 
pocket  mold,  gas  pot.  Can  be  seen  run¬ 
ning.  Must  be  iuovmI.  Reasonable  offer. 
Box  613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALE  or  LEASE— 1  Photon  713  Text- 
master,  6-18  pt.  test  panel,  spare 
I.arts,  extra  drum,  12  matrix  strips, 
spare  magazine.  1  Photon  713-5,  extra¬ 
magazine,  drum,  spare  parts,  test 
panel,  matrix  strips,  etc.  1  Photon  660 
Display-master,  spare  parts.  6-72  pt.,  3 
matrix  disc.  2  Photon  Kcycomp-5  Key¬ 
boards.  Will  trade  all  or  part.  Call 
I  Bob  Cunningham.  (AC  504)  622-6777. 

'  MODEL  30  LINOTYPE,  practically  un- 
I  used  since  completely  rebuilt;  S#  over 
j  68.000;  6  molds:  4  main,  4  aux.  mags.; 

I  quadder,  feeder,  blower,  electric  pot 
I  and  controls.  This  on-  is  a  honey  for 
!  $9,000  or  best  offer.  Going  offset.  Call 
I  (314)  581-1111;  or  write  Vernon 

Duffy,  Mexico  Ledger,  Mexico,  Mo. — 
65265. 

LINCULM  UNIT,  complete  with  two 
keyboards,  Ser.  No.  265,  "high  spee<l.” 
M-'niifactured  1965.  Both  keyboards 
with  lino-mix  attachments.  “Like  new” 
IBM  tyi'ownteis.  Is  grid  photo-unit, 

I  large  selection  of  tyjie  faces.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Under  $20,000. 

For  further  information,  contact: 
i  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(.VC  816)  221-9060 

I  2  FRIDEN  LCC-5  Tape  Punchers:  5 
i  years  old:  in  good  condition.  $1,000 
:  each  or  l)est  offer.  Daily  Chronicle. 

I  Willimantic,  Conn. — 06226. 

!  FOR  SALE:  LINOFILM  Quick  with 
I  82  tyi>e  grids.  Linasec  11  Computer 
with  P<  rfeclape  Merger,  4  mag-mixer 
and  width  plugs.  Includes  software 
for  hot  metal,  and  Quick  at  '/h  of 
I  orig'nal  cost.  Owner  expanding  comp 
;  fa-MXies.  Box  1052,  Buffalo,  N.Y.— 
'  14210. 
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Cipmposing  Room 

PHOTON  713-20  ami  Auto-Mix  key¬ 
board,  2  years  old,  trouble-free  and  in 
excellent  condition.  0,  10,  12.  14,  18, 
24,  30  and  36-pt.  lenses:  8  type  faces: 
spare  parts  kit  for  l>oth  included.  Total 
price — $47,000.  Write  or  call  Norris 
Archer,  Casper  Star-Tribune,  Casper, 
VV'yo. — 82601. 

THK  CLKVKLAM)  PLAIN  DEALEK 
saves  11,400  square  inches  of  floor 
space  every  day  by  usinp  jm.  Space- 
maker  Newspai>er  Turtles  22"  narrow. 
All-welded  frames,  self-lubricating  iron- 
tops.  5"  HR  casters.  To<lay’s  lest  buy! 
Jack  Moore,  K/1,  Medina,  Ohio — 44256. 

MOKISAWA,  Electra  model,  nine 
fonts.  Now  in  oi)eration  Banning 
(Calif.)  Record-Gazette.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  $2,800  our  plant. 

PHOTONS~(2> 

Two  well-maintaine<l  Photon  machines 
series  20(*-A  are  now  available,  due 
to  our  expanded  operations.  These  ma¬ 
chines  are  equii)|>e<l  for  12  tyi>e  sizes, 
6-48  point  (15  fonts)  and  will  deliver 
right-reading  copy  on  paper.  Also  in¬ 
cluded,  automatic  multiflash  an  des- 
capement,  magazines  with  short  run 
<*anisters..  l>ooks,  wiring  <liagrams 
style  canls  and  3  disks,  as  well  as 
some  spare  parts.  This  complete  system 
is  priceil  at  $25,000.  crate<l  FOB  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa. — Call  or  write  Frank  Mar- 
steller,  Call-Chronicle  Newspai>ers.  101 
N.  6th  St..  Allentown.  Pa.  18105— 

(215)  433-4241. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 
••SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
I  Payable  with  order) 


4-wMks 

3-weeks 

2-weeks 

1-week 


$1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.30  per  line. 


Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answering 
a  blind  'help  wanted'  ad? 
Respondents  desiring  to  avoid  send¬ 
ing  a  resume  to  specific  newspapers 
or  organizatins  can  still  do  so  by 
placing  same  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  “Classified  Department" 
along  with  a  note  listing  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  for  you. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Remittance  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.  I 

4-weeks  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  $1.80  per  line. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Plaza  2-70S0 


M.\(;HINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Material  For  Sale 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  \Visc., 
j  and  IS  \V.  2-'  St..  N.V..  N.Y.  10010. 

1  Miscellaneous  Machinery 

I  3M  PLATEMAKER  plastic  plates  for 
multilith  repro;  less  than  1-year  old: 

I  excellent  condition;  cost  $7,800  new. 
Best  reasonable  offer.  Call  Dean  Trump 
(.\C  212)  280-3828. 

ALMOST  NEW  Addiessograph  and 
Oraphautype  with  two  plate  cabinets 
'  and  belt  feed.  Complete  unit — $1,750. 

Par-Mar-Co.,  Inc.,  Wiley  Bldg.,  Hut- 
I  chinson,  Kans. — 67501;  phone  316/663- 
!  3321,  ext.  231. 

HEADLINFR  810,  3  years  old — $1,- 
4'0;  Headliner  840  $295;  also  disc 

fonts:  Pony  Autoplate,  22-%"  cut- 
!  off :  Nolan  3-ton  gas  pot  and  pump, 
s’de  s|M>ut — $1,250  each,  or  make  offer 
I  for  lK>th :  old  72  channel  Intertyi)e 
display.  6  lower  splits  8  fonts  mats 
18-36  pi. — $500;  Elrovl  and  ten  mohls 
$300  :  Hoe  page  mat  roller  and  cabi¬ 
net — $125;  galley  cabinet  and  galleys, 
several  tons  metal.  The  Br.van  (Ohio) 
Times.  (AC  419)  636-1111,  Ford  Cullis. 

,  COIN  SORTING  an<I  packaging  device 
—  $29.95.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ue- 
1  tails:  I)e)>t.  124oH.  Nadex.  220  Dela¬ 
ware,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14202. 


Perforator  Tape 

NEW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
s-ime  prices— lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  quality. 

Call  or  write 

PORTAGE  (2151  PO  2-3.555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  44308 


l^resses  &  Machinery 

The  Largest  Selection  of 
Color  Flexible  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Rotary  Newspaper 
Presses  In  the  U.S. 

GOSS  HEADLINERS 
HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLES 
SCOTT  HI-SPEED 

Available  Through: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

I  720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
816  221-9060 

Write  or  Call  for  Details 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 


HOE  Color  Convertible  Press  (1954); 
9  units  with  full  color.  .Available  1971. 


2  SCOTT  Press  Units,  22%"  with  reels 
&  pasters. 

C-H  Newspaper  C/onveyor,  6  wire, 
complete.  Immediate  delivery. 

3  CLINE  REELS  &  PASTERS,  colum¬ 
nar-mounted. 

2  HOE  REELS  &  PASTERS,  colum¬ 
nar-mounted  with  columns. 

STA-HI  MULTIPLEX  (4  plate)  router. 
22-%:  six  years  old. 

PLATE  CYLINDERS  for  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press,  22%:  compression  lock-up. 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  0X7-4590 

Stereotype  Equipment 

REMELT  FX'RNACB 
Big  Chief  2-ton  "Dumperin" — gas, 
with  electric  elevator,  6  dump  carts, 
6  division,  water-cooled  cast  for  pigs. 
Excellent.  Lippman  Litho.  91  Cnm- 
meicial  .St.,  Holyoke.  Mass. — 01010. 


WOOD  AUTOPLATE.  4  plates  a 
minute,  and  shaver.  22% "  cut-off.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Please  make  an  offer. 
(AC  312)  586-S800,  extension  241. 


Wanted  To  Buy 

CO?dBIN.\T10N  Processor-Di’yer  for 
phototype  paper  up  to  6  inches  wiile. 
E.  R.  Seacrest.  Telegraph,  Box  370. 
North  Platte,  Nehr.— 69101 . 

USED  FAIRCHILD  TTS  perforator. 
Send  details  to  Robert  E.  Cavanah, 
Sec.-Treas.,  Pueblo  Typographical 
Union  No.  175,  217  Veta  Ave.,  Pueblo, 
Colo.— 81005. 


METROMEDIUM  NO.  2  MATS,  24  tri¬ 
angle  54  or  24  triangle  2.85  to  run  in 
Mixlel  35.  Would  !«  interested  in  other 
Metromerlium  No.  2  display  faces.  Paul 
Lizotte,  Attleboro  Sun,  Attleboro, 
Mass.— 02703.  Ph :  (617)  ■>22-7000. 


MONOTYPE  MATERIAL  CASTER 
Must  h.ave  electric  pot  an<l  in  gcKxl  con¬ 
dition.  Contact  Boh  Finnell,  Produc¬ 
tion  Mgr..  Heralil-Leader.  Lexington, 
Ky. — 4U507  :  or  phone  (606)  254-6666. 


HELP^WT^ED 

Academic 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL?  Fellowships 
open  for  professional  journalists  who 
want  to  work  on  a  graduate  degree  in 
journalism,  l)eginning  late  August 
1970.  At  least  two  fellowships  open 
for  writers  in  the  university’s  Public 
Information  Office.  Another  fellowship 
available  for  night  production  super¬ 
visor  of  university  daily  newspaper. 
Need  layout,  editing,  writing  exrreri- 
ence.  Apply  by  writing  Director  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Information  &  Publications.  Box 
.5128.  North  Texas  State  University. 
Denton.  Texas- -76203. 

ADVISER  TO  STUDENTS  needed 
for  award-winning  student  publica¬ 
tions  at  the  University  of  Florida. 
Strictly  editorial  advisement  with  no 
worries  about  business  or  production 
,  a  challenging  and  rewarding 

position.  All  state  employee  benefits. 
Ijcgree  and  newspaper  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Exi)crience  advising  or  teach¬ 
ing  helpful.  Highly  acclaimevl  College 
of  Jjurnalism  also  on  campus.  Write, 
giving  full  details,  salary  require- 
i  ments.  B.  G.  Myking.  General  Man- 
'  ager.  Student  Publications.  University 
of  riorida,  Gainesville,  Florida,  32601. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

SOUND  NEWSMAN  (WOMAN)  want¬ 
ed  to  join  Midwest  state  university 
<^taff  to  enlarge  journalism  program. 
Master's  with  experience  on  news- 
taper.  Teach  two  clas.ses.  advise  one 
publication.  .Septemlier  1.  Box  695. 
Editor  &  Pub!i»her. 


Administratire 

ARE  YOU  THE  MAN  WE  WANT? 
You  may  have  been  the  publisher  of 
a  small  daily  or  weekly  ...  at  any 
rate  you  know  the  front  and  back  of 
the  newspaper  operation  including  off¬ 
set.  You  know  how  to  work  and  man¬ 
age  people  to  get  results.  If  you  are  this 
person  and  are  looking  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  live,  growing  chain  in  the 
Midwest,  you  will  answer  this  ad 
stating  full  qualifications.  Salary  plus 
bonus.  Write  Box  600,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE/PRlN'nNG 
To  take  over  existing  Sacramento,  Cali¬ 
fornia  territory  for  well-established 
and  expanding  printer,  producing  ex¬ 
cellent  income.  Existing  clients  include; 
associations,  manufacturing,  educational 
and  retail.  Must  have  successful  his¬ 
tory.  Send  resume  to  Bob  Foster,  Spil- 
man  Ptg.  Co..  1801  9th  St.,  Sacra- 
I  mento,  Calif. — 95814. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

U*«  can*  nnmbar  to  Indicata  lacatlon  without  apacHIc  Idantificatlon 


8-UNIT  GOSS  URBANITE 

with  2  folders.  Can  he  seen  running. 
Press  can  l)e  readied  for  purchaser  by 
June  '70.  Call  (212)— 629-2900. 


GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE  143,  automatic 
tension,  upper  former,  angle  bars,  two 
side  register  cylinders,  reversible  units. 
All  related  stereo  equipment  except  mat 
roller.  Write  Production  Manager.  The 
Post-Register,  Box  1800,  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho— 83401. 


THREE  UNIFLOW  2:1  FOLDERS 
Double  delivery.  23-9/16’’  cut-off.  in 
very  good  condition.  Available  Oct. 
1970.  Make  offer  to  Roch  Desjardins, 
La  Presse,  7  St.  James  St.  W.,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Que.,  Canada.  Ph :  (514)  874- 
6880. 
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Csreer  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Administrative 


Circulation 


Display  Advertising 


COMPUTER 

DEPARTMENT 

MANAGER 

To  supervise  the  overall  operation 
of  our  computer  department.  You 
must  l>e  thorou^rhiy  familiar  with 
proKramminjr.  systems,  an^lyzini;, 
etc. 

This  is  a  career  type  position  and 
a  Kreat  <)p|K>rtunity  to  jrrow  with 
the  department.  Hospitalization  and 
life  insurance,  paid  vacations,  re¬ 
tirement.  excellent  downtown  lo¬ 
cation.  etc.,  all  locates!  in  one  of 
the  most  stable  markets  in  the 
countr.v. 

scud  resume  aud 
salary  requirements  to : 

C.  E.  Krichbaum, 
Engineering  Dir., 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 
34  S.  Third  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio — 43216 


WE  HAVE  A  CHALLENGING  oppor- 
tunity  for  a  general  manager  of  a  very 
successful  twice-a-week  newspaper  in 
a  growing  chain  of  eight.  Must  have 
experience  and  record  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  advertising,  can  acquire  man¬ 
agerial  skills  if  he  does  not  already  > 
have  them.  Attractive,  growing  town  | 
in  up-state  New  York.  This  job  will 
appeal  to  a  young  man,  or  older  man,  ! 
who  is  stuck  in  a  static  organization 
waiting  for  someone  to  die  before  he  , 
moves  up.  Liberal  salary  and  profit-  > 
sharing  to  the  right  person.  If  you  are 
interested  in  a  bigger  and  challenging  1 
opportunity,  write  to  Box  645,  Editor  ' 
&  Publisher  and  give  all  the  facts 
about  yourself.  This  is  not  a  soft  job; 
it  is  for  someone  who  has  drive,  am-  ! 
bition,  is  a  producer.  He  will  be  com-  . 
pensated  accordingly  and  future  oppor¬ 
tunities  will  be  commensurate. 


WE'RE  LOOKING  FOR 
SOMEONE  WHO 
WANTS  TO  BE  THE 
BEST  ARTIST 
IN  THE  WORLD 

Our  creative  department  is  seeking  a 
real  layout  and  design  “pro.**  If  you 
have  had  3  to  5  years  experience 
creating  retail,  national  ads,  de8igne<] 
direct  mail,  w’orke^l  wdth  collateral 
material,  maybe  this  is  just  the  si>ot 
for  you.  Newspaper  and/or  agency  ex¬ 
perience  is  desire<l. 

You*!!  l>e  w’orking  with  a  creative 
team  of  artists  in  a  fast-growing 
’newspaper  office  on  Florida*8  West 
Coast  where  one  of  the  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  is  the  ideal  climate.  Excellent 
salary,  plus  an  “extras**  package  of 
profit-sharing,  pension  plan,  cost-of- 
living  plan,  paid  vacation,  comprehen¬ 
sive  insurance,  and  much  more. 
Include  salary  requirements  in  your 
resume  and  forward  it  in  confidence 
with  work  samples  to  Larry  Siegel. 
Employment  Manager.  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Co..  P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. — 33731. 


(Jrrulation 

PROVEN.  SALES-ORIENTED  circu¬ 
lation  builder  to  change  35.000  con- 
trolle<I  circulation  carrier  delivert'd 
weekly  to  paid.  Career  opportunity 
with  dvnamic.  rapidly-growing  group 
of  4  oJi.set  newspapers  in  lovely  Area 
3.  Box  428.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TELEPHONE 
SALES  MANAGER 
Large  metropolitan  newspaper.  Chart 
Area  2,  has  opening  for  telephone  sales 
sui>ervisor.  Need  man  (or  woman) 
who  can  train  and  manage  sales  force 
engaged  in  selling  newspaper  sub¬ 
scriptions  through  leails  and  other  in¬ 
ducements.  Salary  ami  lx)nus  can  ex- 
cee<l  $12,000.  Please  submit  resume  to 
Box  679,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
Long  established  company  is  in  neeil 
of  a  sales  representative  to  handle 
present  accounts  and  call  on  pros- 
l>ects.  The  iierson  we  want  has  an  out-  ' 
standing  record  w<»rking  with  carrier 
salesmen  and  adult  management  per¬ 
sonnel.  Must  have  exi>erience  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  promoting  circulation  cam¬ 
paigns;  also  l>e  able  to  express  himself 
intelligently  and  convincingly.  We 
otfer  an  outstanding  opportunity  plus 
a  gooil  sal.?ry,  extra  employe  benefits, 
profit-sharing  plan,  and  the  finest 
working  conditions.  Confidential,  of 
course.  Box  697,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAN  YOU  TURN  a  20.000  controlled 
circulation  suburban  weekly  into  one 
that  is  voIuntaiT  pay?  One  assistant  to 
help  you  and  aid  in  obtaining  carriers 
for  two  smaller  paid  circulation 
weeklies.  If  yoiTre  good  enough,  con¬ 
tact  C.  H.  Grose.  49  Front  St.,  Balls- 
ton  Spa,  N.Y.-  12020. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  10,000  EDITOR  wantecl  for  fastest-growing 
circulation  offset  weekly  serving  Cali-  <  daily  in  Missouri  under  15,000  circula- 
fomia*8  fastest-growing  mountain  com-  !  tion.  Send  cf  mplete  resume  to  C.D. 
munities.  P.O.  Box  1358,  South  Lake  Birkemeyer,  Banner-News,  St.  Charles, 


iJ o ssi fi  ed  A d veriisi n f: 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  or  as¬ 
sistant.  If  you’re  a  closer,  willing  to 
travel,  and  want  to  enjoy  a  greater 
potential,  then  let’s  talk.  Send  full 
resume  including  earnings  to  Box 
694,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  Zone  2.  ex- 
I»erience<I  in  all  phases  of  department  ; 
effective  manager  of  |)eople  and  pro¬ 
grams.  Mail  complete  resume  to  Box 
727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Tahoe,  Calif.— 95705. 

WE  CAN  WAIT 
TIL  SCHOOL’S  OUT 

If  you  are  ready  to  move  into  a  great  ' 
part  of  California — and  if  you  like  to 
make  sharp  layouts  and  SELL  ’em— 
we  have  much  to  offer.  6-day  daily — 
offset  by  Fall.  Tell  all:  include  actual 
layouts.  Box  636,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

,  NATIONAL  FINANCIAL  MAGAZINE 
,  has  an  opening  for  an  advertising 
trainee  in  its  Chicago  office.  In  addition 
'  to  a  good  education,  applicant  should 
possess  an  inherent  ability  to  com- 
■  municate  with  groups  as  well  as  indi- 
]  viduals.  Prime  requisite  for  this  posi- 
1  tion  is  the  ability  to  sell.  Send  resume 
j  to  Box  622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IF  YOU  RE  AN  AMBITIOUS,  promo- 
.  tion-minded  ad  salesman,  strong  on  lay- 
I  out.  faithful  in  making  calls,  and  can 
I  double  as  photographer,  vou’re  the  man 
^  to  head  one-man  ad  department  for 
I  semi-weekly  in  Western  college  town. 
OpiKirtunity  -yes!  Send  resume  to  Box 
711.  EVPlor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  North¬ 
ern  New  England  afternoon  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Must  enjoy  snow.  No  sissies  should 
apply.  Box  722.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENERGl-mC  TRAINEES  to  sell  retail 
ST»ace  for  forthcoming  morning  dailv. 
WEEKDAY.  One  Hudson  St.,  N.Y.C. 
i((H3. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

34.000  DAILY  IN 
VANCOUVER,  WASH. 

First  of  all — yes.  we’!!  pay  a 
very  top  salary.  And  we'll  give 
you  the  staff  and  the  budget  and 
the  freedom  to  do  your  own 
thing.  In  return  we  ask  that 
you  have  the  management  skills 
and  drive  to  help  us  make  this 
one  of  the  best  middle  sized 
dailies  in  the  nation.  We  also 
ask  that  you  already  have  an 
established  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  directing  an  advertising 
sales  staff  on  a  daily  15,000  or 
larger. 

Great  town!  Attractive  city  of 
41,000  just  10  minutes  from 
Portland,  Oregon.  Fastest  grow¬ 
ing  city  in  Washington,  but  not 
yet  spoiled  by  traffic  and  urban 
sprawl.  On  the  Columbia  river 
and  just  90  minutes  from  ocean 
beaches  or  Mt.  Hood  skiing,  60 
minutes  from  the  best  fishing 
and  camping  in  the  Northwest. 

Great  paper!  State  editorial  and 
photo  award  winner.  80  percent 
circulation  coverage.  Crack  pro¬ 
duction  department  with  Metro 
offset  press  producing  some  of 
the  best  process  color  in  the 
nation.  Good  sales  staff  with 
high  pay  level.  Relatively  young 
management  team  with  pro¬ 
gressive  management  philosophy. 
Exceptionally  attractive  plant. 

If  you  understand  advertising, 
sales  promotion  and  people,  and 
feel  you  are  ready  to  direct 
our  ad  department  tell  us  about 
it  in  a  letter  and  a  resume. 
Write  Don  Campbell,  The  Co¬ 
lumbian.  Vancouver,  Washing¬ 
ton  98660.  Replies  confidential. 


EDITOR/AD  SALE.SMAN  for  small 
weekly  newsp.aper  in  Cape  May  County. 
N.T,  Send  resume  to;  The  Leader. 
Wildwootl,  N. .1.-08260. 

GOOD,  SOLID  NEWS  WRITER 
CHANCE  TO  STEP  UP— For  a  writer 
with  from  two  to  five  years’  newspaper 
experience  (small  town  backgrround 
I  would  be  fine)  who  would  like  to  fill  | 
!  a  news  writing  spot  with  a  large  Ohio 
company.  This  is  a  press  relations  job 
covering  a  wide  area  of  Ohio,  requir¬ 
ing  ability  to  deal  with  newsnaper  peo¬ 
ple  at  their  own  level,  and  accurate 
'  writing.  Knowledge  of  photography, 
advertising,  radio  and  television  would 
he  helpful.  Resident  of  Ohio  or  neigh¬ 
boring  state  preferred.  Send  fact' 
about  yourself,  including  educational 
background  and  experience,  present 
salary  and  references,  to  Box  606,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

I  REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER  for 
i  national  weekly  newspaper  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Excellent  opportunity  for  re- 
1  cent  J-grad  or  returning  veteran.  Send 
’  details,  references,  salary  requirements 
to  Box  666,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  10,000  circulation  offset 
,  weekly  serving  California's  fastest- 
growing  mountain  communities.  P.  O. 
Box  1358,  South  Lake  Tahoe.  Calif. — 

1  95705. 

I  MANAGING  EDITOR  for  award-win- 
I  ning  7,000  paid  circulation  twin  week- 
!  lies,  located  in  progressive  college  com- 
j  munity  in  county-seat  with  over  100 
•  spring-fed  lakes.  Modern  offset  facilities 
including  including  new  4-unit  press. 

.  We  are  looking  for  a  ton  individua' 

I  and  will  compensate  accordingly.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Don 
I  Buoknam.  General  Manager,  Steuben 
I  Ptg.  Co.,  Angola,  Ind.- — 46703. 

MFDIUM-SIZED  DAILY,  ZONE  3. 
seeks  young  man  as  snorts  editor.  Goof^ 
pay.  fringe  benefits.  Please  send  resume 
to  Box  633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NO.  1.  ASSISTANT  on  news  desk  to 
e<Iit  copy,  do  some  layout.  Write  fully 
to  David  K.  Frazer.  Eil'tor,  DeLand 
I  .Sun  News,  Box  1119,  DeLand.  Fl.a. — 
32720. 


Mo.— 63301;  or  call  (314)  723-7800. 

MIDWEST  metropolitan  daily.  Zone  5. 
seeks  assistant  to  hea<l  of  Reference 
Department.  Professional  library  train¬ 
ing  and/or  newspaix-r  library  exi)eri- 
enoe  r^fiuirrd.  Box  6S2,  E<litor  &  Puh- 
li.sher. 

NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY,  half  way 
l>etween  :pountains  and  seashore,  has 
two  openings:  exi>erienccd  general  as- 
signm-'iit  reporter.  and  deskm,an. 
Make  good  at  top  pay  ami  he  in  line 
for  earlv  promotions.  Box  68.3,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Om'DOOR  EDITOR 
National  inagaztae  seeking  top  writer 
'  in  outdoor/environment  field.  Chal- 
j  lenging  growth  opix>rtunity  for  a  real 
■pro’  with  wonls  and  ability  to  edit 
others.  Salary  open.  Send  resume, 
samples  to  Box  688,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

A  YO’UNG  M.AN  with  exiierience  in 
suiK-r\ision  of  imaginative  professional 
news  personnel  is  the  one  we  want. 

'  Our  group  of  quality  urban  weeklies 
sioeci.alizes  in  strong  investigative  re- 
I  )Kirting  atop  a  bast;  of  solid  neigh- 
Ixorhood  <o\er.oge.  Excelent  salary  and 
growth  for  the  i^erson  who  can  meet 
the  challenge.  Box  687.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MAJOR  EAST  COAST  CITY  seeks 
editor-in-chief  for  Anglo-Jewish  week¬ 
ly  puhlic.ation.  Attractive  position  with 
advantageous  employment  jiractiee. 
Please  submit  details,  ex;»erienee  and 
oual’ficrtions.  Box  672,  Editor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 

ASSISTANT  to  news  e<litor.  award¬ 
winning  newspaper,  6  erlitions  weekly. 
We’re  looking  for  a  young  person 
with  leadership  potential  seeking  ad¬ 
vancement.  Must  be  able  to  mold  copy 
—  not  just  hook  paragraphs ;  page  lay¬ 
out  original.  Excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions;  primarily  days;  all  benefits; 
saiarv  commensurate.  (Contact  Marlin 
.S.  Morgan,  The  New  Jersey  Herald. 

I  Newton,  N.J.- — 97860  ;  or  'phone  (201) 

;  383-1.300. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  'vith  demon¬ 
strated  understanding  and  love  of 
Community  Journalism  for  3.3,000  cir- 
eulalion  offset  week  in  lovely  Area  3. 
Box  423,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  6-«lay.  prize- 
w'nning  dailv.  'n  beautiful  Mississippi 
R'ver  Valley.  Three  colleges.  Winona 
(Minn.)  Da’Iv  &  Sunday  News.  (AC 
3071  4.32-3324. 

THE  TIMES  OF  ISRAEL.  Engli.sh 
weekl.v.  e<iited  an<l  )>uhlishe<l  in  Israel 
distributed  in  Israel.  U.S.  and 
Canada  needs  assistant  editor.  Some 
exi«r'ence  with  Israel  and  Hebrew  pre- 
ferre<l.  Serious  opiK>rtiinity  for  right 
I)ers«n  who  wants  to  live  in  Israel  and 
grow  with  this  new,  in<ieiK*ndent,  pri- 
vately-owne<l  newspaiwr.  Write  for  free 
ropy  of  The  Times  of  Israel.  Inquiries 
confidential.  Davidson.  P.  O.  Box 
3X636.  L' s  .\ngeles,  Calif.  00038. 

FAMILY  PAGE  EDITOR  18.000 
daily.  Chart  .Area  2.  Not  just  weddings 
an<l  club  notices,  hut  lively  coverage  of 
all  family  interests,  concerns.  Ai)Ove- 
average  pay:  fringes;  .3-day.  37'.)  hour 
we^k.  Write  Box  732.  Eilitor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  ne<de<I  to  handle 
general  assignments,  with  opportunity 
to  l^ecftme  sporis  eil'tor  of  14,000  circu- 
liition  aftern(H»n  newspai>er  in  heart  of 
rei-reation  area.  (mkhI  pay  with  fringe 
lienefits  offereil  for  .T-day,  40.hour 
week.  Write  Roliert  W.  Amos.  Jeffer- 
,  sonian,  Cambriilge.  Ohio — 4372.3;  or 
j  ’phone  (614)  (32-2361. 

COURT  HOUSE  REPORTER,  now 
working  in  Washington-Oregon  area. 
Must  lie  seasoneil  investigative  writer. 
■M  Bennett.  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald. 
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HKLP  ANTED 

Pressmen—StereotypiTs 


_ WANTED 

Pressmen— Stereotypers 


NIGHT  CITY  KDITOK 
THE  TUCSON  DAILY  CITIZEN,  an 
eveninsf  newspaper  in  a  city  of  350.000, 
is  l<M>kinK  for  a  ni^ht  city  editor. 
Heavy  experience  in  rewrite  and  e<iit- 
in>f  necesssary.  Apply  in  writing  only 
to  Clyde  Lowery,  Managing  Editor. 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen,  P.  O.  Box  5027, 
Tucson,  Ariz. — S5703. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER,  young 
and  aggressive,  to  develop  own  stories, 
write  and  edit  for  monthly  newsletter 
and  other  publications  by  non-profit 
Washington,  1).C.  o|)eration  interesteil 
in  change.  Salary  o|>en.  Reply  in  full 
resume  and  samples  to  Itox  725,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Itaily  Xewspnpers 

St'nd  us  your  resume:  we  will  dupileate 
and  refer  il  on  current  job  openings. 
F'ull  ran^e  f>f  eilitorial  advertising?, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspajier  Assn. 
34b  Main  St..  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  OlfiOS 

EDITOR  for  small  Northern  New  En;?- 
laml  <laily.  Must  enjoy  cik)1  weather 
ami  challen^re.  No  chickens  m*€<l  apply. 
Box  712.  EVlitor  &  Rublisher. 


.SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


OFFSET  LAYOUT-PASTE-UP  man 
for  camera  ready  display  advertising. 
Excellent  opportunity!  If  you  qualify* 
let's  talk  about  your  future.  Call  Mr. 
Signer  (813)  688-8568,  or  write  913  S. 
Florida  Ave.*  Lakeland.  Fla. — 33803. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  in  ex¬ 
panding  newspaper  (cold-type):  paste¬ 
up  and  management.  Call  (AC  201) 
943-3000*  Mr.  D'Agostino. 


IMisrellaneous  j 

OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  -all  | 
ty|)es.  Write:  Pennsylvania  Newspaiier  j 
Publishers’  Association.  2717  N.  Front  [ 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — 17110.  | 


(Pperalors — Machinists 

MACHINIST  —  Permanent  situation. 
Fast-growing  daily  newspaper  in  North¬ 
ern  Ohio.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Cold-type  operation  with  Com-  | 
pugraphics-hot  type-TTS-C?omets-Mix- 
ers.  Seeking  young  man  to  handle  | 
phototypeseting  machines.  Excellent 
company  l>enefits.  Write  Box  629,  Edi-  i 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WORK  in  a  l>eautiful  small  East  Texas 
city.  Progressive  letterpress  afternoon 
newspaper  is  looking  for  operator  or 
doorman.  Contact  C.C.  Davis  or  Wayne 
Sellers.  Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald-Press. 


News  e<litnr  needeil  by  high  desert  af- 
tern(Km  <laily  of  7.(M)o  circulation. 
Duties  woubi  include  head  writing, 
copy  eiliting  and  rewriting,  some  staff 
direction  and  oci'asional  feature  ami 
re|M>rting  assignments;  copy  desk  ex- 
I)€rience  desirable.  Plejisant.  growing. 
indei>endent  community.  Contact  Rol»«*rt 
Diehl.  FJilitor.  Daily  Press.  P.  O.  Box 
AC.  Victorville.  Calif.  92392.  (Phone 
714/2-l5-7744.» 

EDITOR/ WRITER  Bulletins.  marine 
material,  general.  Experience  to  in¬ 
clude  printing  proceilures.  New  Eng¬ 
land  country  campus  near  sea.  Salary 
to  .S9.0(M).  Semi  resume,  samples  to  Box 
70(1.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

IMAfilNATIVE  NEWWORLD  EDITOR 
for  vigorous  suburban  weekly.  Excel¬ 
lent  op|>ortunity  for  full  charge  ‘iilea 
man’  with  flair  for  makeup  and  f<*a- 
tures.  Challenging  situation  in  North 
Jersey  area.  Send  resume,  samples, 
salary  range  to  Box  699,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  AND 
INTERPRETATIVE  WRITER 
We  need  a  responsible  person  with  talent 
for  digging  l)ehind  the  surface  of  events 
and  untangling  complex  issues.  Our 
readers  want  to  know  whats  going  on. 
Our  6-day  afternoon  offset  paiier  with 
15.000-pius  circulation  is  locateil  in 
Zone  4.  Both  we  and  community  are 
pmgressive.  If  you  seek  our  challenge 
of  writing  fresh,  interpretative  e<li- 
torials  and  in-<lepth  stories,  enjoy 
moving  alK>ut  and  mixing  with  people, 
we’d  like  to  talk  with  you.  Please  get 
the  interaction  started  by  sending  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  730,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PERSONNEL  who  like 
covering  the  city.  WEEKDAY,  One 
Hudson  St.,  N.Y.C.— 10013. 


WRITERS,  ARTISTS,  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Editor, 
Box  530,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif.— 91603. 

POLITICAL 

WRITERS!! 

Newspaper  wants  to  run  patte  week¬ 
ly,  jiolitioal  cartoon,  witty  paraprraphs, 
short  editorials,  rewrites,  of  sienifi- 
rant  news  stories  not  carried  by 
South’s  liberal  papers.  Applaud  virtue 
in  Southern  conservatives  in  high 
office;  deplore  liberalism.  Liftht  touch, 
irony,  wit,  no  vitriol.  Payment  nego- 
tiat^  before  usinK.  This  may  develop 
into  syndicated  feature.  Box  675,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


LINOTY’PE  AND  MAKEUP  for  com¬ 
mercial  shop :  4-day  week.  Publications 
(hot  type):  some  offset.  Open  shop! 
Box  452.  E<Iitor  &  Publisher. 

LINO  OPERATOR  (display,  heads,  ad¬ 
vertisements).  All  fringe  benefits  free, 
including  retirement:  relocation  ex¬ 
penses;  also  make-up  opening.  Handi¬ 
capped?  O.K.  Marvin  Burta,  Mgr.,  : 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent  &  Daily  1 
M.ail.  (1-803-244-4321). 

MACniNIST — Composing  Room  Ma¬ 
chinist.  A  real  opportunity  for  right 
person.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  on  TTS 
Intertype  Mixers,  Ludlow  and  Elrods. 
Excellent  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Non  Union.  Scale  $174.25  for 
36*4  hour  week.  FYill  fringe  benefits 
including  sick  pay,  retirement,  three 
weeks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write 
details  to  Mr.  William  A.  Schaefer, 
The  Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  Madison 
Street,  Waukegan,  Illinois  60086. 


Photo-Eiifirarers 

ENGRAVE'R— Strong  on  photography. 
Good  scale,  working  conditions,  fringe 
l)enefits;  union  shop.  Call  or  write: 
Chester  N.  Twiss,  Evening  News,  Sa¬ 
lem.  Mass.-  01970  (AC  617)  744-0600. 


Pliotoaraphy 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  offset,  college 
town  :  plenty  of  mountains,  fishing; 
no  air  pollution.  40-hour  week.  Write 
Managing  Bklitor,  Bozeman  (Mont.) 
Daily  Chronicle. 


I  Pressmen — Stereotypers 

I  COMBINATIO  N 

STEREO-ROTARY  PRESSMEN 
Experienced  daily  newspaper;  1  day 
opening:  1  night  opening.  Opportu¬ 
nities  for  right  men  ;  36^  hour  week 
days;  S6-bour  week  nights.  Pleasant 
worliing  and  living  conditions.  Contact: 
Ekiward  Toll,  The  Waukegan  News- 
Sun,  100  W.  Madison  St.,  Waukegan, 
j  HI.— 60085. 


CAPE  COD  CALLING! 

Growing  daily  on  beautiful  Cape  Cod 
has  opening  for  experienced  pressman. 
Prefer  combination  stereo  and  press¬ 
man.  We  have  a  32-page  twin  tubular 
press.  37%-hour  week,  full  benefits — 
the  greatest  of  which  is  Cape  Cod  for 
year  'round  living.  Write:  Hubert 
French.  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  319 
Main  St..  Hyannis,  Mass. — 02601. 
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PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  to  operate 
new  six-unit  Urbanite  press  and  new 
camera  and  plate-making  operation  for 
bustling  daily  now  building  new  plant : 
16,000  circulation;  in  growing  univer¬ 
sity  and  small  industry  town.  Above- 
average  pay  plus  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Great  working  and  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Contact  Joe  Donnelly  at  Indi¬ 
ana  Evening  Gazette,  843  Philadelphia 
St.,  Indiana,  Pa. — 15701;  or  call  (412) 
465-5555. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper.  35-hour  week;  full  fringe  bene-  | 
fits  including  sick  pay,  retirement  and  j 
three  weeks  vacation  after  three  years.  ; 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact:  1 
Mrs.  C.  Crother,  Personnel  Dept.,  | 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  Drawer 
NN.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102.  ' 


WE  NEED  SIX  newspaper  web  press¬ 
men  immediately  for  night  situations 
i  (Goss  presses).  Scale  is  $162.00  for 
:  37*4  hours.  Usual  fringe  benefiits  plus 
an  excellent  employee  saving  plan.  All 
^  situations  are  guaranteed.  Write: 

,  Pressroom  Supt.,  Tampa  Tribune,  Box 
i  191,  Tampa,  Florida,  33601  or  phone 
j  813-224-7968. 


BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA,  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  liv¬ 
ing.  Need  experienced  man  for  combi¬ 
nation  department  with  8-unit  HOE. 
$145.00  for  37*4  hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel 
Office.  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
33578  or  ’phone  (813)  958-7755. 


PRESSMEN 

Goss  Urbanite  or  equivalent.  Salary 
open.  Excellent  benefits.  Suburban  N.Y. 
area.  Box  668.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


j  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  I 


S  Name — 
1  Address- 


I  Citv _ _ _ 

I  State - - - ^ZipCode- 

I  By - - 

J  Classification  _ 

1  Copy  _ _ _ _ 


;  =  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  1 

I  I  To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden  | 

I  3  Mail  to:  ■ 

I  =  EDITOR  A  PUILISHER  •  ISO  Third  Avaava  •  Naw  Yark,  Naw  Yark  10022  B 
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HELP  WANTED 

Pressmen — Stereotypers 

POTENTIAL  SUPERVISOR?  Got 
what  it  takes  to  be  a  top-notch  offset 
pressroom  foreman  except  the  op-  j 
portunity?  A  GROWING  daily  that  | 
prints  11  other  papers  has  it!  Six-  | 
unit  Goss  Urbanite  crew  neetls  you.  , 
Profit-sharinjr.  lienefits  (falore.  and  ' 
more.  Salary  o|ien  for  rifrht  man. 
J'.one  2.  Box  690.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  OFI'SCT  PRESSMAN  —  Must  I 
have  full  knowleiltre  of  Goss  Community  I 
or  Color  Kin^.  Ha.vton  (Ohio)  area.  I 
GikkI  starting  salary  with  fringe  liene-  , 
fits.  Sen<l  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  707.  E<litor  &  Publisher,  j 


Printers  I 

PHOTOCOMPOSITION  FOREMAN.  | 
exiierienced  on  computerized  Photon 
equipment,  mark-up.  paste-up.  super-  j 
vision.  Zone  1.  Salary  open.  Box  561,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRINTING  MANAGER  —  Colorado  | 
State  University  is  seeking  an  ex-  I 
Iterienced,  aggressive  leader  to  assume 
full  responsibility  for  operation  of  its 
offset  printing  plant.  Degree  required. 
Salary  open.  Write :  Lee  C.  Siple,  Dir., 
Printing  and  Publications  Service, 
Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Col¬ 
lins,  Colo. — 80521. 

MECHANICAL/PRODUCTION  Super¬ 
intendent  wanted  for  publishing  com-  | 
pany.  Rotary  letterpress,  engraving  and 
bindery  plant.  Excellent  salary  plus  | 
stock  plan  for  qualified  production- 
orientetl  man.  Write:  Edw.  J.  Roy, 
Pres.,  National  Publishing.  Bo.x  213. 
North  Andover,  Mass. — 01S45. 

CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET  —  This 
small  daily  paiier  needs  a  competent 
man  qualified  to  operate  a  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  web  press  and  to  suijervise 
How  of  work  from  composing  room  to 
pressroom  ...  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity!  Five-day  week,  full  benefits. 
Growing  residential  community  in 
Western  N.Y.  with  three  new  indus¬ 
tries  and  new  shopping  plaza.  Appli¬ 
cant  please  give  experience,  expected 
salary,  and  give  references.  Box  451. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  PRINTER,  offset  and 
letterpress,  40-hour  week  $135.  Carter 
Waid,  News-Bulletin  Belen,  N.  Mex. — 
87002. 

APPLICATIONS  BEING  ACCEPTED 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in 
our  group  in  Kansas  and  California. 
.^pprentices  with  time  in  the  trade 
will  l)e  given  consideration.  Contact 
Jim  Cooper.  Publishing  Enterprises, 
Inc..  300  W.  Second.  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
67.501.  Ph.  (AC  816)  662-.3311. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Experienced  man  to  supervise  19-man 
Union  Shop.  Small  city  daily,  northern 
Westchester.  N.Y.  Competence  all  ma¬ 
chines  in  hot-metal  operation.  Goo<l 
pay,  liberal  benefits.  Include  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  resume.  Box  493,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  MAN  —  Circulation 
11,500;  $3.90  per  hour;  excellent 

fringe  benefits.  Exceptionally  nice 
small  community  with  college.  Write: 
Advertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin.  Ohio — 44883. 
Ph:  (419)  447-4455. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Medium-size  New  England  daily  and 
Sunday  newspalter  has  opening  for 
com|M>sing  r<Mim  foreman  exiierienced 
in  hot  metal  oi>eration  including  TTS : 
knowledge  of  photocomiiosition  and 
paste-up  desiraVile.  Gisal  salary  and 
lienefits.  Box  716,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


Pnnluction 


OFFSETT  CAMERAMAN,  experienced. 
E'ine  community;  excellent  working 
conditions.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability.  NEWS-SUN,  Kendallville,  Ind. 
—46755.  George  Witwer,  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  and  layout 
artists  with  ideas  for  lively  morning 
tabloid  (offset  I .  WEEKDAY,  One  Hud¬ 
son  St.,  N.Y.C.  KiOi:!. 


HELP  WANTED 
Production 

OFFSET  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Daily  newsiiajier  with  completely  com¬ 
puterized  cold-tyiie  composition  neetls 
young,  aggressive  man  to  supervise 
all  phases  of  production.  Applicant 
must  have  strong  background  in  com- 
liosing  room  management  including 
implementing  computer  typesetting, 
installation  of  quality,  .scheduling  of 
production,  cost  and  deadline  controls, 
labor  relations,  training,  hiring  of 
Iiersonnel.  and  introduction  of  newest 
methotls.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe 
lienefits  for  iierson  with  ability  to  get 
top  quality  production,  on  time,  at 
lower  cost.  Write  Box  Editor  & 

Publisher. 


Promotion 

THE  B0.8TON  GLOBE  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  opiMirtunity  for  experienceil  pni- 
motion  man,  strong  in  advertising  .  .  . 
with  creative,  organizational  and 
managerial  capabilities.  Should  have 
basic  knowleilge  of  all  media,  anil  lie 
at  home  using  basic  sources  of  market¬ 
ing  and  media  data  .  .  .  along  with 
the  ability  to  digest  and  translate 
into  sales  materials  for  all  media,  in¬ 
cluding  lawks,  brochures  and  audio¬ 
visuals.  Salary  oiien — conunensurate 
with  experience.  Contact:  John  T. 
Coan,  Jr.,  Promotion  Manager,  Boston 
Globe,  Boston.  Mass.  02107. 


HELP  Vi  A.NTEH 

I  Public  Relations 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR— News  Bu¬ 
reau  Eiducational  Institution  seeks  de¬ 
greed  person  with  1-2  years’  exiierience 
with  newspaper  or  PR  department  to 
assist  in  gathering,  writing,  placing 
news  releases,  feature  stories.  Write, 
outlining  background,  to  Personnel 
Office.  1  laimb  Memorial  Drive,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.Y. — 14623. 


REPORTER 
TO  SWITCH 
TO 

PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

If  you’re  earning  between  $8,000 
and  $12,000  .  .  . 

And  if  you’re  a  news  or  feature 
writer  on  a  daily 
and  ready  to  start 
earning  more  money  on  the 
public  relations  side  in  the 
New  York  area  .  .  . 

Then  rush  us  your  resume. 

As  the  leading  recruiter 
of  public  relations  men  and 
women,  we  have  several 
searches  on  tap  for  giant 
Blue  Chip  corporations  and 
PR  agencies  in  the  N.Y.  area. 

Our  fees  are  paid  by  management. 

EDWIN  B.  STERN 

Executive  Recruitment,  15  E.  48,  N.Y’.C. 


PEKSO.Wp,  .4V.\1LABIJ£ 

Academic 

EXPF.RIENCED.  VERY  SUCCESSFUL 
business  magazine  writer/editor/super¬ 
visor  seeks  journalism  teaching  post, 
any  are-i.  Age  35,  J-grad,  M..\.  lie- 
gun  hut  not  completeil.  Most  recent 
position  is  Editorial  Director,  major 
publishing  house.  Solid  knowledge  all 
phases  liusiness  and  magazine  puli- 
lishing,  and  knack  for  getting  across  to 
people.  Available  Fall  1970.  Jerold  M. 
Bloom,  170  West  End  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.— 10023. 

AWARD-WINNING  23-year-oI<l  author 
of^  .50  magiizine  articles  and  stories, 
with  two  years’  teaching  experience 
and  Vj  MSJ  work  completetl  by  Fall, 
seeks  iiosition  ,m  college  faculty.  Dar¬ 
rell  Rowlett,  Rte.  1,  Buchanan,  Tenn. 
-  3.8222. 


A  d  mi  n  i  strati  !•#» 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
j  21  years’  experience;  2  employers;  all 
'  phases  of  newspaper  business.  Started 
i  in  advertising  sales  and  worked  up 
through  the  ranks  to  general  manager. 

,  Age  45.  Circulation  range  10  to  35,000 
I  daily.  Experience  covers  management, 
I  remodeling,  new  equipment  purchases, 
hot  and  cold  type,  labor  relations,  etc. 

I  Present  salary  $22,500.  Located  Zone 
j  2  but  will  relocate.  For  complete  resume 
I  write  Box  637,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Sales-Serrice 


SALES 

PDP  Computer 
Typesetting  Systems 

Join  the  No.  I  manufacturer  of  computerized  com¬ 
position  systems.  Our  sales  have  increased  50% 
annually  for  the  last  five  years — not  surprising 
with  products  like  our  PDP  8  series,  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  family  of  small  computers  in  the  world. 

The  increasing  demand  for  our  equipment  has 
created  openings  in  Southern  California,  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  and  Northeast  Regions.  Candidates  should 
have  had  experience  selling  computerized  type¬ 
setting  equipment  (preferably),  or  experience 
selling  photo  typesetting  equipment  should  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  newspaper  publishing 
business. 

Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 

Send  resume  to  P.  T.  Koch.  Supervisor,  Professional 
Placement,  Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  142 
Main  Street,  Maynard,  Mass.  01754.  Digital  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


^DDID 


digital  equipment  corporation 


35-YEIAR-OLD  M.B.A.  Six  years’ 
metro  experience  personnel  and  em¬ 
ployee  relations ;  2*/>  years  group  ex¬ 
perience  financial  planning  and  fore¬ 
casting  ;  well  versed  in  all  aspects  of 
newspaper  publishing.  Now  Associate 
Director  Peace  Corps.  Return  to  IT.S. 
this  summer.  Desire  General  Manage¬ 
ment  position.  Resume  on  request.  J.R. 
Dandoy,  Box  206,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER-CONTROLLER 
10  years’  heavy  experience  SOM  and 
over  circulation:  3  years  group  central 
office.  Know  back  shop,  circulation,  ne¬ 
gotiations;  worked  closely  with  all  de¬ 
partments.  References  furnished  .  .  . 
a  community-minded  individual  with  a 
lot  of  "go”  power.  All  inquiries 
answered  and  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Salary  desired:  $17-$20M.  Box  649. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artists— (.artffonists 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Humorous,  hard-hitting:  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  metroisditan  <laily.  Box  698, 
Editor  &  Publishei. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with 
proven  sales  record  desires  to  relocate 
any  zone.  No  floater.  Now  employed 
in  the  30  thousand  class.  Looking  for 
larger  position.  Still  young:  yet.  20 
years’  experience  in  all  phases — from 
carrier  to  CM.  College  graduate.  Hard 
worker  with  complete  knowledge  of 
ABC,  office.  Little  Merchant  Plan  and 
mailing  room.  References.  Box  677, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCnjLA’nON/PKOMOTIOX  MANAGER 
If  you  need  a  top  man  my  references 
will  speak  for  me.  Past  and  present 
employers.  Twenty  years’  of  highly 
diversifie<l  experience.  Box  691,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


22  YEARS’  EXPERIE’NCE,  all  levels, 
all  phases — morning,  evening  Sunday 
— small  or  large.  High  on  organiza¬ 
tion  and  promotion  :  go<xl  achievement 
record;  a  ‘take-charge’  guy — not  a 
floater.  Looking  for  a  permanent  job 
with  security,  any  area.  Box  673,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


MAJOR  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 
is  seeking  a  salesman  willing  to 
travel.  Sales  experience  is  essential  but 
not  necessarily  in  the  syndicate  field. 
Salary  is  open  and  potential  for 
steady  increases  is  excellent.  Our  as¬ 
sociates  know  of  this  ad.  If  you’re  in- 
terestwl.  please  reply  in  confidence  to 
Box  686,  Eklitor  &  Pu)>lisher, 


OPPORTUNI’TY  FOR  RETIRED 
PRODUCTION  AND  SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Nationally-known  equipment  and  sup¬ 
ply  house  offers  commission  sales  o|)- 
portunity  to  independent  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  to  retired  production 
men.  Many  territories  oiien.  Send 
resume  to  P.O.  Box  5,  Corona,  N.  Y. 


CIRCfUVnON  PROMOTION  M.tNAGER 
14  years’  experience  with  two  metros. 
Strong  in  carrier  promotion  and  ’Little 
Merchant’  system.  Excellent  references 
including  present  employer.  Resume  on 
request.  Box  721  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CM  desires  change.  12 
years’  experience  in  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation  :  ‘Little  Merchant."  country, 
farm,  rural  routes,  and  mailing  room. 
Presently  on  60,000  daily.  Box  726, 
Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  May  9,  1970 
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Personnel  Available 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


C.irciilatiim 

Progressive,  ])romr»tion-min<le<l.  reve- 
nue-|)ro<luc;ni;  circulator  desires  to  re¬ 
locate  as  DIUECrOR  of  medium  or 
large  daily.  Fully  exi>eriencetl  in  ALL 
phases  of  mcxlern  circulation  building. 
Box  710,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


(  lassi fied  Advertising 

ASSISTANT  CAM  ready  for  No.  1 
spot.  Ad  Director  knows  of  this  ad. 
15  yeais*  ox|)orience  in  highly  com- 
l>etitive  75,000  to  2'o,000  markets.  Ex¬ 
tensive  large,  medium  ‘phone  room 
management.  Sales,  adminiatrative- 
oriented  in  all  phases  of  classified. 
Box  532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAM  Proven  re<‘ord,  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  College  graduate,  married.  35;  11 
years’  experience;  excellent  references. 
Desires  75.000  or  larger  daily;  consider 
No.  2  iM)sition  on  metro.  Interview’  at 


Editorial 

BRITISH  EDITGR/NEWSMAN,  20 
ycais*  e\i>erience.  Evening  new’spaper 
405,000 :  two  years  six>rts  e<litor;  five 
years  chief  sub-e<litor;  five  years  as¬ 
sistant  editor:  1966  to  present,  e<litor 
another  British  evening  newspaper 
121.000.  Experienced  in  e<litorial  color 
and  weekly  color  supplement.  Age  4.0  ; 
want  to  settle  in  America  with  fami¬ 
ly.  Resume  and  recommendations  fur¬ 
nished  ui)on  request.  Box  527,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  with  25  y€*ars*  experience 
available  immeiliately  for  full-time 
I>osition  in  Connec’ticut.  Now  free¬ 
lancing.  Telegraph,  city  desks  pre- 
ferreil.  Can  “swing.**  Interview  re¬ 
quested,  W'rite  or  wire  Box  519,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


FINANCIAL  EDITOR/WRITEK, 
with  metropolitan  daily,  seeks 
with  top  daily  or  magazine.  Box 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free — Lt 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
Box  1161,  Bridgeport,  Conn. — 06606 
Ph:  1-203-372-4609 


Fre  ssmen—Sterealypers 

OFFSET  URBANITE  EXPERT  wishes 
to  relocate  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Excellent 
hackjjround  knowledge  and  e\i>ei‘ience 
in  camera,  plate-makinpr.  pressroom 
and  color.  Has  1  years’  letterpress  and 
5  oITset  Urbanite.  Presently  Sui)erin- 
tendent:  prefers  same  position.  Box 
335  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  HARD-WORKING  wire  ser¬ 
vice  executive  wants  job  with  top 


GREECE 

Veteran  newspaiwrman :  15  years’  free 
lance  in  Athens.  Undertakes  commis¬ 
sions 

NEWSPAPER  -  MAGAZINE  -  RADIO 
Regular  rates.  Payment  on  acceptance. 
No  expenses  unless  travel  involved. 
Vic  Walker.  Dimoharous  39,  Maraslion. 
Athens  601.  Gr€ece. 


PRESSMAN/STEREOTYPER  —  15 

years’  experience  on  semi  2  and  4 
plate  wide  presses:  also  Tubular:  also 
4  years  as  foreman.  Prefer  New  Eng¬ 
land  area.  Available  immediately.  Box 
261,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTING  PRESSMAN.  Duplex, 
model  E  and  A:  offset  and  letteipiess. 
Box  671,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


salary,  resi>onaihilitles.  futuix 

i.,,.  _  .....c.  ..r«  match.  Several  years  news,  manage- 

June  ANCAM.  Box  70S.  Eklitor  &  Pub-  !  ment.  sales  experience.  Degree,  bi- 
lisher. 


Display  Adrertising 

EXPERIENCED  (3  com|)etitive 
palK’rs):  middle  50’s.  Long  on  selling 
-  short  on  layout.  EZxcellent  for  gen¬ 
eral  department  or  ilepartment  stores, 
etc.  ImiteccaMe  references.  Box  678. 
Ed  tor  &  Puldisher. 

GO-GET’ER  wants  job  on  go-getting 
newspaper.  Reply  to  Box  635.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 

VICTIM  OF  GREEK  JUNTA— for  20 
years  foreign  correspondent  seeks  a 
chance  to  work  in  freedom.  Law  and 
J-degrees :  linguist :  university  lec¬ 
turer.  Excellent  references.  Box  601, 
Ed'to-  &  Publisher. 

FIRED  FOR  ASKING  WHY.  after  10 
years’  general  reporting.  Good  at  dig¬ 
ging.  the  arts:  also  2>,A  years’  public 
relations.  Favors  Northeast.  Box  598, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


lingual,  exiierience  abroad.  Interested 
all  areas  communications.  Box  696. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED :  Siiot  as  managing  editor, 
news  e<litor  or  8ix>rts  editor:  solid  all 
phases.  California  only.  Box  731  Editor 
&  Publishei. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  financial  I 
writer  available  1  or  2  days  a  week,  j 
E.xcellent  contacts:  quality  work.  Box 
718.  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


TRY  ME!  J-grad,  magazine  and 
agency  exi>erience,  wants  brochure, 
article,  direct  mail,  promotion  assign¬ 
ments.  Samples  and  references.  Box 
706.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/ WRITER  PRO  —  diversifie<I  i 
exiierience  on  2  top  McGraw-Hill  busi-  I 
ness  magazines,  daily  siK)rts  reporting, 
and  PR.  26,  married :  B.A.,  Magna  ' 
Cum  Laude.  Seeks  toi>  editorial  |K)st 
on  general  business  or  siKrrls-orienteil 
weekly  or  monthly  in  N.Y.C.,  Fla.,  i 
Colo.,  or  Calif.  (2121  799-1812. 


Operators — Maehiiiisis 

OPERATOR-MACHINIST.  34  —  1.7 

years’  experience.  Comet.  Elektron, 
Mixers,  Justatape,  TTS.  Wish  to  iocate 
in  southern  Florida.  Write  Box  285. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 

FOREMAN  -  ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
capable  of  making  cold  type  change¬ 
over.  Camera,  etching.  Photon,  color 
work,  cold  and  hot  type  composition. 
Available  immediately!  Will  relocate. 
Box  37S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  IN  OFFSET.  LP 
30-year-old,  married:  presently  fore¬ 
man  of  paper  and  commercial  shop. 
Know  pasteup,  camera  (color  separa¬ 
tion),  strii)-up,  web  presses,  photo 
typesetters.  Prefer  Western  states. 
Sam  McMichael,  550  ‘C’  Street.  N.  W.. 
Ephrata,  Wash.— 98823.  (AC  609)  SK 
4-4010. 


NEWSMAN.  45.  with  20  years’  all- 
around  editorial  experience  on  small 
and  large  papers,  seeks  editorship  of 
quality  weekly  or  small  daily,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  Chart  Area  5.  Will  take  con¬ 
siderable  salary  tut  for  right  situation. 
Call  collect  (513)  224-4170  after  4  p.m. 
Eastern  Time. 


SPORTS  WRITER  handling  top  col¬ 
lege.  pro  assignments.  Married,  3 
years’  exjterience.  Desires  position  in 
Zones  3,  4,  5,  8.  9.  Box  652,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  BOOMERS 
is  not  dead,  only  33.  still  searching  for 
his  niche.  Ten  years'  in  dailies.  The 
AP,  magazines  and  lately  (argh)  PR. 
Marrie<l,  J-degree.  Seeks  writing  or 
creative  editing  slot  in  mid-size  daily. 
Colorful  past  great  potential.  Box 
723.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  metropolitan  rei>orter :  41: 
courthouse  news.  photos,  features. 
Wants  reporter-editor  job  with  small 
daily  or  weekly.  Salary  is  secondary. 
Top  iK-rsonal.  profe.ssional  references. 
Wise. -Mich,  region.  Box  714,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WRITE'R-EDITOR-COLUMNIST.  Top 
cretientials.  Hard  worker.  Seek  job 
with  challenge.  Box  729,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MACHINIST —All  hot  metal  machines, 
mixers,  quadders,  saws.  TTS,  TOU. 

Elrods,  Strip  casters.  Ludlows :  some 
electronics  and  Linofllm.  Former  head 
machinist.  19  years’  at  trade.  Wife  is 
TTS  perforator  operator.  Fairchild  and 
Star.  Ad  set  and  mark-up  for  IBM 
1130.  Union.  Bo.x  611,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher. 

HEAD  MACHINIST — Experienced  con¬ 
version  by  60M  daily  as  head  machinist  '  - 

and  production  foreman  with  men  and  |  PRODUCTION  MANAGER— ly,  years' 
women.  Strong  maintenance  on  Photon  •  .  .  /z  years 

560.  713,  Intertype,  TTS  Linotype, 


Production 

PRODUCTION  CONSULTANT 
Composing  Room  Specialist,  available 
per  diem  or  short-term  contract;  20 
years’  metropolitan  daily,  tape,  com 
puter,  photo  composition,  strip  type 
systems,  methods,  labor.  All  replies 
answered.  Box  594.  Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR,  REPORTER,  author,  admini¬ 
strator.  non-profit  PR  man.  51.  $20M. 
Box  639,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR:  Prize¬ 
winning  editorialist  on  metropolitan 
daily  available  through  ownership 
change.  Captivating  page  assured  for 
medium-major  daily ;  moderate-conser¬ 
vative.  Box  647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  WOMEN  JOURNALISTS  seek 
spots  on  metro  daily.  M.A.  plus  4  years’ 
experience;  B.A.  plus  1-year.  Report¬ 
ing  or  copy  editing,  lay-out,  make-up. 
Box  658.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EPLSCOPAL  PRIE.ST  -  JOURNALL8T 
to  do  e<liting,  writing  in  religion-hu- 
manities-cultural  change  areas.  Age  42. 
Degrees,  experience,  references — both 
fields.  Box  713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Elektrons,  mixers,  peripheral  equip¬ 
ment  on  1130  IBM  system.  Young  man 
— will  relocate.  Box  588,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PHOTON  200  OPERATOR— 2  years’ 

]  experience;  also  operate  Friden  Justo- 
writer  and  Photon  713.  Dependable 
female.  Box  231.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDUCATION  WRITER  for  m.ajor 
daily,  32.  weary  of  big  city.  Ex-editor 
large  weekly:  managing  editor  medium 
daily:  12  years’  reporting,  editing.  Bo.x 
703,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATURAL  REPORTER,  33— now  in 
unhappy  sojourn  into  eiliting  seeks 
return  to  hard-hitting  reporting.  Sal¬ 
ary  range:  $200  per  week.  Write  Box 
701.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINIST.  34.  12  years’  experience: 
fully  experiencecl  all  types  of  composing 
room  equipment;  wishes  to  relocate  in 
small  town  in  Pacific  Northwest.  Will 
.answer  all  replies.  Box  648,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Photo-Ell  gravers 


PHOTO-ENGRAVER,  newspaper  train- 
e<l  all  departments;  25  years’  exi)eri- 
ence  including  offset.  Pei'manent.  Texas 
or  Southwest.  Box  709,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


experience  assistant  production  man 
ager.  Thorough  knowledge  all  phases 
newspaper  production — new  processes — 
hot  and  cold  type.  Box  380,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  M.AN  seeks  position  as  assist¬ 
ant  production  manager.  May  consider 
training  position.  Background  includes: 
newspaper,  commercial,  hot  metal  and 
photocomjiosition.  Box  717,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

WRITER  -  REPORTER,  established, 
talented,  employed  full-time  with  award¬ 
winning  daily  seeks  PR  part-time  in 
or  around  Boston.  Young,  BA.  Any 
subjects.  Box  591,  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 


STATE  -  NATIONAL  award  -  winning 
editor  for  top-fiight  semi-weekly  is 
really  to  move  into  eilitor’s  post  on 
small  to  medium  daily.  Former  city 
editor  of  small  daily  with  wire  experi¬ 
ence;  extensive  background  in  solid 
local  news.  B.S.  degree  in  Business 
Administration.  Box  702,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Photography 


EDITOR/WRITER,  experienced ;  ex¬ 
cellent  publ’cat'on.  newspaper  creden¬ 
tials.  Marrieil.  Box  689,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

MALE  REPORTER  photogra)>her-ed'- 
tor;  15  years’  exiierience  (AC  312) 

HU  9-3906. _ 

ASST.  DIR.  OF  PUBLICATIONS  for 
national  non-profit  organization  based 
in  N.Y.,  seeks  eilitorial  position  in  . 

Chicago  area.  Emphasis  on  opportuni-  1  d»^«s-  Mants  to  get 


MAY  J-GRADUATE.  22.  with  photo- 
grahpic  experience  on  large  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily,  seeks  jiosition  on  daily  of¬ 
fering  opportunity.  Will  consider  any 
area.  Write  Larry  Murphy,  3121  W. 
Biddison.  Fort  Worth,  ’Texas — 76109. 


EXPERIENCED  stage-film  reviewer- 
columnist.  Likeil  and  restiecteil  by 
newspaper,  entertainment  industries. 
Holds  well-paying  pos'tmn.  but  bam- 
pereil  bv  Sunday  supplement  ed'ting 
off  broadening 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  experi- 
enceil:  age  28.  marrieil;  prior  news- 
paiier  experience:  rei'ently  with  Gov¬ 
ernment  ;  technical  photography  and 
public  information.  Will  reliK-ate.  Box 
681.  Editor  &  Publ'sher. 


ty  for  growth.  Diversified  backgrounil 
in  writing,  editing,  and  PR.  Former 
Catholic  priest,  M.A.,  now  married. 
29.  Top  references.  Excellent  port¬ 
folio.  Now  making  $10,000.  Will  be 
in  Chicago  early  June.  Box  683.  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 


duff  and  write  more.  Box  704.  Falitor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER.  8  years'  exiierience 
desires  move.  Strong  on  features,  game 
stories;  can  provide  top-flight  coverage. 
Box  728,  Hklitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER.  exiieri- 
enced.  25.  married.  B.F..A.,  major  in 
photography,  minor  in  art,  excellent 
creilentials.  Seeks  iiosition  of  graphic 
art  iprei'tor  or  staff  pbotogranher. 
.Available  June  10.  Write  W.L.  Harri¬ 
son.  4365-F  Springcreek  Dr.,  Dayton, 
Ohio- -4541 5. 


EX-REGULAR  ARMY  CAPTAIN.  33, 
degree,  seeks  stimulating  working 
management  PR  or  communications 
post  with  well-established  organiza¬ 
tion.  Credentials;  The  .AP.  corporate 
PR  and  publications  (top  200  corpora¬ 
tion).  news  bureau  management.  Ad¬ 
vertising  anil  photo  basics.  Five  years’ 
experience.  Salary  now  $10,000.  No 
N.Y.C.  Box  680,  Eilitor  &  Publisher, 


FREE  AT  LAST!  Army  information 
Officer  getting  out.  Two  years’  work 
exiierience  in  writing,  editing,  photos, 
layout  for  Army  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  Supervised  5-man  Information 
Office  that  did  everything  from  press 
releases  to  writing  the  Colonel’s 
speeches.  J-School  grad  (’67)  now 
liKiking  for  interesting,  challenging  PR 
job  with  growth  imtential.  Box  720. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EX-NEWSMAN.  AUTHOR,  excellent 
record  with  top  TV.  radio,  print  media: 
non-profit  field.  Box  715,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Rol»ert  U.  Brown 

The  reprinted  letter 


Unsolicited  and  unpromoted, 
a  letter  written  by  a  college 
professor  at  the  University  of 
Montana  about  the  “younger 
generation”  and  published  in  the 
Billhiga  (Mont.)  (iazette  three 
months  ago  may  be  the  most 
widely  reprinted  letter  since 
Virginia  was  told  there  is  a 
Santa  Claus. 

Sometime  in  .January,  l>r.  K. 
Ross  Toole,  professor  of  his¬ 
tory,  who  had  been  laid  up  with 
a  heart  problem,  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  brother,  John,  a  business 
man  in  Missoula,  Mont.,  who  in 
turn  sent  copies  to  friends  with 
children.  In  the  letter  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  deep  concern  about 
the  minority  of  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  that  he  said  is  mislead¬ 
ing  the  majority.  He  wrote  of 
the  “total  irrationality  of  the 
campus  ‘rebel.’  ” 

A  copy  got  to  the  editor  of 
the  Billings  Gazette  which  pub¬ 
lished  it  on  the  op  ed  page  Sun¬ 
day,  Feb.  8. 

Since  then  it  has  been  re- 
print(‘d  from  coast  to  coast: 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  to 
the  Boston  Globe;  the  Middle 
West  including  Chicago,  Denver, 
Florida,  New  York  State;  U.S. 
Xeu's  &  World  Report  and  a 
forthcoming  issue  of  Renders' 
Digest. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  letter  is  too  long  to  re¬ 
produce  here  but  it  expressed 
the  sentiment  of  a  4!)-year-old 
parent  of  seven  children  who 
was  nurtured  in  the  depression, 
lost  four  years  to  war,  calls 
himself  a  liberal  but  a  “square,” 
who  is  “sick  of  the  ‘younger 
generation,’  hippies,  yippies, 
militants  and  nonsense.” 

“I  am  tired  of  being  blamed, 
maimed,  and  contrite,”  the  letter 
said,  but  it  is  not  an  apology 
for  his  generation. 

“Every  generation  makes  mis¬ 
takes,  always  has  and  always 
will.  We  have  made  our  share. 
But  my  generation  has  made 
America  the  most  affluent  coun¬ 
try  on  earth;  it  has  tackled 
head-on  a  racial  problem  which 
no  nation  on  earth  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  mankind  had  dared  to 
do.  It  has  publicly  declared  war 
on  poverty  and  it  has  gone  to 
the  moon;  it  has  desegregated 
schools  and  abolished  polio;  it 
has  presided  over  the  beginning 
of  what  is  probably  the  greatest 
social  and  economic  revolution 
in  man’s  history. 

“It  has  begun  these  things. 


not  finished  them.  It  has  de¬ 
clared  itself,  and  taxed  itself, 
and  damn  near  run  itself  into 
the  ground  in  the  cause  of  social 
justice  and  reform. 

“Its  mistakes  are  fewer  than 
my  father’s  generation — or  his 
father’s,  or  his.  Its  greatest  mis¬ 
take  is  not  Vietnam;  it  is  the 
abdication  of  its  fir.st  responsi¬ 
bility,  its  pusillanimous  capitula¬ 
tion  to  its  youth,  and  its  sick 
preoccupation  with  the  prob¬ 
lems,  the  mind,  the  psyche,  the 
raison  d’tre  of  the  young. 

“Since  when  have  children 
ruled  this  country?  By  virtue  of 
what  right,  by  what  accomplish¬ 
ment,  should  thousands  of  teen¬ 
agers,  wet  behind  the  ears  and 
utterly  without  the  benefit  of 
having  lived  long  enough  to  have 
either  judgment  or  wisdom,  be¬ 
come  the  sages  of  our  time?” 

Later  on  Dr.  Toole  asserted 
“that  we  are  in  trouble  with  this 
younger  generation  not  because 
we  have  failed  our  country,  not 
because  of  affluence  or  stupidity, 
not  because  we  are  antediluvian 
not  because  we  are  middle  class 
materialists — but  simply  be¬ 
cause  we  have  failed  to  keep 
that  generation  in  its  place  and 
we  have  failed  to  put  them  back 
there  when  they  got  out  of 
it.  .  .  . 

“To  the  extent  that  we  rely 
on  the  police,  mace,  the  National 
Guard,  tear  gas,  steel  fences  and 
a  wringing  of  hands,  we  will 
fail. 

“What  we  need  is  a  reap¬ 
praisal  of  our  own  middle  class 
selves,  our  worth  and  our  hard- 
won  progress.  We  need  to  use 
disdain,  not  mace,  we  need  to 
reassess  a  weapon  we  came  by 
the  hard  way,  by  travail  and 
labor,  firm  authority  as  parents, 
teachers,  businessmen,  workers 
and  politicians.” 

It  should  start  at  home  but 
the  most  effective  place  right 
now  is  the  campus,  he  wrote. 
Ground  rules  should  be  firmly 
established  and  “demonstrators 
should  be  met  not  with  police 
but  with  expulsions.”  Faculties 
should  stop  “playing  chicken,” 
Dr.  Toole  said. 

*  ♦  * 

This  letter  jnust  have  struck 
a  responsive  chord  among  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  middle  class  parents  of 
teen-agers  who  happen  to  be 
newspapermen,  or  it  would  not 
have  been  reprinted  so  widely. 

It  is  tragically  unfortunate 
that  his  advice  could  not  have 


l)een  followed,  or  some  other  so¬ 
lutions  found,  before  the  events 
at  Kent,  Ohio.  The  situation  has 
not  only  changed  but  the  prob¬ 
lems  have  become  magnified  and 
it  is  problematical  that  under 
these  circumstances.  Dr.  Toole’s 
letter  will  be  further  reprinted. 
The  majorities  that  he  wrote 
about  have  now  joined  forces 
with  the  minorities  in  general 
protest  and  revolt  and  com¬ 
munication  between  generations 
will  be  even  more  difficult  from 
now  on. 

• 

Gravure  firing  still 

striiek  by  eiijjravers 

Chicago 

Union  photo-engravers  re¬ 
jected  a  $57  two-year  wage 
package  offered  by  rotogravure 
firms  in  the  Chicago  area  this 
week  by  a  vote  of  815  to  228. 
The  strike  of  600  engravers,  be¬ 
gun  .April  18,  continued  to 
affect  10  plants  that  print 
gravure  supplements  for  news¬ 
papers. 


.Although  i)rinters’  chapel 
meetings  lasted  IfiVa  hours  a 
day,  the  Sew  York  Times  con¬ 
tinued  this  week  to  publish  week¬ 
day  editions  of  88  and  02  jiages 
and  a  Sunday  edition  slimmed 
down  mainly  by  loss  of  classified 
advertising. 

The  chapel  meeting  work 
stoppage  was  apjjlied  as  pi-es- 
.sure  against  the  Times  to  effect 
a  settlement  in  contract  negotia¬ 
tions.  However,  union  pressmen 
were  threatening  to  engage  in 
similar  tactics  at  all  of  the 
papers  unless  there  was  moi-e 
progi'ess  in  the  talks  by  this 
weekend. 

Since  March  80,  the  Times 
reported  loss  of  nearly  74,000 
manhours  of  production  in  the 
composing  room.  The  printers 


Oursler’s  group 
wins  OPC  offices 

.A  new  group  of  officers  has 
taken  charge  at  the  Over.seas 
Press  Club  in  New  York  and 
faces  a  legal  battle  to  keep  its 
quarters  in  the  11-story  build¬ 
ing  on  East  40th  Street. 

Will  Oursler,  magazine  writer 
and  author,  won  the  presidency 
by  a  vote  of  335  to  171  over 
Will  Sparks,  who  led  the  ticket 
sponsored  by  the  former  regime. 

All  of  the  “independent”  can¬ 
didates  won.  They  include  Made¬ 
line  Ross  and  Joseph  Peters, 
vicepresidents;  Anita  Diamant 
Berke,  secretai*y;  and  Leonard 
Saffir,  treasurer. 

The  Correspondents  Fund, 
claiming  title  to  the  club  build¬ 
ing,  has  filed  suit  to  evict  the 
club  for  nonpayment  of  rent  of 
about  $147,000.  The  OPC, 
founded  31  years  ago  in  a  room 
in  Times  Tower,  holds  a  lease 
on  the  property  that  runs  until 
2060. 


have  received  more  than  $400,- 
000  in  wages  for  time  spent 
in  chajiel  meetings  which  pub¬ 
lisher  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger 
termed  “illegal.” 

Some  of  the  lost  production 
has  been  made  uj)  with  over¬ 
time  and  increased  productivity. 
Basel)all  box  scores  and  some 
financial  tab)es  were  not  lieing 
set.  The  Times  said  500  columns 
of  news  have  been  lost  and  ad¬ 
vertising  worth  $2.5  million 
has  not  been  printed.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  made  a  new  offer,  which 
was  promptly  rejected  by  the 
unions.  It  w'ould  have  provided 
w-age  raises  of  12  percent  the 
first  year,  9  percent  the  second 
year,  and  8  percent  the  third 
year — or  31.8  percent  com¬ 
pounded  in  the  third  year. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

...thafs  why  Baltimore 
department  stores 
place  74%  of  their 
newspaper  advertising 
in  The  Sunpapers  S' 

National  Representatives;  Cresmer.  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  San  Francisco.  Chicago,  DeUoit,  AUanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  Boston 
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Printed  in  U.S. A. 


“Humpty  Dumpty  was  all  ri^ht 
till  he  fell  off  the  wall ...”  I 


(and  you  know,  that 
might  well  be  said 
about  changing  from 
stereotype  letterpress, 
too!) 


St- 

We  heartily  agree  with  progress  and 
improvement.  In  fact,  we’ve  spent  59  years 
and  millions  of  dollars  developing  and 
perfecting  new  and  better  mats.  ' 

So— before  you  “fall  off  the  wall’’  and 
abandon  stereotype  letterpress,  be  double 
sure  you  analyze  the  relative  benefits 
and,  very  possibly,  the  very  real  added  costs 
you  could  incur! 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  NEW  YORK  New  York  C^ic:  551  Fifth  Ave.,  Phone:  MU  7-2950 


StRVIHG  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVEL  Y  SINCE  191 1 


We  don't  fop  our  Editors 
Our  Editors  are  tops 


Scripps-Howard  newspapers  put 
nobody  above  the  Editor.  He  is 
the  one  who  shapes  the  content 
and  the  policy  of  his  newspaper. 


GEORGE  CARMACK 

Albuquerque  Tribune 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
Editor  1966- 


DUARD  LE  GRAND 

Birmingham  Post-Herald 
Birmingham.  Alabama 
Editor  1967- 


WALTER  FRIEDENBERG 

Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Editor  1969- 


VANCE  H.  TRIMBLE 

Kentucky  Post  and  Times-Star 
Covington.  Kentucky 
Editor  1963- 


THOMAS  L.  BOARDMAN 

Cleveland  Press 
Cleveland.  Ohio 
Editor  1966- 


CHARLESEGGER  JACK  FOSTER  ROBERT  W.  LEE  MICHAEL  GREHL  C.  A.  (BOB)  SELLERS 

Columbus  Citizen-Journal  Rocky  Mountain  News  El  Paso  Herald-Post  Evansville  Press  Fort  Worth  Press 

Columbus.  Ohio  Denver.  Colorado  El  Paso,  Texas  Evansville.  Indiana  Fort  Worth.  Texas 

Editor  1967-  Editor  1940-  Editor  1963-  Editor  1968-  Editor  1969- 


EDWARD  H.  WENTWORTH  JR. 

Hollywood  Sun  Tattler 
Hollywood.  Florida 
Editor  1966— 


ERNEST  F.  LYONS 

Stuart  News 
Stuart.  Florida 
Editor  1945— 


RICHARD  HOLLANDER 

Washington  Daily  News 
Washington.  D.C. 

Editor  1966— 


RALPH  L.  MILLETT  JR. 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
Knoxville.  Tennessee 
Editor  1967- 


GORDON  HANNA 
Commercial  Appeal 
Memphis.  Tennessee 
Editor  1969- 


CHARLES  H.  SCHNEIDER 

Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
Memphis.  Tennessee 
Editor  1962- 


JOHNTROAN 

Pittsburgh  Press 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Editor  1967- 


G/i/e  Light  and  the  People  Wd! Find  Their  Own  Way 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


EARL  H.  RICHERT 

Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance 
Washington.  D  C. 

Editor-in-Chief 
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